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W i; 12. dele into. 
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| PREDESTINATION. | 


P. 9. I. 2 . after this faid place a comma. 
P. 12.1: 1. for of peace read of the peace. 


wagon 


23. I. 26. for the colon ſubſtitute a full point. 
38. 1. 7. for working read workings. 

7. 1. 10. for examimination read examination. 

1. I. 1 oh for parts of read parts in. 


P. 17.1. 16. for inter/ted read intereſted. 
P. 21. I. 25. for concluſus read concluſos. 
P. 23. I. 16. for Novation read Novatian. 


Ibid. I. 33. for collect aneus read collectaneis 
P. 27. 1. 32. for for is it ſaid the flate, read it is ſaid, be the fate. | 


P. 28. 1. 20. for intreprid read intrepidi. 
P. 31. 5 26. for always ſo ſenſible of the uſage, read 41% ox ble . th ill uſage. 


P. 41.1. 20. for the either I that either. 


P. 53-1, 20. dele and. 


Driscouksx concerning Origen. 
In the 1 for extracis from, read extracts from a tract entitled. 


1 7 


4 


A. 


P. 40. 1. 39. for this manner of ſpeech which, dele which, 
| Ibid! I. 40. for I aſked read I aſk, 


On CurisT's DearTn. 


P. 8. 1, 26. for imaginine read imagine 


—— 


P. 14.1. 17. for was reſult read was the reſult, and for letter 5 read letter 1, 


P. 25. 1. 26. for former read latter. 


P. 27. 1. 16. for allura read ailluxor. 


P. 29. I. 33. for voluntatis read voluntates. 
30. I. 1. in acknowledpments dele s. 


P. 34. 1. 31. for fleſby read fleſhly. 


FP. 41. I. 25. for originginal read original. 


P. 53. I. 20. for alotted read allotted. 


P. 100. I. 23. dele important topic. 
P. 130. 1. 5. for line read life. 


Ibid 1. 9. for vain is that hope ö read vain is chat hope ? 


Ibid l. 19. inſert fouls, 


ArrENDIX. 


r. 1 50.1, 26. for competbl read 8 


P. 150. 19. for els read room. 
P. 10. 9. inſert that. 
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9 1 Right Reverend Dr. & HE RL O C K's Diſcourſes 
on the USE and INTENT f PROPHECY ; 


F _ 
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Ina LETTER formerly ſent to his L.ORDSHIP, : | 
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AVING had an occaſion lately to Gnſider your Lordſhip 8 
II ̃ much admired Diſcourſes on the Le and Intent of Prophecy, 
aalvnd recollecting the pleaſure I had received from a former peruſal of 
them, it was with no ſmall degree of ſurprize that I perceived objec- 
tions to the general tenor of your Lordſhip's reaſoning upon. that at 
jez, which had heaped wy obſervation before. LT} 
| | Theſe, my Lord, I os leave to ſubmit to your Lordſhip's con 
 {ideration, with all the deference due to a perſon of that exalted ſtation 
in the church to which your Lordſhip is advanced, and which you 


; TH Ws 1 — 


4 Remarks on Dr. SuzRLoOck's Diſcourſes 

dignify with ſuch eminent and extenſive abilities : * And that I may 
not treſpaſs too long upon your Lordſhip's time and patience in this 
Addreſs, I ſhall, after having endeavoured to aſcertain the Apoſtle's 


meaning in that much controverted paſſage, prefixed to your Diſ- 


courſes, confine my remarks, for the preſent, to an obſer vation or two 


upon your Lordſhip's exalted idea of Miracles, as an evidence of a 


Prophet's divine authority. 


Firſt then, let us turn to our texte have alſo a more Jure 
word of prophecy 3 whereunto ye do well if ye take heed as unto a light 


| that ſhineth in a dark place, until the day dawn and the "y far ar ſe 


in our hearts. II. Peter, 1 i. 14 


1 ; £ » : 
W 3 > — 


„The midi of the text, fays _ Lordſhip, i 18 1 the 15 
Word of Prophecy and the immediate Word of God—and according 


to this expoſition of the paſſage, St. Peter, who declares that he heard 


the Voice of God himſelf in the Mount, is made in his own perſon to 
ſay (for the words are, we have a more ſure word of prophecy) that 


the dark Prophecies of the Old Teſtament were a ſurer and more cer- 
tain evidence than this immediate Voice of God, which he heard with 
| his own ears: Now, in the name of God, ſays your Lordſhip, what 


is Prophecy, that it ſhould be more ſurely and certainly to be 
depended on than che immediate Voice of God? Is it poſſible to think 


that St. Peter, or any man in his wits, could make ſuch a compa- 


riſon! PF 7 


Upon 3 your Lordſhip means to fix the abſurdity ſuppoſed 
above, I own I do not clearly underſtand; nor can I ſee what could 2 
give occaſion for your Lordſhip to aſk, with ſach 3 eagernels, . 


* The original letter was ſent to his Lordſhip the winter before Dr. Middleton 8 
attack upon theſe Diſcourſes: Nor had the writer then Gs leaſt Oye of Dr. 
Aiddleton's deſign, 


2 


what 


on the TY and IxTexT of Paornncy. 5 


what is Prophecy, that it ſhould be more ſurely and certainly to be 
depended on than the immediate Voice of God? For St. Peter, my 


Lord, in the paſſage before us, evidently refers not to Prophecy in ge- 


neral, which your Lordſhip's queſtion ſuppoſes; but to ſome one 
determinate Prophecy in particular. What that is, we ſhall ſoon, I 
Nene rh able to regen 3 


The ne more F n aocelfory to be preached to the 


2 Chriſtians, who were then ſuffering for Chriſt's ſake; was the certainty 


of his coming in ſuture majeſty. to judge the world, and to reward 
them in an after ſtate, in proportion to the tribulations to which they 
were expoſed in his; and, after diſclaiming all art and deceit,” — 


in doing what ?—Not as your Lordſhip intimates, in “ ſetting forth 


the promiles and expectations of the Goſpel ” in general; but in mak- 
ing known to thoſe Chriſtians the power and coming of our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift in particular, © he proceeds to declare upon what evidence 
and authority he had raiſed ſuch expectations in them.” Of this, he 
tells them, they had ſome evidence, when they were eye witneſſes of 
his majeſty: For, ſays he, he received from God, the Father, honour 
and glory, when there came a voice from the excellent glory——This is 
my beloved Son, in whon I am well pleaſed, &c. But the criterion 
upon which he reſts, at laſt, the credibility of that predicted event, is 
What? The more ſure word of propliecy. — And this more ſure word 
of Prophecy is hat? — The Word of God, ſays your Lordſhip, 
to whom all futurity is known.” P. 27. By which your Lordſhip 


_ evidently means, not this or that word in particular, but the Word 


*. 


of God in general, as it lies in the ſacred writings at large: For © the 


Mord of Prophecy, ſays your Lordſhip, is not to be underſtood merely 
of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, for it evidently refers to the 


Fra of the New, and to 2 them chiefly.” F. 25255 


But 


6 _ = Remarks on Dr. SurnLOCK's Diſcourſes | 
But this, my Lord, is conſidering this more ſure word of Prophecy 
in terms too general ſtill—it alludes, moſt unqueſtionably, not to 
Prophecy in general, as it lies in the inſpired writings, new or old, but 
to ſome one determinate Prophecy in particular, to which the Apoſtle, 
for their immediate comfort and - conſolation, was engaging the then 
perſecuted Chriſtians attention——wviz. that Word of Prophecy con- 
cerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which we read in St. Matthew's 
Goſpel, [chap. xxiv.] the completion of which they. were to conſider f 
as a ſure and certain ſign of the future diſſolution of the world, and of 
Chriſt's coming then to judge the quick and the dead. This was the 
Lighi the completion of that event was the Light to which, ſays St. 
Peter, ye do well to attend, as unto a light that ſhineth in a dark place; 
a light which(glimmering as it may be) is the greateſt that our Saviour 
has been pleaſed to afford us concerning that event, greater than that 
which aroſe from miracles, or even from that declaration of his power 
and majeſty by a Voice from Heaven. For, as your Lordſhip obſerves, 
it is but a ſtrong preſumption at beſt, that Chriſt ſhall come again in 
glory, that we have already ſeen him glorified ; but to aſſure us that 
he will ſo come, and ſo uſe his power, we have the more fure Word 
of Prophecy, viz. this prediction of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, upon 
the contingent completion of which, the Apoſtle reſts the credibility 
of that other predicted event, which would ſoon, as he intimates, be 
rendered unqueſtionable, not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, by evidence 
ariſing from the Word of God, or the promiſes of the Goſpel in ge- 
neral; but by that more, or rather that moſt ſure Word of Prophecy, 

the propheſied deſtruction of Jeruſalem in particular, 


This, my Lord, is my interpretation of that much diſputed paſſage 
of Scripture in St. Peter's ſecond Epiſtle, which I could have wiſhed 


* That the comparative Sci may be uſed in this text in the ſenſe of the poſtzve, 
without “ introducing a new uſe of language into the text,“ various proofs might, if 
occaſion, my Lord, required, be produced, | 


not. 


on the UsE and INTENT of Propmtcy, #7 
not to have laboured under the diſadvantage of differing in any degree 
from your own. You ſee, however, my Lord, that I do not endea- 
vour to defend thoſe who would, from that text, prove the evidence of 
Prophecy to be above any other, by which the truth of the Goſpel 
eomes confirmed : The truth of the Goſpel-is, I am ſatisfied, a point 
here quite out of the queſtion: But as your Lordſhip does take oc- 
cafion from thence to enquire upon what evidence the authority of a 
Prophet depends, and to declare, at the ſame time, that our faith in tbe 
Prophet reſts upon the authority of Miracles. That Miracles are 
the Prophet $ greateſt authority,” I will beg leave, in the next place, 
my Lord, to enquire how far that opinion appears to be founded in 
truth, or even from the tenor of your eee, s reaſoning on the C 
and Intent 9 Prophecy. 


« Scripture Prophecies 85 Lordſhip, with great judgment, conſi- 
ders, as ſo many declarations which God has made coneerning the future 
ſtate of mankind in this world and the next; conſequently all the hopes 
and expectations which are. grounded on God's promiſes, and do not 
refult from reaſon and natural knowledge.” P. 55. And what fre- 
quent occafion there was, my Lord; for Prophecy (conſidered in this 
light) the appearance of a deliverance from the evils, conſequent upon 
Adam's transgreſſion, which would otherwiſe have. been wanting; 
clearly e evinces. 15 
5 The firſt ail: viz. that the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe 
the ſerpent's head, opened to the world a general expectation only of | 
a deliverance one time or other to be obtained: Ven and how, 
were particulars gradually to-be explained by prophecies of an after 
date, In length of time, when the credibility: of prophecies began to 
be diſputed (owing perhaps more to the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs 
of mankind; than to any real ground for infidelity): Miracles came in 
aid, for the ſupport of the Prophet's pretenſions——and hence it was 


that Moſes required and ſo amply. obtained of God the power. of. 
working Miracles, 


But 


Remarks on . Surntocr's Dj ſcourſes 


Put if every Prophecy (of a public nature I mean) ſince the Fall 
was to be conſidered as an added opening of God's grand ſeheme of 
univerſal redemption, muſt not the credibility of each be drawn 
rather from the relation it bore to, and the connection it appeared 
to have with the fr Prophecy deliv ered to mankind, than from 
Miracles, which might prove indeed the agency of a Being ſuperior 
in power to man, but nothing certain as to the goodneſs and veracity 
of that Peing, or the equity of his claim to a divine authority. | 


And therefore] my 1.850. if it is abſurd to 3 that Prophecy 
was ever Intended for the benefit of thoſe in whole age the things 
propheſied are fulfilled, I would aſk how it will appear, from your 
Lordthip' s GWn account of them, to have been of any benefit or con- 
ſequence at all? For your Lordſhip ſays, that the ancient Prophecies 
were not apprehended, or clearly underſtood, by ge c ry : 
who delivered they .. | F. 3H bot lde em 


My LA "what ice there. « can be 6 to any ks to be 
iel from it) between a prediction which never came to men's ears, 
and one which, when heard, was not capable of being, underſtood, 1 
own I am not able to diſcern. Though Daniel, upon his extraordinary 
viſion, ſays, I heard but underſiood not, does it follow that he under- 
ſtood nothing of what he heard ? Surely No. For otherwiſe (which | in 
this caſe cannot be well ſuppoſed) he muſt have heard and talked with- 

out ideas. No; the caſe was, that what he heard made him deſirous 
of hearing and underſtanding more: to underſtand, in ſhort every cir- 
cumſtance concerning thoſe things, which he heard only in general 
terms, and underſtood not ſo particularly, fo plainly, and ſo. diſtinck. 
ly, as he could have wiſhed to have done, | 


And ſuch, in many inſtances, appears to bave — ha ak whh 
our Lord's diſciples, more eſpecially in that remarkable queſtion, 

Lord, wilt thou at this time reſtore the kingdom fo Iſrael ? 'They, we 

find, 
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| find, heard but underſtood not: underſtood not the time , 


or manner how that reſtoration was to A brought to paſs, which our 
Saviour told them it was not given them to know. But can it be 


imagined that they did not | —_—_ what they had heard? 


So likewiſe we have ſeen, or which is the ſame thing, have read 
and heard of, that life and immortality, which was brought to light 
by the Goſpel; and yet it muſt be owned that we too, in ſeeing, ſee 
not, i. e. ſee not into or hear all the particulars of thoſe things re- 
ſpecting which the Apoſtle ſays, Eye hath not ſeen (nor in this life 
ever will ſee) nor Ear heard and yet will it be ſaid that we under- 
ſtand not what we do ſee, or what we have heard? With as much 


reaſon, I think, may this be affirmed as that the Prophets propheſicd 
what they underſtood not. 


The propriety of their alluſions, the force and emphaſis of thoſe 
| ſymbolical, figurative, and metaphorical expreſſions, of which the 
Oriental language principally conſiſted, was undoubtedly, if not Jite- 
rally obvious, at leaſt critically, I mean, by the Uſe of critical learning, 
clearly explicable to all who either heard or had any immediate con- 
cern in them ; though, from the want of that critical aid, they be not 


all of them fo literally clear and intelligible to the unlearned of the 
preſent times. 


« But our Saviour, ſays your Lordſhip, ſeems to ſpeak of ancient 
| Prophecies under the charafer of dark ſpeeches. Know ye not this 
Parable, and how then will ye UNDERSTAND ALL PARABLES? If 
ye underſtand not this Parable of the Sower, how will ye underftand 
all the ancient Parables relating to the Goſpel ?” P. 35. 


But what * my Lord, has this to the queſtion whether the 
Prophet did or did not underſtand what he faid ? In the caſe men- 


Ss tioned 
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tioned by your Lordthip, the ignorance moſt evidently lay not in the 
Prophet, but ſolely in the hearers: and yet to ſhew how neceſſary it 
was that that ignorance fhould be removed from them (for they were 
to ſucceed him in the capacity of Prophets) our Saviour takes upon 
him to give them an n explanation of thoſe Parables. The Parable 1 is. 
this, &c. 


Here then, my Lord, is no inſſance in hiſtory to prove that Pro- 
phecy was never intended to be a very diftin& evidence; and conſider- 
ing it (as your Lordſhip does) as a revelation, there can be no founda- 
tion, I think, in Reaſon, to ſuppoſe it; or that, becauſe many Prophets 

and righteous men have defired to fee thoſe things which the Apoſtles 
ſaw, and did not ſee them; and to hear thoſe things which they heard, 
and did not hear them; that therefore they did, not underſtand even what 
they did ſee and did hear: Or that ſeeing, according. to the Apoftle's 
phraſe, through a glaſs darkly, is, in effect, not ſeeing at all. P. 31. 
For if by the help of a telefcope, I bring to my view ſome diſtant- 
object, (for example, a building) of which by the naked eye J was able- 
to diſcover nothing at all, I may ſurely, by means of this glaſs, know 
what the object is which preſents itſelf to me, though I be not able 
perhaps thoroughly to diſcover the exact form, height, and orna- 
ments, &c. of that building, but only in general, that it is a building. 
With what propriety therefore can this metaphorical expreſſion of the 
Apoſtle be urged to prove that the Prophets and righteous men of old. 
to whom the Word of God came, did not clearly underſtand the 
things which they were commiſſioned to foretell? And how, if they 
were attended with ſo much obſcurity, as your Lordſhip imagines, 
could they be productive of diſcoveries ſo eſſential to the ee 
conſolation of mankind- 


From your. Lordſhip's reaſoning, therefore, on the Uſe and Intent 
of Prophecy, it does not appear, I think, that Erophery was at all an, 
imper OY 
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imperfedt unintelligible evidence; but, on the contrary, that it was 


ſuch a light to lighten the Gentile world, as might lead them to a diſ- 
covery of all thoſe truths, which it was neceſſary for them, in their 
then ſituation, to be made acquainted with ; and that the beſt evi- 
dence that a Prophet could give of the truth of what he predicted, was 
the accompliſhment of what he foretold. 


But then it will be nenind; that though the Prophecies, when com- 
Pleted, do give an undoubted ſanction to the Prophet's pretenſions, 
whence will ariſe his intermediate authority (for ſome he muſt have) 
before ſuch completion ? From his bare word of promiſe ? That, 
you'll ſay, carries not with it any preſent conviction. It does not, 
perhaps, ſo frequently as could be wiſhed for, nor ſo univerſally as 
perhaps it might: Prejudice and obſtinacy will too often be means 
to prevent it, For this reaſon God has vouchſafed to open the eye 
of the underſtanding (oft times too wilfully ſhut againſt Truth) by 
| ſome ocular demonſtrations of his ſpeaking to them, when the reaſo- 
nableneſs and conſiſtency of the Prophecy might and would, in un- 
prejudiced minds, have gained an immediate aſſent for I cannot 


but think, that the drift of every Prophecy ſince the Fall, prepared 


the way for the expectation and reception of another——and that the 
one was a kind of key to the other ; and therefore, my Lord, in an- 
{wer to your Lordſhip's queſtion, whether it be © probable that God 
ſhould work Miracles to humour men in their folly ?” I believe it 
may with great truth be affirmed, that in fact he frequently did: 
Witneſs that continual clamour for them among the Iſraelites, and 
his gratifying that people with them, often when nothing but the ut- 
moſt folly and obſtinacy could have tempted thoſe people to require 
them and I muſt atk, my Lord, why, if Miracles bring with them 
ſuch an immediate demonſtration of Divine Authority and Power, 
did Gideon. take upon him to aſk, and God vouchſafe to grant, any 
more than one for his conviction? For one Miracle is a demonſtra- 
WS tion 
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tion of a Divine Power and Authority in the agent, or it is not: If, 
in reality, it is, an hundred could be no more; and all beſides, in the 
caſe of Gideon, muſt have been ſuperfluous and unneceſſary. 

4% 4 33s however, to be obſerved, that as falſhood might and did 
put on ſometimes the diſguiſes of truth ; and becauſe fomething before 
the completion of his Prophecies was neceſſary for a preſent ſupport of 
the Prophet's authority, Miracles were, at times made the diſtinguiſh- 
ing criterion of truth, by means of which the Prophets of the 
Old Teſtament and the Apoſtles of the New, frequently ſucceeded in 

bringing men over to the acknowledgment of their authority, —1 
ſay frequently, but not always; for in proportion as falſe Prophets 
encreaſed, falſe Miracles prevailed, which, being ſometimes managed 
with too much dexterity and addreſs, not to impoſe on the under- 
ſtandings bf many, made it difficult to determine, with certainty, on 
which ſide the real authority lay. And it 1s notorions, from the cool 
reception which many of our Saviour's Miracles met with among 
thoſe who were eye- witneſſes of them, what a precarious teſtimony 
they afforded of a Divine Power and Authority in the doer; thoſe 
in particular which he worked in his own country of Nazareth, and 
afterwards purpoſely diſcontinued, becauſe of their unbelief; not to 
mention the imputation they brought upon him, of his being under 
the influence and direction of Beelxebub the prince of the devils. Nor 
was all this owing ſo much to a total diſregard to Miracles, as to a 
fanguine regard to a miſtaken interpretation of Prophecy : For though 
Prophecy cannot, in'the nature of things, be couched in terms which do 
not convey ſome fixed and determinate meaning; yet it does not 
therefore follow, that men may not draw other inferences and con- 

cluſions from that meaning than are warranted by the Prophecy; for 
ſuch, in fact, was the caſe with the Jews: They were not ſatisfied to 
wait for that fuller diſcovery concerning the Meſſiah, which he alone 
was to make, but ſupplied what was left afterwards to be explained, 


with 
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with ſuch conjectures of temporal majeſty and power, with reſpe& to 
his promiſed appearance among them, which it was not in the power 
of all his Miracles to remove. Nor could they therefore, be brought, by 
any means (not even by Miracles) to acknowledge for their Prince 
and Saviour, one who offered himſelf to them under ſo low and mean 
an appes rance as that of the 9 s fon. 


I not this the carpenter's ſont—A Fele which, as it intirely re- 
ſpected the evidence of Prophecy, ſo called, ſhews, at the ſame time, 
how inefteftual Miracles are for conviction where the evidence of Pro- 
phecy ſeems to be wanting. 


Our Saviour, it 1s true, appeals to Miracles 3 in proof of his divine 
miſſion, but does he not likewiſe to Prophecy ?——Search the Scrip- 
tures, ſays he, for they are they which teſtify of me. And one thing 
which made it neceſſary for him to diſplay ſo frequently bis power in 
working Miracles was, that the Prophets propheſied that he would 
work them, well foreſeeing that the perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of 
many would require them. But if the evidence of a Divine Power 
from Miracles did not always appear clear and unqueſtionable to 
thoſe who were eye-witneſſes of them, is it poſſible they can come to 
4s with a greater degree of certainty ? It matters not whether they 
do or do not :—the completion of their Prophecies leaves us no room 
to doubt of the reality of thoſe Miracles aſcribed to our Saviour and: 
his apoſtles, which will always ſerve to give them a preference to all 
other Miracles of an after-date ; many of which are worthy. of no 
other notice than as they confirm that Prophecy of our Saviour, many 
all come in my name, and ſhall ſhew ſigns and wonders to ſeduce, if 
poſſible, the elect. . | 
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J hope, my Lord, I ſtand in no need of an apology for the free- 


dom of this addreſs, but flatter myſelf that it will meet with, from 


your Lordſhip, a degree of candor proportioned to that deference 


and ſubmiſſion with which it is preſented by, 


MY LORD, Er. 


Dated November 1 749. 


* * The Biſhop in his anſwer, which was very ſhort, thanked me 
for the pains J had taken to peruſe his book, and for the candid 
manner in which I communicated my ſentiments to him— 
wiſhed he could give me ſatisfaction at large, but his hand was | 
too unſteady to write a long letter. Afterwards it became 
unneceſſary, as a more powerful antagoniſt attacked his Lord- 
ſhip upon the ſame performance, in public, whom Dr, Ruther- 
ford undertook to anſwer. 


POS T. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


WHEN Dr. Middleton. had publiſhed his Critique upon the 

' Diſcourſes we have been now conſidering, 1 was induced, from a pe- 

ruſal of that work, to give a further ſcope to my thoughts upon 

the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, which I ſubmit to the reader's peru- 
fal, as additional ſupports of the arguments advanced above. 


Though Dr. Middleton is far from being right, throughout the 
whole of his performance, yet he has advanced ſome obſervations 
upon his Lordſhip's diſcourſe, to which his defender, Dr. Rutherford, 
has replied, in a manner neither to his own nor his Lordſhip's ad- 
vantage. Inſtead of clearing up the controverted text, and ſtrength- 
ening his Lordſhip's ſenſe of it, he manifeſtly trifles with his antago- 
niſt, and aims rather to confound than to confute.. 


I own that Dr, Middleton is quite wrong in ſuppoſing the furs 
Word of Prophecy to reſpe& the truth of the Goſpel diſpenſation, 
and that the Biſhop and Dr. Rutherford are right in confining it to 
an evidence for the certainty of Chriſt's coming again in power But 
the error, into which both have fallen, is their not conſidering that 
the text refers to a particular Prophecy given by our Saviour, vis. 
that recorded in the 24th chapter of St. Matthew's Goſpel, and not. 
to the Word of God in general, or the prophetic Writings at large. 


In ſupport of the latter of the two opinions, the Biſhop ſeems to 
lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon that paſſage in Iſaiah, chap. liii. 10. He /hall 
prolong his days [have an everlaſting kingdom] and the pleaſure of 

the Lord ſpall proſper in his hand.. But his own. comment upon tat 
Prophecy 
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Prophecy ſeems, I think, to prove that it was by no means intended 
to predict ſuch a eircumſtance concerning our Saviour, or if ſuch 
was its deſign, that it could not anſwer the end propoſed, vis. the 
conveying to the minds of the apoſtles' adherents a ſure and certain 
hope of its future accompliſhment. For, ſays the Biſhop [p. 70. 
„ the plain ſenſe of the whole paſſage appeared, at the time of the 


delivery, loaded with contradictions 3 but the reſurrection of Chriſt 


reconciled all theſe difficulties and ſeeming inconſiſtencies.” What 
difficulties and ſeeming inconſiſtencies? * Why, that one born to 
to miſery and affliction ere, thould be the heir of an everlaſting 


kingdom ; that he who was condemned, executed, laid in the grave, 


ſhould, after all this, prolong his 1 and ſee the work of the Lord 


proſper in his hand.“ 


But what is all this to an aſſurance of Chriſt's coming again in 
power. Thoſe who attended to that Prophecy, without ſome more 
expreſs declaration, might very well ſuppoſe the Prophecy of prolong- 

ing his days to be ſufficiently fulfilled by his aſcenſion into Heaven— 
that he would come down again from thence, and reviſit his people 
here, they would neceſſarily conſider as a predicted event, for the fu- 
ture accompliſhment of which ſome more ſatisfactory evidence would 

be requiſite, than what aroſe from the paſſage quoted from Iſaiah. 
This at leaſt muſt be granted, that inſtead of its being a more ſure 
Word of Prophecy, or ſome more ſure foundation for fuch a hope, 
it was manifeſtly the reverſe ; was far ſhort of what reſulted from 


the declaration of his power and majeſty from Heaven, But to 
proceed a. 


Dr. Rutherford reduces his Lordſhip's account of Prophecy to the 
three following heads: There are ſuch, ſays he, 


Purft, 
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"Firſt, Whole langlage i Is plain and meaning allo plain, —all beſides 
that differs, I think; as widely from the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, 
conſidered as a award as light Tous from autrarr4d 
«d 39 JTIQU 0 10% 01e 7 | ; 

* Secondly, There are ch as are ploin as to ien but eine 
as to the nas} pg what TOYS can be ym n conveys 
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a Third, There are ſoch whole lan guage is ee an auen, 
and We 1 Kccount.”' 0e at ein 221 zd 
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HH. aving we REY 98 paſſages v which relate to ſack Pods 
as ſeem to determine the times and ſeaſons of God's workings, the 
| Biſhop adds, The caſe is very much the ſame with regard to 
other Prophecies, which are penned ſome of them in a very exalted 
ſtyle and bold figures,: deſcribing the judgment, or mereies of God; 
repreſentin g ſpiritual, bleflings under temporal proſperity; ; and often- 
times ſuch matters as cannot poſſibly admit of a literal 1 interpretation : 
in which caſe, though we ſee the general intent and meaning, and find 
ſufficient ground for hope and fear from the ſcope: of the. Prophecy, 

yet, we can with no certainty. fix the Ft and nie manner 
e eee B. 346, e eee | 


* * 


"Fi never thought that an "chal i, full of bold 2 was ever 
adjudged, in any writings whatever, an obſcurity; but, on the contra- 
ry, that it was conſidered as a more bright and enlivened deſcription : 
nor did I ever conceive that figurative and dark expreſſions w were one 
and the ſame kind of language. P. 31. 
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Homer and Virgil, Pindar,“ and Horace, abound. in, exalted and 
bold figures 3 but whoever conſidered gem 9s 12 many: qbſeuxities in 
thoſe admired writers I:thovght that! they. were eficemed i inſtangeß 
of a ſablimity of ſentiment that was not capable of being FIT by 


2 en mne labgaagec ät * 
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( 3 We 3 9 8 fas the Biſhop, 2 Fa truth o. 
the Goſpel, does not reſt upon this, that the event has neceſſarily li- 


mited and aſcertained the particular ſenſe and meaning of every Pro- 
phecy ; ; but in this, that every Prophecy. has, in a proper ſenſæ and 
meaning been completed by the coming of Chriſt the evidence muſt 
| ariſe an a n e 18 all B eogether.” P. * 


N uA noi 238 100} ene 6 S760 blogt N qt 
11 a 3 Ren ts not Timited to a particular 55 and 
meaning, I wald nit what ſenſe and meaning there ean be in deliver- 
ing ſuch kind of Prophecy at all 7 and what other purpoſe eam a view 
and commpariſon of a number of fuch Prophecies anſwer, than to ſo- 
ment endleſs feuds and ani mofities in applying ther ; When the ſenſe 
of a Prophecy % fo very vague and Indeterminiate, Who ſhall; with | 
more authority than another, determine which to be the: true one 2 
And yet it is ſaid, „whatever Prophecies there are of a dark or figu- 
ratiy e fort, _ relate to the Meſfiah, they muſt #eceſſorily be ſhewn 
do be accompliſhed in the perſon. of the bleſſed Tefus, orhe could not 
be the Meffiah — though 4a figurative deſeription of a future: 
event will be figurative and dark; even vrhen the event happens,” yet 


unleſs you can from theſe point out the Me e of T6 gas, he is 
n and indeed not the true Chriſt, 


Ir that be Ge cat the Ns have as good an authority to affert; f 
that the Prophecies of the Meſſiah are not fulfilled in the perſon of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as we to declare that they are—Por : as opinion, in this: 


* Pingar, 3 I conſider as a writer of a moſt extravagant luxuriancy of fancy, 
and greatly exceptionable in what criticks call an abuſe of metaphor. 


en we Us: and Intent of Pxbomity, ay 
<aſe, mult be the only rule of itterpretition, why thbuld the one avi 
wid n of Weight? in n of ROTOR" ou the other! ?' 
v4 9394: Sage Stgl bes 1 ig, bad, 
8 think at the Bip confiieind 5 . e Rn w to 
dhe. nnture, the ue, and intent of Prophecy For with reſpect to 
the Prophecy—a virgin ſhall conteive and bear a fon—this was à pro- 
"poſition, ſays his Lotdfhip, which ſeemed to want ſome other inter- 
-pretation than a, literul one, which was againſt all experience of the 
World, and which wanted not the veil or cover of figurative 
language ; for being plainly foretold, they would hardly, ſays he, 
for the ſeeming. incredibility of the things themſelves, be received 
and admitted in heir literal meaning. \P. 39.] Which is 4s much a5 
to ſay, chat if it had been poffible for men to have underflood the 
meaning of this Prophecy; from the terms in which it was delivered, 
ſome other words would have deen found out to have ohſeured it.. 
How ſuch a deſigned obſcurity 1 in a Prophecy can conſiſt with its ſup- 
"poſed Uſe and Intent, as an intended revelation 1 mean, I own Tam 
not able to conceive.” Nor is it leſs unaccountable or incredible, that 
the Prophecy abovementioned muſt neceſſarily be interpreted into ſome 
dark remote prefiguration, as it was evidently given for the particular 
ſatisfaction of King Ahas, and had received its accompliſhment in his 
days. And the application of chat event, by the evangeliſt, to the mi- 
raculous birth of otir Saviour; we may, with great propriety, confider 
- as ſpoken by way of acconmodution or alufion only——it being uſual 
with the Jews to ſay a paſſage of Scripture was fulfilled, as often as 
any thing happened to which it might be -applied—a mode of expreſ- 
Hon: uſual with the Heathen writers Iikewiſe. Thus, i in /Elian, Dio- 
genes Synopenfis uſed continually to Tay, that he bimfelf ſuſſlied or 
underwent all the diſtreſſes of Tragedy. On mes Traps ies apes 
<7 EKITAHPOL x: Xa en .. 5. 11, i p. 27 3 "VIS Le lere 
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But to Wee defence of tlie ſecond. of. Dr. Rutherfotd's 
this definitions: of Prophecy, it has been urged, (That there are 
numberleſs paſſages, both in ſacred and prophane writers, where the 
words are very, eaſy, and here it is ſearce poſſible not to underſtand 
the literal conſtruction, and yet the ſenſe is very obſcure. For in- 
ſtance, Pythagoras's precept, Kan aπτα e. The words, it is 
ſald, are quite plain, but the great variety of opinions about the true 


ſenſe of them, ſhews that it is polhble, that langnege may be Plain, 


Mme yet not aue a 0 weng. Dosttav- flir bas blow 


. wv! om are : Hein: e nor rid i appear te to We hi 
the meaning of them is not alſo plain. They contain a prohibition 
from the uſe of heans—the original neaſon for the prohibition; is not 
indeed no equally plain but what then-?; What if · fome ſu poſe : 
the prohibition to have been given on account of an Opinion advanced 
by Pythagoras, that men and beans ſprang from the ſame fort of pu- 
trid matter; whilſt others conſider it as an intended caution againſt 
too haſtily engaging in elections, determined uſually by ballotting 
with beans ? This difference of conjecture, as to the import of the 

prohibition, 1 is by no means, I think, an inſtance to prove that lan- 
guage may be plain and yet not convey a plain meaning. In this 
caſe, both are equally plain, the language and the meaning of the 
words of which it is compoſed: I might ſay, the former is plain be- 
cauſe and only becauſe the latter is plain and intelligible. The mean- 
ing has, 1 grant, an allufve ſignification, for the determination of 
which a neceſſary hiſtorical point of knowledge ſeems to have been 
in à great meaſure loſt ; and it is obſervable, that there are, among 
the claſſic writers, peculiarly called ſuch, many expreſſions which, to 
common readers, are and muſt be dark and obſcure, becauſe the terms 
are alluſive, and the things and perſons, &c. to which they allude, axe 
known only to the learned in the hiſtory of the times, in which the 
circumſtances alluded to occurred or to pagan theology. : Figurative 
expreſſic ns in the Prophetic writings are, to common readers, obſcure 


upon 


den the USE and InTExT'of PRO HAL. 27 
upon tlie ſamè account not from the nature of figurative tile in 


4 4 4 


meant to convey. For I infiſt upon it ſtill, that ſgurative language 
is not in its nature obſcure; or to be conſidered as intentionally made 
uſe of as fuch by any writers, ſaered or prophane. It conſiſts, on the 
contrary; of that Which giyes expreſſion, if 1, may ſo ſpeak, to lan- 
guage; like thoſe colourings in a picture, by a; judicious application 
of which, the painter gives what we uſually call a fribing likeneſs of 
the original. When, therefore, a man has recourſe to originals, whe- 
ther profane or ſacred, without having previouſly acquired the quali- 
fications of a ſcholar or a critic, figurative language may and muſt ap- 
pear to him dark and obſcure, but this. does- not prove that it is really 
ſo in itſelf, A peculiar ſort of learning is, in this caſe, required, in: 
order to arrive at the writer's meaning, of which whilft the reader re- 
mains ignorant, he, inſtead of receiving inſtruction or pleaſure from 
figurative language, muſt, on the contrary, be proportionally confoun- 
ded and perplexed by it. Though therefore Scripture Prophecies may, 
from an ignorance of the genius of the Oriental ſtile, and of the ritet, 
| hiſtory, and chronology of the Heathen world, and the Jewiſh nation, 
come to the unlearned of after times, inyeloped in a kind of darkneſs 
and obſcurity and ſeeming intelligibility, yet we are not to infer from 
thence, that the Prophets of old, or thofe to whom their Prophecies 
came, were all equally void of ideas, as to the ſubject matter of each 
Prophecy; we may, on the contrary, reaſonably conclude, that they 
were mutually and equally animated and enraptured—the one in 
forming thoſe expreſſive images of their evangelical importance, the: 
other in receiving correſpondent impreſſions from them.“ 


* That the contingent obſcurity of Scripture Prophecy is reducible to the rules of 
critical interpretation, the public will, I preſume, ſhortly receive a pleaſing proof,. 
from a publication of Diſcourſes: delivered from the pulpit by the very — and in- 
genious fir/{ preacher of the Varburtonian Lectures. 


Having 


| 2 Remnyks on Dr. SUERLOCK'S 
Having now finiſhed my 'remarks upon that ee 6 
mance, the Uſe and Prophecy, which aroſe more from acci- 
deſigni it will be ſtioe to my 

to the memory ot the Great Arthon, to ac. 
| | performances, he 
reach of cenfure'; ner does i come attended with any other imper- 
feQtions than what ſerve to remind us, that Infallibility i is not the lot 
that the Sun has its 
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og | MONG# the chill b derte tote of enquiry, which have 
FM -agitated the thoughts, and exerciſed the pens of ſpeculative 
controverſialiſts, ſcarte any, perhaps, have been debated with ſo much 
eagerneſs, and to ſo little purpoſe, as thoſe of which conſiſts the 
errand gon which we ure now entering. 
"The mier firſt of Wem Which will 1 Wund lead to an examina- 
tion of the laſt, I ſhall ooHHider under the general term Predeſtination, 
and as diſcuſſed by the \Colviniſts and Arminians, with whom the 
controverſy at wes reſted, and which ans d n reduces to the 


follo _ _ ue. 


e The — —— 155 15 may be reduced to this ſingle 
point, as its head and ſource: Vpon wht views did God form his 


B MC" 2s 


"41 
81 
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2 On PaaDpESTINAT ION, ELECTION, 


purpoſes and defigns concerning mankind ? Whether he did it mere- 


ly upon a defign of advancing his own glory, and for manifeſting 
| hi rides! in n order to Which, he ſettled the great'a and 


1 
nce ? or whether he 
e all the 1. 45 motions of theſe rational agents that he did 


intend to create; and, according to what he foreſaw they would 


1 chuſe, and do (in all the various circumſtances in which he might 
| 185 Kr formed his decrees | * 
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Here, pgs the Biſhop, the ata banks ; as 4 here, | think, 
1 . we Were 8 bring ir to an end. 1g 


F 


That the all-merciful Creator could have no br v views and de- 
Ans, in giving exiſtence to man, than to make him capable at leaſt, 
of acquiring happineſs, no one will dare to diſpute, who doubts not 
of the infmite juſtiee, benignity/ and/mercy of God—a ſufficient anſ- 
wer this, I preſume, to the two queries ſtated above, and an opening, 

_— the ſame time, to an uwe, po the merits of the woldec 
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To! imagine, 5 che cabin iſs, qhat God abſolutely jr "ay 
e fore the foundation of the world, eternal happineſs to ſome of his crea- 
tu res, to the remainder everlaſting miſery ; and nat merely in order 
1 to. give a ſeope for the diſplay of his prerogative, as Cord F all, is 
5 to form in our minds an idea of partiality in Deity, than which 
there cannot be one more horrid, F or granting only, What it would 

be a kind of Blaſphemy not to allow, that God cannot; but aulill hap- 

pineſs indiſcriminately, and without exception, to all to whom he 
i imparts a rational exiſtence, it neceſſarily follows, that if miſary hap- 
ö | pens to be the future fate of any, - it reſults not from. the wall, 
= or an overeruling decree of Heaven. 


The 


RzexoBATION, and FuTuns PUNISHMENTS. 3 
The Creator decrees, indeed, infamy and miſery to vice, and 
r honour, and immortality to virtue; but do thoſe reſpective 
decrees predſtinate or predetermine this man to the choice of the 
former, or that to the purſuit of the latter? | Certainly no——nor 
can, neee e CU fix the "Je thts of the one or the 


To this obvibus- deduktion from reaſon, it will, however, be 
| ee perhaps, in the firſt place, that predeſtinating miſery to ſin, 


is virtually predeſtinating miſery to the ſinner; 'and, ſecond} ly, that 


Sori prure authenticates the doctrine of Pagination, as advanced od 
the- Cabin iſe, | 4a 


Wich dee 6 to the laſt of theſe two poſitions, which 1 chuſe to 
take firſt into conſideration, I beg it may be obſerved, in the 
firſt place, that there are only the following paſſages in Scripture, 
in which the term predeſiinate, and its derivatives, reſpectively 1 
eur; and, ſecondly, that in neither of thoſe paſſages any thing can 


be reaſonably inferred, * eoufrmative We the Catvini oy Mn 
from wr eee i 


"Dor "A he did 17 foribnow } he did 7 predefinate—and w we: he did 
| predeſinate them he a Io called. Rom. viii. 29, 30. And again— 


Having predeſtinated us to the adoption of ſons—and—being predeſti- 
rated according to the purpoſe of him who worketh all things, ac- 
ach to the criſes of 1 own will. Fes arch i. 5. 11. 


f. or a right rss «of theſe important paſſages i in Serip- 
ture, it will be neceſſary to conſider, what the Apoſtle had prin- 
cipally in view, when he penned thoſe two Epiſtles, from whence 
the words are taken. And this we find to be a laboured proof 
of a preordained, predetermined will of God, to make the Gen- 

B 2 | 5 tile 


4 On PxEDESTINATION, ELECTION, 
tile. world copartners with the Jews in the privileges of the Goſpel 
Diſpenſation. I ham he did foreknow. he alſa did predeſtinate, 40 
be conformed to the image of his Son. The. Apoſtle_had, in the 
preceding verſe faid—IW// e know that all things work together for _ 
good. to them that love God, to. them. who are called, according, 
to has purpoſe viz. that purpoſe which God had before noticed to 
mankind in thoſe words to Abraham, to which the — alludes, 
and of which be would ind the Gentile converts. 


1779 0 


And the Lord 4 "al I hide from Abraham that thing wolich 1 | 
do: ſeeing, that Abraham foal ſurely become a great and mighty. 2 | 
tion, and all the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed in hin. 
I know him, that he ſhall keep the way of the Lord, to do juſtice = 
k judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Araber 4 ch: ke 10 
1 ſpoken .of him. Gen, Temes 0 r e cru #6 


| 
0 
q 1 this. pallige we. are "age ſufficiently ——— 3 40 
1 true import of the terms vu pew. gh ν,α, Whom. he did fores 
þ know he. did predeſtinate; and we ſee, likewiſe, into the forge of 
the terms Tpwopirns, predeſtinating, and mpwopiobevJas, predeſtinated; 
uſed by the Apoſtle in his Epiftle to the Epheſians. In theſe places 
the words are manifeſtly alluſive to that prophecy, or declared de- 
eree of God in favour of the Gentile world, of which we read in the 
paſſage from Geneſis mentioned above ; the ſole deſign of the Apoſtle 
being, 1 in each place, to aſſure the Gentile converts, who were not 
under the Law, that they were upon ſimilar terms of ſalvation with 
thoſe who were; and would, provided they loved God, and were: 
conformed to the image. of his Son, ſhare, in an equal degree, with them 
the benefit of the preordained plan of redemption by Fefus Chriſt ;. 
agreeably to the tenor of that covenant which, by the prophet: Jere - 
"he he had declared bimſclf eric to make with the houſe of 


Iſrael, 


R EPROBATION, and For una PUNISHMENT. 5 

Iſrael, aud with the honſe of Judah. . This is tie copenant that I will 

make with the houſe of Iſrael.” After thoſe days, Jays the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts; and write it in their hearts, and I 
will be their God, and they ſhall be my: people. And they ſhall no more 
teach every man this neighbnur and every man his brother, ſaying, know 
the Lord; for they ſhall all know. me, from. the, leaſt, to. the greateſt of 
them, ſaith the Lord; far I will forgive; their iniquity, and I will re- 
member their fin no more. Jerem. xxxi. 37, 32, 33, 34. This pur- 
poſe of calling the Gentile world, we. find; likewiſe declared by the 
proghet Hoſea I ail have. mercy upon her that had not obtained 
mercy i; and. I will. ſay. to tem 1who | were. not my. people, thou, art my: 


pbeople, and they ſhall ſay, thou art our God. Hof. it. 21. In. alluſion: 
to all theſe paſſages, and others of the ſame happy i import, the Apo- 


ſtle gives the Gentiles, then labouring under afflictions, this cordial 
to their dropping, ſpirits, vix. wp ſſarandqe that Jew, and Gentile 
were unitedly -predeſtinated to an happy lmmartalitys, i, e, ſueh 
of them as ſhould. embrace the religion of" his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
and would. regulate their lives by | bis rational and falutary laws, 
For whom. he did fereknow. he. alſo, did predeſtinate, lo. be con- 
formed 10 the. image of his ſon, i. e. thoſe, Gentiles whom be did 
poryuw, forcknow, or had aforetime determined. to confider eſſeem, 
in an equal degree, objects of his favourable intentions with tha 
Jews, thoſe he did predeſtinate or pre-appoint to be coyformed both 
to the religion and to the example ef his San, Agreeably to St. 
Paul's direction to the Coloſſians Put on therefore, as the elełt of 
God, bowels of mercy,” kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meetneſs, long fe 7 
ing, forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, &c. Intimat- 
ing that thoſe pacific virtues were to be conſidered as eſſential in- 


gredients of that religion, which they were called 108RBrace, and 
the characteriſtics of their ren | 


But 


6 . On PR E. D E 5 TINA T 10 N, E LEC'T-IO Ny : A 
II blom he did preleſtinate Hiem' lie alſo cdlled, 


But to proc < 


and whom he called, ſays the Apoſile, them he alſo Tuftified, and whom 


he Juftt fed them be alſo glorified — In other words—thoſe'6n whom 
he had propoſed 1 to beſtow the benefits of the Goſpel Diſpenſation, 


Wo - called out, or ſeparated from the reſt of mankind,” for the bappy 


purpoſ ſe——and whom he ſo called he alſo Ju 22 ed, i. e., abſoh ed 


from the guilt of prior treſpaſſes; and whom he ſo a ſeifed he 


alſo glorified, 1. e. gave them the glorious aſſiſtances of the Holy 
Spirit (for in that ſenſe is the word «Fare frequently uſedi in Serip- 


ture) that they might be called to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they were called, and by that means decome inberitdrs of 


that kingdom, which was ans for the cles from the foundation \ 
oft the WO * g | | Inn! I. E 43 
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be > Preditination therefii, of which the A poſils ee in the 


0 paſa "+ quoted above, relates ſolely to the Goſpel Diſpenfation ; and 


may be applicable, as Mr. Locke thinks, to men nationally conſidered 
and not perſonally—to the Gentile World in general, and not to 


particular perſons. And the veſſels of mercy and veſſels of wrath fitted 


for deſtruction are perhaps to be viewed in the ſame light; the one 
the Jewiſh nation, then grown ripe for that deſtruction, which God 


had determined to bring upon them for their iniquity and incredu- | 


lity ; the other, the church, gathered out, or, as St. Peter term; it, 
"__ out wes; a un under of ppg 4) aud) u reſt hes? 


11 ——-— — 
4 3 , P & 4 4 4 1 vt ; 
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. * We muſt, however, N that though the call was mY and without 
limitation, yet the acceptance of that call was then, as it is now, and has been for 
many ages paſt, partial. Agreeably to our Saviour's obſervation, many qre called, but 


few are choſen—Many, both Jews and Gentiles, were called, who did not obey the 


cally i, e, did not c6me up to the terms of the call, and for that reaſon were not 
elected into the number of thoſe who did obey the call, but were reprobated and 


rejected ; not as perſons derelicted or preordained to everlaſting miſery, by an abſolute 


unconditional decree in the will of Heaven, as the Calviniſts ſuppoſe ; but as perſons 
who had rendered themſelves, by a contempt or abuſe of that call, 8 to parti- 
cipate thoſe important benefits, it reaches out to us. 


made 


Ree ROBATION, and Furuxs Py NISH MENT 8. * 


made up of Gentiles, Who, together with the former, were to make 
up the rw: of. nach in the, room wall the n nation now caſt 
out. | | 


pres thi: account it 1 \that 3 are e ſo 1 called 3 in . 
ture exxex}us, ;'the. gle, conformably to. the appellation ; appropriated 
by the Almighty to his favourite people the Maelites, whom. be 
elefted, i. e. ſelected from the reſt of the world, in order to beſtow 


upon them, excluſixely of on wins the benefits of the Theggratic 
» OP, 32 . Hot * oho! 8 2 g 002 Aol 85 


8 
vo wos SUN Ne en ie 21 Weder ng om eo int 


= "0 .dfinx« clea.; 1n.wwhom. ny. ſoul, delighteth,. Ialah. 
For Jfrael, mine elect, I have called. them, Ib, 


e247 Fra 81 f + 4 7 
1 19 af 


And mine cleft ball inherit, ib. 1 10 WSDRA Md V. A „19 Tot: 
Mine elect all long enjoy the work of. their Handy ib. 05 * 


Hence it is that St. Matthew, when ſpeaking of 1 days of 
3 which were coming upon the Jews, and from Which the 
elect, viz. thoſe only who were called to embrace the reli gion of 
Chriſt, would experience an happy eſcape, ſays; But for the; elect's 
_ ſake thoſe days ſhall be ſhortened, i. e. for the ſake of thoſe few faith- 
ful who ſhall then be found upon earth, thoſe days of tribulation. ſhall 
be ſhortened——in like manner as Sodom would have been ſaved, 


.gould there have. been found 1 therein froe ee ae rf. 


7 
% 
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If, however, any arguments ould be Fray in n proof of . 
perſonal decrees, agreeably to the Calviniſtic idea of Predeſtination, 
from the predictians concerning Jacob, and Eſau, vx. that the elder 
ſhould / ſerve the. ungefrror from God's declaration that he loved : 


Jacob and hated Eſau, it is neceſſary to obſerye;, that both cireum- 
ſtances reſpected temporal bleſſings only, and were fulfilled, not in 
themſelves perſonally, | but in their poſterities—And the declared 

partiality 


8 n PAnDEST INA TIeN, ELzo rien, 


partiality in the latter caſe, implied only a predetermi ned intention in 
the Divine Mind to make the pvfterity of the one his Peculiar peo- 
ple to the exclyfion of the other and this in furtherance. of a 
preconcerted plan for rendering partial decrees, in thoſe caſes, promo- 
tive, in the end, of that one uriverſal good, bis. the vedeinption of 
man, on the terms of chat anne to Wen, thoſk dheroes 
N lugt 4 13 94 7 x | ors 0 © | ; Agi TOTES. 4! 


} 


And to this a Winnt: nedekkinutdön Are de Me bees of ihe 
Goſpel Diſpenſation, the Apoſtle alludes, when he ſays,'T}#refdre 
hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth. In reference to the fame partiality in the Divine Oeco- 
nomy ſpeaks our Saviour ;'T' am the good” Hep erd, Bred" Know my 
ſheep, and am known of mine. Ny N a * ole, 1 know 
them, and they follow Me.. d 8% yours gin ety ee amid 


And 7 give unto them eternal *. and dhe fats never pere, eiuer 
a 54 any SEE. 1h Ain; out 'of my _ e eee 


9115 e IT pn [„ , ww {reps 3 . 
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* Pather el 4 bee Hem 5 be rente, han l. Cee. 


nn 


th other her Thove figs be which are not of: thi a. 

AH: Wal fr AID, 6 LOH 5411 Ni 9010 19111 a 
again and the chiuren aac thou 3 ben ac &e. 
i. e. thoſe on whom thou haſt beſtowed a ſufficiency of Grace to em- 
brace the Goſpel Diſpenſation, &c. a was che happy event to 
St. Paul and others; the Almighty Bnnding, at the ſame time, the eyes 
of others, that they whic fade, i. e. thought that they ſaw, might be 
| ade Hind.” Hence it is, that in theſe bur days, ſome natiens are tube 
civilized and bleſſed with à greater, thare'of'Divine Knowledge; thab 
other; 97 Toute have 2 5 5 preached to e . Wim ure 


wa 
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ignorant of it; 'whilſt others take ſuch impious pains: (chufing dark. 
neſs 7 ather * hd bo; mn n and te 14 


| Whether, itt, ws word chat, | in the + alive: cited above, 
relates to men nationally conſidered or, ferſonall , yet moſt certain it 
is, that there reſults from the will of Heaven a preordained * 
diſplay of the bleſſings of the Goſpel Diſpenſation. And, 
1 have ſhewn above, thoſe paſſages quoted from the . 
(where, and where only the term predęſtinate, or its derivatives 
reſpectively occur) favor not in the leaſt the Calvin is idea of 
Predeſtination, it remains to be ſettled in what ſenſe we are to con- 
ſider this Ane in d of n and revelation. 


6 17 


6 in N 5 it ply no ee at 5 nor in n Scripture, but 
as a Predeſtination of the Goſpel Diſpenſation to men, and of men 
to the Goſpel Diſpenſation—and this in conſequence. of a pre · deter- 
mined purpoſe in the will of God to conditionate the ſalvation of 
mankind, on a ſincere faith-i in Chr iſt, as the promiſed Meſſiah, and 
the pre-ordained reſtorer of lapſed man | to the favor of his offended 
God—forfeited, as I apprehend, by a prior aſſociation with the prince 


of the power of the air, Pho ſtill rc in the early of the children 
of e 


4 ILY . ” > 
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There l is no other | name under Heaven given to men, by which 
they | ſhall be ſaved, but only the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. For 
God fo loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whoſoever believeth in him ſhall not periſh, but have everlaſting life. 
For God ſent | not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world. through him might be ſaved.- He that believeth on 
him i is not code mel: Bar he that believeth not 15 condemned already ; * 
i. . e. the condemnation paſled 1 upon! him for prior treſpaſſes remains | 
in full force againſt him, and for this reaſon, becauſe he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God. Again, 
ſays our Saviour — He that” believeth on the Son hath everlaſting life, 

” 0 and 


* 
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and he that believeth not the Son hath' not fe, but the wrath of God 
abideth in him. Again — He that believeth and is baptized Jhall 
be faved, and he that believeth not e be damned *. 


Herein conſiſts the predefiination of the Goſpel Diſpentation t to mer, 
The men predeſtinated to the Goſpel Diſpenſation are believers in Chri * 
and (negatively h unbelievers. The believers are reſpeQively-and 
perſonally predeftinated to that fach, and, Seng 6d ee pre- 
pry i to 9 5 . . 


. * Þ 
* 
10 nn 51 * * 


* Unbelievers, on the contrary, are . rpottively a ant e pre- 
deſtinated to their wnbelief; and of courſe, to à reverſe fate. 
They are excluded the benefits of the Goſpel Diſpenſation, and 
denied even the requiſites for Oban them—are in a tate of 

condemnation and actual reprobation, in the number of thoſe, in 

whom the God of this world hath. blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, leſt the i g ht of the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt 
ſhould ſhine unto them—Men, who "VL 2 and do not Pereeive,” 
and hearing, hear, and do not unden Rand. . 8 = . 

But how, ſay you:. (hall we reconcile a — in Divine Pro- 
vidence, fo determinate in its conſequences, as each deere, ſuppoſed 
above, is, the one to the eternal happineſs, the other to the ever- 
laſting miſery of beings, equally meritorious, or at leaſt equally | 


undeſerving of puniſhment: and. miſery, before creation, with our 
ideas of infinite. reftitude 2. 


Why, the TY with reſpect to each, ſays the Arminian, IS. 
Cats and the. event of courſe not decreed (though the means 
were) but only foreſeen. Men create their own.infelicity, . in that re- 
ſpect, by their own perverſe abuſe of moral agency; by a purſuit. 
of vicious unc ſriſtian indulgences, and a wilful and obſtinate dj iſtelief. 


Hear this and tremble, ye. Valtaires, Rouſſeaus, Humes.. 2 4 
— | hat. 
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That. event is likewiſe foreſeen 3, and what then? Is it therefore i/- f 
ref 5/ftibly impulſive pf e + necefarihy n e of the event? 
n, 1 | 


But is not «this ſays the man of diſcernment, making a diflindtion 
without a difference ? Will he not immediately reply, that as-/u- 
ture events muſt neceſſarily be preſent to that all- comprehenſive eye 

of the Deity, who ſurveys, as it were, with one intuitive glance, 
all nature, all caufes, and all effects; and as, therefore, an ideal 
view of the ſinner's /uture fate preſented itſelf to the Creator's mind, 
at the very inſtant he willed his exiſtence; will he not, I ſay, in- 


ſtantly aſk how we can, in this caſe, ſeparate, 1 in our ideas, creation; 
n an. Res deoreed ny 


** sda erifivers 3 60 What God W will, how-- 
ever contingent, moſt aſſuredly come to paſs; nor can there be 
any occurrence, in the ſyſtem of things, which was not a previous 
object of divine preſcience. But it is from the right or wrong 
uſe of free agency in the creature, forehnown indeed, but not Jore- 
ordained by the Creator, that this: or that event takes place“. 


Prbſciineeivon foreknowledge in God, may be' conſidered as an 
eſſential: quality in? kim, ſomewhat: ſimilar to what prophecy is 
occaſionally. or accidentally. in man——PBut: who ever ſuppoſed : 
the completion: of a prophecy to be] the effect of a predetermining, . 
ſo as to make it am irreſiſtible ar over-ruling power, in the prophet? 
It is not, that an event happens, becauſe the Omniſcient Mind fore-- 
ſaw it, but he L , or ſorekne vr it, becauſe. it would 
come do W 7101 S113) ELLE] d ex * | 


+ # - BP 
$ 7 1 : 


* 1 chat this Sara adi 1470 e it, e my; . 
bowerer,, ine found that the fame di pinion Was, made by the great Woollaſton. 
1 Vid. Wool. Rel. of Nat. 
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e therefore the Deity cannot but be ſuppoſed to have fore- 
| Twen the remote fate of a ſinner, yet it can by no means be in- 
ferred that that foreknowledge fixed and determined what freedom 
of will muſt neceflarily render contingent. If the actions of men 
are contingent, their future fate, which reſults ſolely from the na- 
ture and quality of their actions, muſt be contingent! alſo. If the 
actions of men are not contingent; they are unalterably fixed, 
and if fixed they cannot be the effect of free will, they are then 
not the tranſactions of moral agents; and if not that, there is no differ- 
ence . the rational 1 aeg the irrational brute creation. 


1 ">. | £4 3s 
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* 8 . in the Deity 3 os or in. any: da- 
gree over-rules the will and affections of moral agents, upon which 
is dependent their preſent or aſter fate; and though God cannot be 
ſuppoſed to decree thoſe flagtant acts of a ſinner, by which his 
diſpleaſure is incurred, yet who can with propriety afſert, that he 
did not abſolutely, unconditionally, and entirely in the Calviniſtic idea 
.of predeſtination, determine the ſinner's fate, when he created him un- 
der an actual foreknowledge,. that the een ne tive _ would 
be the entite ruin of the being created 


with. JS. EE : 4 f . W 
„ — * N 838 811 „ 


- - This is a difficulty-in ſpeculation, which muſt furely ſtartle and 
confound the reflecting mind not a little, when applied, 1 mean, to 
the Popular idea of the nature and duration of future puniſhments: 
and is, I imagine, ſurmountable only by a courſe of reaſoning which 


J ſhall 1 Abmitg to the confideration of the Dry and un- 
prejudiceeu. See e 711979, 0 


To "Many however, in the mean time, the force of this reflection, in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſtriking light, wherein we are capable of view- 
ing it, let us ſuppoſe a departed criminal ; ſuing out His' pardon, at the 
day of Judgment, in the following pitiable plaintive expoſtulation. 


Fo In: obedience to thy awful * my Lord and my Judge, 
I come to receive from thee the juſt recompence of my conduct, 


during 
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durin g my continuance in that ate of trial and probation onearth, 
which T'ſhared with others——the ſons of frailty and of Adam. 
But with what confidence can a wretch like me, ſinking under 
ſuch an àccumulated weight of guilt, dare to approach the Sove- 
reign Judge of all the earth, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ? Can either this feeble arm of mine ſhelter me from his 
uplifted vengeance, or my diſtracted thoughts ſuggeſt one plea 
available to win upon his mercy ? Am I not a ſinner, and that 
under the moſt aggravating circumſtances of guilt ? Have I not ob- 
ſtinately ſacrificed to the poor: paultry pleaſures of ſin, the pure 
unpalled enjoyments reſulting from innocence and a quiet mind ? 
Have I not reſolutely turned a deafened ear to all the kind warn- 
ings and expoſtulations of reaſon and conſcience, and ſet at nought 
the authority and threats, as well as the gracious promiſes of thy 
Goſpel? Have I not weakly as well as wickedly 7 rejected the 
proffered aids of thy bleſſed ſpirit, ever anxious to aſſiſt me in a right 
- diſcharge of my various duty, to ſtrengthen my enfeebled powers, 
to weaken the efforts of my wayward paſſions, and to exalt my 
ſoul to its native dignity and luſtre, a true image of him that for- 
med it? Yes, alas! my own conſcience holds out to me a' glaſs 
wherein I cannot hel p viewing, in a much too ſtrong and ſtrik- 
ing ſimilitude, my wretched deformity Nor would the gloomy 
proſpect fail to ſink me at once into abſolute deſpair, but that a 
glimmering ray of comfort darts upon my ſoul from thoſe bright 
and all- beauteous cherubim covering thy mercy-ſeat.”” This ſaid 
the abaſhed confounded wretch all anxious waits in ſilence his 
uncertain fate ; when thus tremendous ſpeaks the Abnighty.— 


60 < How, dareſt 3 thoi — vat. Aatter thy ſelf 
with one fond hope of mercy from bim to whom thou haſt con- | 
2 rendered thyſelf ſo wilful an object of eternal vengeance ? 
Ils not juſtice as inſeparable an attribute of the Deity as mercy ? 
wal C 1 Canſt 
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Canſt thou then hope that the latter will take place in excluſion 
of the former? No——away. from me, thou froward wprker of 
iniquity ——depart from me, thou eurſed, into everlaſting \fine, pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels What. all, the lavys of 
the dread majeſty of Heaven be treated with diſdain, and no ſa- 


tisfaction be made to his eee for * e a ee 
of bis . and nene ab var 10 594974) Daft 


Te? 3p 
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dee No — e be fir 8 me to eee a allied 
criminal but, with a figh chat rent his inmoſt ſoul, may I not 
alk, cries he, whether juſtice is not, in an equal degree, due to the 
ereature as to the Creator? Forced then, as I was, into exiſtence, 
by thy ſole will and authority, might I not reaſonably have hoped, 
that an evexlaſting puniſhment for temporary erimes would not haue 
deen 2 JT m n an a exertion of n: 3 * 
60 Traci it is, 7 . Sew under all he - hoſt + Queſtion aggtava- 
tions of guilt with which vice can perhaps come attended 
nor will I pretend to charge any of thoſe foul tranſgreſſions; for 
which I here. ſtand felf-condemned, on. avght but a moſt perverſe 
N of means full ſufficient, if attended to, for the avoiding. 
them. But as futurity is preſent to the all-ſeeing eye of Deity,. 
will it be a preſumptuous: enquiry. to aſk, why his mercy did not 
? withold him from an act of creation, the | miſerable effects of which 
he was ſo ſufficient to foreſee, and of conſequence to prevent, had 
it ſo pleaſed him? Would it not have been more compaffionate- 
ly kind in him to have ſuffered me to ſleep for ever in my original ſtate 
of inſenſibility ? A non-exiſtence to all eternity would have been 
a more eligible. fate than forment to all eternity. Why then was 
1 forced out of the calm repoſe of the one, when, in conſequence 
thereof, it was not only poſſible that 1 might, but certain 2 
want fall a ſacrifice to the awakened miſeries of the other?“ 


Here: 


* 
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Sov will T cloſe the remonſtrance——unavailable, we will ſup- 
* at laſt for procuring a mitigation of the ſentence denounced—: 
and thy reflections upon it, reader, are — What? Does the ſentence 
quadrate with thy ideas of infinite goodneſs, juſtice and mercy ? 
Surely no. Nor can the difficulty in ſpeculation. be otherwiſe 
removed than by concluding, what it {hall be my buſineſs to prove f 
not irreconcilable with reaſon or revelation, but provable, on the 
contrary, from both, that by the infinite mercy of God, and through 
the merits of his Son Chriſt Jeſus, the whole creation will be brought 
at laſt into a right knowledge of the Deity, and an uniform obedience 
to his will and pleaſure ; that the ſouls of the reprobate will by de- 
grees be ſo purified and reformed by ſome ſucceſſive fiery trials, reſer- 
ved for them in an after-ſtate, that all will, in the end, arrive at that 


ſtate and degree of happineſs for which they were at firſt created, and 
the Creator himſelf be freed from the ſuppoſed: neceſſity of ſacrificing 
to his 3 that more amiable abeidute of Nn nature mercy. _ 


ind that ſuch a —_ of Divine! MS ill. at t the laſt take 
ho we may very reaſonably expe&, becauſe the contrary cannot 
be made reconcilable with any one attribute of the Deity  what- 
ever, his goodneſs, wiſdom, or potver, more eſpecially. If it is eflen- 
tial to the goodneſs of God, to will the final happineſs of the crea- 
tures he brings into exiſtence, it is no leſs eflential to his wv/dom to 
contrive, and his irreſiſtible power to gu che means proper to 
en his will from ne abortive. ; 1 


: Apply then this Daum, which cinnot, 1 think, be ee 
with any the leaſt degree of reaſon, to the denial of the hypotheſis 
above ſuggeſted, and the inference from it will be- what? Why, 
that God forced into exiſtence a creature, either with no view to ren- 
der him eternally happy, or that ſuch was in fact his view, but that 
he unfortunately failed ef either wiſdom to deviſe, or power ſuffi - 


cient to enable him to efe# ſo gracious and benign a purpoſe. 
* The 


— 
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The ſuppoſed end propoſed by Deity in creating intelligent natures 
is the principal, if not the only circumſtance in this argument to be 
attended to: and the only material queſtion reſpecting it, is whether 
that end can in reality be unaccompliſhed without our aſeribing the 
failure to an unaccountable inſufficiency in one or all of thoſe at- 
tributes of the Divine Nature abovementioned. 
Y: oO 651 4 Ji 4! 
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To argue that the end of creation may be anfwered otherwiſe than 
from the final happineſs of the beings created; is to ſuppoſe that 
man may, and he may not after all, be the object of infinite benevo- 
tence. But allowing, as we neceſſarily muſt, the final happineſs of 
the creature to be the ultimate end propoſed by the Creator, in raiſ- 
ing out of nothing intelligent beings, the time muſt come when the 
greateſt ſinners will, by ſelf- conviction and the conſciouſneſs of ſuf- 

fering the puniſhment due to their fins, be by degrees reformed in 
their tempers and diſpoſition of mind, to a fincere hatred of fin and 
impiety, and to ſach a real affeQion for virtue and godlineſs, as to 
render themſelves objects of mercy, and heirs to happineſs ; or the 
gracious ends of Providence, with reſpect to a part of his creation, 
will forever remain unaccompli iſhed; the obvious conſequence of which 
event will be, that Providence is, in his moſt glorious views, defea- 

ted by an inſufficiency in ſome or other of his attributes. Nor will 
the preverſneſs of the creature, whence proceeds that reſolute at- 
tachment to the cauſe of vice, which brings upon him at laſt his ſup- 
poſed endleſs miſery, account at all for, or make conſiſtent with 
infinite ſufficiency, the defeated purpoſe and power of the Creator. If 
man is untractable to his future intereſt, he is puniſhed for his diſo- 
bedience by his offended God, moſt deſervedly; but is. the end of crea- 
tion anſwered by ſuch puniſhment ? —To argue if you pleaſe from, 
analogy———The end of civil ſociety, what is it but the procurement 
of as and the Res well Me of ſuch aun! But this end, is it 


anſwered 
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anſwered. by the punt iſement of the refraftory and rebellious, or not 
rather by the obedience and good behaviour of the well di iſpoſed ? 
And though an inſufficiency of power and authority may be ſuppoſed 
natural among men, yet who will ſay that the ſame i is equally ſup- 
poſable in, or can eaſily be made reconcilable with, our ideas of the 
moral government of God? In ſhort, that extraordinary exertion of 
Divine Power from whence ſprung the moral or intellectual world, 
was meant, without doubt, to be productive of the univerſal happi- 
neſs of the beings created, in conſequence, of a ſuppoſed uniform 
univerſal obedience of mankind to the will of their great Creator. 
In which conſiſtent view it ſeems not to me reconcileable with 

| God's honour and glory, to be in ſo great a degree defeated, as 
the melancholy departure of numberleſs- ſouls from this life im- 
plies, ſuppoſing ſuch their departure to fix their final and eter- 
nal doom. May we not more reaſonably imagine, therefore, that 
even a ſtate of puniſhment will be probational, and that the ſinner, 
when he goes hence, will ſooner or later meet with opportuni- 
ties of appeaſing the wrath of Heaven? A life of fin and impiety, 
not properly attoned for, will be undoubtedly ſucceeded by ſome 
other ſtate of exiſtence wherein the unrepenting wicked will, in a 
moſt terrible manner, be puniſhed. And the nature of that is in 
ſuch ſhocking terms of torment deſeribe dto us in Holy Writ, as can- 
not but awaken and alarm the moſt hardened and obdurate heart, 
v hen but ſeriouſly liſtened to and reflected upon. But then, if through 
the ſeverity of puniſhment, happily productive at igt of the wiſhed 
for effect, the offender ſhall fee into the folly of ſin, and ceaſe to 
offend more, ſhall. he not receive the proper reward of that more 
proper conduct? The future puniſhment for ſin will be, both in 
nature, duration, and degree, moſt aſſuredly ſuch as ſhall give 
a ſufficient diſplay of God's juſtice; and the ifſue of it, in length 
ef time, a courſe of reflection, of repentance, and reformation 
moſt certainly, which will open a. way to bis mercy. When the 
i | | | vengeance 
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vengeance of Heaven is become inſupportable, and the ſinnerꝰs 
puniſhment greater than he can bear, may not reaſon at laſt take 
place ? From the fiery furnace of affliction may he not become 
purified from the droſs of degenerated nature, and be quickened 
into affections adequate and correſpondent to his celeſtial original; 

and ſo merit, by future obedience, the portion for which he was 
created? Would not an irrevocable ſentence to eternal miſery 
imply an act of ſeverity in the Deity which muſt neceſſarily 
break in upon his own happineſs? Undoubtedly, yes; unleſs we 
are to ſuppoſe ſuch a Stoical apathy in the Deity, as will diveſt 
him of all affections whatever. How undifturbed he may be, (to 
ſpeak in the language of men) by any temporary miſeries his 
creatures may labour under, and that for their good, yet can he 
be alike unaffe&ed by their ſappoſed eternal miſeries, not inflicted 
for their good ?. To baniſh forever from his enlivening pre- 
ſence; and not only this, but to aſſign over, to a ſtate of end- 
leſs and feen torments, creatures whom he formed aſter 
his own image; to view them, with an unpitying eye, wallow- 
ing in gulfs of liquid fire, and lifting up in vain their hands 
and eyes for mercy ; to ſtifle at once, and forever, the ſympathetic 
workings of the tender parent, and to ſummon up, in their ſtead, 

all the . mercileſs unfeelings of an angry, avengeful, and impla- 
cable judge ; and for what ? To reclaim and reform the apoſtate 
reprobate? To reduce to a due obedience the perverſe and infa- 
tuated rebel? To recover to him his departed reaſon? To purify 
his debaſed nature, and to fave, at laſt, that which was loſt ? 
This were a kind ſeverity, every way worthy a God of infinite 
mercy to exert. But to puniſh, never again to pardon; to re- 
venge himſelf of, not meaning by ſuch revenge to reform in the 
mean time, the unhappy delinquent; to exert a mercileſs rage 
towards ſome, out of a partial regard towards others, is an idea of 


the Deity — how ſhocking! how diſſonant from his ſuppoſed na- 
Lure, 
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ture, and the attributes of him whoſe brighteſt and moſt, eſſen- 


tial perfection is mercy, and e meg as the ee Plalmift 
tells us, is n | 


Hear what the great Dr. Burpet fog upon U point. 5 


. W ſays he, chat know no end, can be of no benefir 
with reſpect either to God or man ;. apparently not to man, if 
there be no room left ſor repentance no poſſibility of being bet 
tered by his puniſhment, no reſpite to his pains, or ſuch an in- 
termiſſion of them as might, perhaps open a way to reflection, 
and put him upon contriving how to alter his nature and conr 
dition. Let his; .punifhment be, if you will, full of bitterneſs, or 
cutting to the laſt degree; be it continued, if you, pleaſe,: from: 
day to day; but, for God's ſake, let it fome time or other have 


an end, or I cannot. conceive how it can a be of 1 con- 
e at hrs. n WOT” 
i od Him nr 5s bas {1's 
iy mga: to which kind of 1 it FI 8 urged,, 
M —* that. this world is our ſtate of trial, and the preſent. life the 
time in which. we are to work. out. our falyation, and that. the 
Seriptire gives us no hopes, that if we negle& it we can retrie ve 
things in Hades +——that there are ſeveral paſſages\ in the Old 


Teſtament, which e are inconſiſtent with ** en of this 
kind, VIZ... VV 5 7 1 


1 
11 | 


J. Death there is no Ben anc 1 : 
* Nene Deo neque homini oats poteſt cruciatus indeſinens et Kia" exitu;. 
Non utique homini, ſi nullus locus ſit reſipiſcentiz” nec melioleſcere poteſt pu- 
aitus, ſi nulla intermiſſio aut levamen ad reſpirandum et deliberandum de animo 
et ſorte mutandis—ſit acris et amara hæc pœna; ſit diuturna; ſed tandem queſo. 
finem haheat : aliter fluctum ne minimum habere nequit. 


Burnet de Stat. Mort. p-. 290. 
A Vide Horbery's 3 Dodtine of Future + Puniſhments p. 290. 


Th he. 


be laid in proof of the irre verſibleneſ of our fate when we go 


are told that there will be no "repentance in Hades, where It is 


granting, from the above texts, that the ſtate, intermediate between 


paſſages were penned with no view. at all to determine any thing 


ſp On PanDESTIN AT! ON, ELECT! bigs {1 
1 tie Grave who ſhall give thee thanks ?. M et er 
' The dead praiſe not the Lord, neither any that go FINE hats Andes) | 


| There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor w ſom inthe” 
Grave whither thou goeſl. 


In the place where the tree falls there it Mall lie. e en 
But theſe are paſſages in Scripture upon which no ſtreſs can 


hence; but are ſuch as rather weaken than confirm the ſuppoſed 
credibility of it. For muſt a ſtate of puniſpment, which neceſſa- 
rily implies' a ſtate of ſenfibility and reflection, exclude all future 
opportunity for converſion, recollection, and reſtoration, becauſe we 


imagined, but erroneouſly | that there is no ſenfibility and reflec- 
tion, no work nor device, 10 eden no wiſdom, and con: 
ſequently no poſſibility of repentance ? Even ſuppoſing, but not 


death and the day of judgment, will be a ſtate of abſolute ſilence, 

inſenſibility, and inactivity, does it follow therefrom that there will 
be no room for thought, recollection, repentance, and amendment 
in that ſtate of pun iſhment to be portioned out to the wicked in 
the- reſurrection; at the reſurrection, I fay, when they are to re- 
ceive the things done i in their bodies ? But that thoſe texts- above | 
quoted do not even prove that the tate, intermediate between 
death and the day of judgment, will be a ftate of filence, inſen- 
übility and inactivity, the following comment on thoſe paſſages 
will abundantly evince. From whence it will appear, that thoſe 


poſitive as to the ate of the dead, a circumſtance in thoſe infant 
days of the church not ſo fully revealed or ordinarily talked of, 


but as ſeaſonable monitions only, ſolely reſpecting the duty of the 
living. 


-F — 
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In death, ſays the Pſalmiſt, there is no remembrance. In the. grave 
who Mali give thee thanks ? Pſal. vi. 5. The dead praiſe not the 
Lord, neither ay Ta 60 n into 0 lat. * Vun nal 

"Ale 3 to : widths Goo Ikaiah, 7) be grave camot + pro "Y thee, 
- Death cannot celebrate ni oc xxxviii. 1 5 Mentis 


* 


A gain * he. Plalmiſt, What prot is hon, in my blood, kn 
I go down to the pit? Hall the N en thanks dae ere or n it 
declare thy Truth. Aer ur. 9. A ed bitt at . 
** . wy to] 1 dhe e EY we are to 4 
ſerve, that as God had frequently declared to mankind, that the 
moſt acceptable ſervice they could perform to him would be to 
call: upon him in the time of trouble, and to glorify him when 
delivered by bim from their diſtreſs, it was natural for thoſe piouſly 
diſpoſed men of old, when in danger of death, through ſickneſs 
or any other calamity, to urge the conſideration of God's glory 
(materially interſted, as by his own declarations they ſuppoſed it 
was, in the thanks and praiſes of the living) as an argument moſt 
likely to win upon the Divine clemency, and induce him to effec- 
tuate the wiſhed for recovery or deliverance. This therefore they did 
with boldneſs, inſinuating, by a kind of enthufiaftic fervour, and with 
all the energy of eaſtern ſtyle, that his own honour and glory ſeent- 
ed, as it were, dependant on it; and that as it was the ſupreme 
pride and pleaſure of their life, ſo would it be the invaried 
practice of it too, to offer up to him that portion of praiſe and 
thankſgiving here, which could not be beſtowed upon him in an here- 
after. Agreeably to which we find the Pſalmiſt aſking as follows; 


| Doeſt thou Mies wonders among the dead, or Fee the dead rf 7 We * 
and TO thee ? | 5 


| WG 


1 
1 


x 48 0 PaE DESTINATION, Exe rioh, 


Shall thy loving er be fu in . en or h Vage 
in dleſtrutlion?? 0 \ 
Shall thy wondrous eld be known: in | the es. or jp righteoufuaſ | 


in the land where all things are forgotten. Pſalm. Ixxxviti. 10. 11. 12. | 
CCC EREBLL 2 ab dt 0h THEOIRE. 
Intimating with the ſame enthufiaſtic warmth,” that as the won- 
ders which God did here, for the children of men, were ſuch as 
would ſcarce be- excelled, or even equalled, in 'a ſtate to come; 
it was in a manner neceſſary for his honour and glory that- the pious 
and well diſpoſed ſhould be preſerved, in order to rehder unto him 
their praiſes for his wondrous works here, where only they could be 
beſt remembered, and properly celebrated. In either inſtance, 
however, we are to underſtand the words as ſpoken by the Pſalmiſt 
not doctrinally, but poetically, and with reference only to this pre- 
ſent world, and that little knowledge, at that Time ſubfiſting among 
men (owing to ſome accidental, perhaps Judicial, errors in  Judg- 
" concerning g the world to come. 0 16 29 


e it appears, chat as . above paſſages were not meant to 
determine any thing poſitive concerning the nature of that ftate 
which will be conſequent upon our exit from this, they can with 
no propriety be urged to prove either that we ſhall or ſhall not 
obtain therein a ſenfible and active exiſtence. Nor is there any 
thing 1 more concluſive on that head to be deduced from that paſſage | 
en from Fate 


Whatforver thy hand fdeth to do, 4% i ; with all ty might, for 
chit is no Work, nor m_ nor knowledge, nor wiſdom in the 


grave qwhither thou Soll. Shit 97. aids; 


That is, whatſoever ſhall be found to tk within the compaſs of 
Ny abilities to effect, do it vigorouſly, inſlantly——for the buſineſs 
which is incumbent on thee te perform here cannot be tranſacted in 


the 
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the grave, or in Hades, whither thou goeſt. And there fon 


tie tree fall toward: the South, or towards the as in the 1 8 f 
oe the tree im rs it . be.. X Ch en ü 


„ 


That is, "us merit or * of the x man, as to his nd in 
this life, 1 is fixed and determined when he falls into the grave. So 
Jar down the account between him and his Ged is finally and 
unalterably ſettled. But does it therefore follow that he may not 
have ſome other buſineſs to perform in that ſtate of exiſtence, to 
which he is to ſucceed when he makes his departure hence ? 


| That the ſoul; will have a vital exiſtence immediately after its 
departure from the body, the ia in need. What 
10 eee 2505 Fel Te 1 


Morte carent aninæ,  ſemperque priore relies Seed [LM 
News. novis domibus vivunt, ge receptæ. Ovip. 


And that it will .not only bave a e N an intellectual and 
rational exiſtence there too, we may reaſonably conclude from 
the parable in the Goſpel, concerning the rich man and Lazarus, 


where a con verlation is ſuppoſed to be carried on between the 
one and the other.“ 


And Sir Peter King, in his moſt excellent hiſtory of the apoſtle's 
creed, has proved very clearly, that amongſt all the ancients, Jews 
or Chriſtians, the word Hades, in its moſt uſual acceptation, im- 
plied a common lodge or receptacle of ſeparated ſouls, good and 
bad, wherein each of them, according to their deſerts in this 
life, and their expectations of the future judgment, remained either 


* From this circumſtance in ſacred ſtory not only the ſenſibility of the ſoul in 
its intermediate ſtate, but ſomewhat more to my purpoſe may be inferred, viz. its 
ability and propenſity to go through a courſe of cecoliection and reflection repentant 
of its bad behaviour in a prior ſtate. 


3 in 


20) On PRE DES TIN AT IOX, EITNO TIN, 
in joy or miſery. In the beginning of Homer's Iliad the poet 
invocates his muſe to aſſiſt him in the deſcription of the anger 
of Achilles, which was ſo fatal to the Greeks, that it ſent many 
noble ſouls to Hell, and made their carcaſſes a __ to dogs. 


: 0 


| Hoke r ebe . ah „ 
pe mt Ul une TW Kuyeoow. . 


2 wrath hich 1 to \Pluto's phy pin a e 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely Lain. DO eo oh Pops. 


And in the eleventh book of the Odylke, Ulyſſes gives an 
account of his deſeent into Hades, where, among others of his ac- 


quaintance, he beheld the ſoul of Achilles ſipping with joy in 
a flowery meadow, whilſt the ſouls of other dead men ſtood by: 
in a. ene paſture. relating their particular ſufferings. 


FRO bY: Dodo; Aiaxidan: 
3 llarga Ac % KaT * argolitey Dehne. 
Teubocuyn —— — — 
A a GAA 2 vx xeelebrad]uv 


 Eorgoay EXVUpevcu, eig o de vnde, erag l. 5 


+ Vid. Doctor Jortin on the ſubjec. 


So fas Sir peter but the ripping with Joy, if T may be allowed to offer a 
piece of criticiſm upon the paſſage, beſpeaks a levity of gait not ſuited to the 
ſterner air of Achilles, and falls ſhort of the idea the poet meant to convey by the 
5 eon, which is with more propriety expreſſed in the following lines; 3 

Mile pet 1 ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport glow'd, 
Roje in his majeſty and noblier trod, 
With haughiy flalk he fought the diſtant glades, 
Of warrior kings and join'd the illuſtrious ſhades, 
Now, without number, ghoſt by ghoſt aroſe, POS 

| All e with unutterable woes, POPE, Odyſſ. B. v. I. 658. 


— P 5 \ 
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Fach of them ſeeming ſuitably affected by the ſentence that had 
bein paſied upon them by Minos, who, in that infernal region 
judged all ſouls, according to their actions in * body, either to 
a or ſekelex. | 


Ed yra: MI. 200% Jig E AzOv i ̃ 


Xovo eo ornT|eov £XovTH, NeHνενονν VEREVET TVs ./ 


High on' a throne, tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos, waves a mace of burniſh'd gold, 
Around ten thouſand thouſand fland, 
Fhrough the wide dome of Dis, a trembling Band; 
Still as they plead the fatal lots he 9 75 
Abſolves the J. and dooms the guilty ſouls. 7 
ES - N OdyM. B. v. I. 892. 


That the ſame ſentiments obtained Ukewil both among the 
ancient Jews and primitive Chriſtians, the ſame learned writer, 
above quoted, has abundantly proved, to whoſe excellent comment 
I muſt, for diſpatch ſake, refer the curious reader; but let him firſt 
peruſe the following paſſage from Novatian, with a learned com- 
mentary upon it, by the late Mr. Jackſon, of which, for want 
of a better at hand, I have taken upon me to sive the tranſlation 

Which follows. “ 


+ For a further illuſtration of the ſame point, ſee the ſixth book of Virgil. 


* Namque quæ infra terram jacent, ſays Novatian, neque ipſa ſunt digeſtis & ordi- 
natis poteſtatibus vacua. Locus enim eſt quo piorum animæ impiorumque ducun- 
tur, futuri judicii præjudicia ſentientes: ut operum ipſius in omnibus partibus re- 
dundantes magnitudines non intra mundi hujus capeiſſimos licet, ut diximus, ſinus, 
concluſus videremus, ſed etiam infra ipſius mundi et profunda et altitudines cogitare 
) | poſſemus; & ſic conſiderata operum magnitudine, tantæ molis digne mirari poſſemus 
. | 


"Bon which 9918 Mr. Jackſon. 


Even | 


* 
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Exen the ſubterraneous regions, fays Novatian, have' their re- 
gular and diſtinct principalities and powers. For thither the ſouls 
of the gocd and bad are brought, where they receive a foretaſte 
of that ſentence which will hereafter be paſſed upon them. And 
this in order to enable us to perceive that, extremely capacious 
as are the limits of this upper part of the earth, they are yet not 
able to contain all the vaſt operations of God (without end redun- 
dant) but that there is room for a contemplation of them even 
in the great profound below; where alſo, from the marvelouineſs, 


of the effects, we may be led to an attentive and ur admiration 
of their original and en caule, " 


Davide le dou! derer non ſolum Chriſtianos, ſed etiam Ethnicos & Ju- 
dæos, eſſe aliquem infernum locum five ſub terra ſitum, ubi piorum & impiorum 
animæ poſt divortium corporis diducibantur judicium expectaturæ. Hic diverſas 
aſignabant ſedes juſtorum & injuſtorum animis: et Chriſtum ad inferos deſcendiſſe 
conſtanter docuerunt antiqui ſcriptores Chriſtiani : licet ad quos & quam ob cauſam 
de ſcendiſſet non peræque inter ipſos conveniret. 
De anima Patroeli; princeps poetarum Homerus dicit : 


Yoxn dt xara X o norte xaos | 
2 vero ver fiyvie—Il. YL: v. 102 


„ e Ar a feeble, lamentable cry. 
Et 3 ſub terra eſſe deſeripſit U. 9. v. I3. 
Es Heſiod in Theog. v. 119. 


Hic Titanas nen conjeciſſe ford finxerunt poetz ; & vinculis alligatos 
ſubterraneo loco narrat. Heſiod. Theog. v. 117, 118. 


Nec abſimili modo teſtatur Apoſtolus quod Deus angelos peccatores Teas Zope 
rufloſDꝰο rf M es wptou TeTnpnuerss, II. Pet. ii. 4. 

Vetus poeta Diphilus apud Clem. Alex. dicit, Kai Vue xaI adn d Tpices opu- | 
do Ae ILY Axe, ETE d & &TtÞwy £1181 odoy * eis reg Wo ei N yn. Strom. 5. 

Et inferna pcenarue domicilia & campl deliciarum mn apud poetas omnibus 
innoteſcunt. 5 
Puhariſæorum ſeQa, apud Judæos credebat TOOL r. io xm Tous foxes een oy. 
uro lors A h,. Te not TIKAS us affine 1 XAKIRS EmiTaleuoIS err o 7e. Jo. Jud. 
Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. Et teſtatur origines Judzos ab infantia dediciſſe, m rns Juyns 
DN? TH u Y StouwIngia, xu TAS TIES To9 A GEN. Cont. Cell. lib. v. p. 
260. Notum eſt etiam illos diverſa inferiorum loca appellare ſuperiorem & inferiorem 
Pamliſum AA A 896 αν nj wan as et Vxa⸗ EY HANNA TI T&F cf T 


To 


— 


—— 
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To which there is added by way of note, what follows; 


„It was a prevailing notion, not only among Chriſtians but alſo 
with the heathen, world and Jewiſh nation too, that there is 
ſome infernal region or place fituated under the earth, whither the 


ſouls of the good and bad after death are brought waiting the iſſue 


of a future judgment. Here it was that they aſſigned to ſouls re- 
ſpeQively their diſtin and ſeparate allodgments. And that Chriſt 


deſcended into ſome lower regions the ancients conſtantly affirmed, 
though to which of them, or upon what account, they were 


not altogether agreed in.“ —1 am ſurprized that there ſhould be 


any difficulty in finding out a cauſe for our Saviour's deſcent 
into thoſe lower regions, termed by the apoſtle s creed Hell, when 
ſeripture aſſures us that he went to preach to the ſaints in priſon, 
meaning by that term the ſame intermediate ſtate of abode we have 
now under conſideration; whither he went to give them a proof, / 
far down, of his being the promiſed Meſſiah, But to return to Novation. 


Homer deſcribes: Tartarus as a place of puniſhment beneath the 


earth—telling us that Jupiter threatened the inferior Deities with 


the pres. « of Tartarus if they aſſiſted either the Greeks or d 


ure, 27 uperron To Ne ACE Tas & ad 96 u Tomeas ey vel on Toy To xls enn 


Fcofeeras Nporor Tore, Juſt, iv. Dial. p. 148. Congruens Irenzus- hæc habet: Domi- 


nus legem mortuorum ſervavit ut fieret primogenitus a mortuis & commoratus uſ- 


que in tertiam diem in inferioribus terræ, Lib. v. cap. 31. Vid. ibi plura, Hunc 


opinionem confirmavit ex Mat. xii. 40. Epheſ. iv. 9. Pf. Ixxxv. 13. Quæ loca non 
de ſepultura corporis ſed animæ ad inferos eſſe ſub terra dicit lib. iv. cap. 45. Sic 


etiam frequenter Tertul. vid. lib. de anima, c. vii. 55. & de idolat, p. 022, & hxc 
carmina ſunt illa deſcripta, viz. 
Sub corpore terre... © 


In parte ignota quidam locus extat apertus luce ſu fretus, Abrahe ſinus ite voca- 


tur. Altior a tenebris, longe ſemotus ab igne. 


Sub terra tamen hæc, &c. Lib. iv. adv. Marc. vid. de hac re dilfertationem 


contra Græcos ſive Platonem Hippolyto adſcriptum in collectaneus Fabrit. p. 220. 

Hieronymus habet — infernus locus in quo anime recluduntur, five in refrigerio, five 
in pœnis pro qualitate meritorum. Tom. v. Com. in Oſc. cap. xiii. & ibid. com. in 
Jon. Gap. ii. infernus in * terræ eſſe perhibetur, &c. 


What 
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Mat God but enters yon forbidden field, [24 
Mo yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield, 

Bac to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driven, | 
| Galli d with diſhoneft wounds the ſcorn of Heaven! 
Or far ! oh, far from ſleep Olympus thrown, . - 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 

With burning chains fix*d to the brazen Rr” 

And lock' d by Hell's inexorable doors: 

As deep beneath th infernal centre hurl a, 

As from the centre to thi etherial world. 

| RO: II. B. ix. 1. 1 15 te. 


A kind of ſimilar acſeription of this; ſeparate Kate is to ibs met 
with in Heſiod [ Theog. v. 717. 718.] who tells us that here the 
pocts ſuppoſe that Jupiter threw the Titans to be FRO end 


with chains in a ſubterraneous cavern. hh 
. Agrecably to which, ſays St. Peter Dvd ſpared not the Angels 
that finned, but caft them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkneſs to be het unto Bae, H. Fer, . 4 


The ancient poet Diphils according * Clemens Alexandrinus, 
ſays—in Hades there are two paths, the one the walk of the good, the 
other the road of the bad, both of them lying under the covert of the 
carth——and the poets' inſernal a of difireſs, and Elyſian fields 

of delights are well known to all That ſect called the Phariſees 

believed that there is a never dying energy in ſouls, and that under 
the earth there were allotted to the followers of virtue and vice 
their reſpective rewards and puniſhments. And Origen declares that 
all the Jews were from their infancy taught to expect (ore T1 91) 
in a ſubterranean ſtate, a continued | ife to the ſoul, an erection of 
courts of Juſtice, 2 and a diftribution of rewards to thoſe who ſhould 


behave 
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| behave: well in life. It 1 is well known alſo, that in their mention 


of the lower regions, they divided them into what they call the 
_= and the woes Paradiſe. 


„ür do not co als fays Juſtin blaothr, that the Gals of 
all men die but what? Why that the ſouls of the good are 
placed in a better ſtate, but the unjuſt and wicked ones in a 
worſe, waiting the approach of the day of judgment. Agreeable 
to which ſays Irenæus, The Lord himſelf ſubmitted to the law 
of death, and became the firſt fruits of them that ſlept; rearing 
only three days, in the lower n of the earth. Which opi- 
nion he confirmed from Matt. xii. 40. Epheſ. iv. 9. Pſalm 
Ixxxv. 13. and ſuppoſes theſe paſſages to relate, not to the ſepul- 
ture of his body, but to the deſcent of his ſoul into Hades, or 
among thoſe infernal beings, whom he 3 to be ace under 
the Nah 10h dit 


5 i this 1 1 1 Tertullian, nk Re FSR in the 
following _ ny to him Wi 1 we I have dal MYA. F 


RK 


n er 1 ond A fu a 5 york: OY 
T, here on a ſeif-illumed void. 


1poi ay "IG pant Po a es « againſt the Geka, or 
Aan Plato rather, aſcribed, as we find it in Fabritius's collection, 
to Hippolitus, P. 220. St. Jerome too ſpeaks of a place below, 
in which ſouls are reſreſbed or puniſbed, as ſhall happen to be their 
deſerts. And the ſame writer, in his commentary on Jonah, * 
chat Hell was Tuppoſedit to be in the middle of the earth. 


For other 1 to the ſame point, 8 Mr. Jackſon s note itſelf; 
and whoever would wiſh to meet with a valuable treafure of cri- 
tical learning and maſterly reaſoning, conveyed to the reader in 


— 
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the moſt pure, and elegant Latin, let him ref 6 his 
Novatian throughout. ia FFF „ 100 2 o 


From what has been ſaid it appears, I think, abundantly evi- 
ent that Hades or the ſtate intermediate between death and the 
day of judgment, was never looked/ upon by the. ancients, as a 
ſtate of filence inſenfibility, and inactivity, but on the contrary 
as a place of poſitive rewards and puniſhments, which the good 
and bad are there to ſhare, agreeably to their reſpective deſerts, 
and which it is reaſonable to Kunis they will find placed to 
their account at the day of e In anſwer however to 
Ne it is n 'd Sts a writer as follows ; ; 


Ne 
4 44 


_ When the a FP Wer t “ are Ret gg units appear at 0 
44 great tribunal the enquiry is what they have done in this 
« world, that dr one may receive the things done in his body 
« II. Cor. v.10. — No reckoning we ſee, ſays he, is at all made 
„ of the middle ſlats, but it is paſſed over as if it really were, 
« what it is ſometimes compared to, a ſtate of ſleep; or as if 
* no ſuch period had intervened between the day of aan man's 
« death and the day of judgment. * 


$0618! 5: 


If by a ſtate of 5 we are here to underſtand a ſtate of inſen- | 
Ability and inaQtivity, it is evident that that neither is the ſtate 
of a man's ſoul, even in the bed of ſleep, notwithſtanding all that 
Mr. Locke may be thought to have proved to the contrary, nor 
will it be its condition in Hades, if we attend to the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus, unleſs we can ſuppoſe i it meant to imply 
a caſe different from what is and will be the fate of all others in 
the intermediate ſtate; nor does it en follow that the | receiv- 


£3 % i 
© « 


3 * See Mr Horbery J sere. Dod. 
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ing the things done in tie body reſpects wholly and ſolely, the 
things tranſaQted in that body of fleſh the ſoul is fated to animate 
here——fince the word owpke (body) has been allowed to be of 
a very indeterminate meaning, and is appoſitely applied to fdiritual 
Wy in as well as to nn vehicles of the | foul, 1799 
0 1 bilug certain then that nothing deducible "on the natu re 
of the ſeparate ſtate can be urged in diſproof of its being probati- 
onal, ſo as to evince however that the preſent life is the only 
period of our exiſtence, on which depends our final fate, let us 
proceed to conſider the circumſtances reſpecting that day of 
Judgment to come, which will end, is it ſaid, the ſtate intermediate 
between that and the day of our death probational or not, in 
an abſolute. irreverſible ſentence, paſſed upon all mankind in ge- 
neral, to happincls or mier 6 eternal. 


In —— of that opinion, the argument. ne thou ght 
1 concluſive and unanſwerable is that the term a ſig- 
nificant, as is ſuppoſed, of a duration of time without end; is ap- 
plied by St. Matthw to that ſentence which he ſays will be paſſed 
upon the wicked and the 19 reſpectively, at the 8 of 
aa | 


Theſe ſhall go away eig Koaow auwo into Tang puniſh- 
ment; but the righteous 610 Sn aw into life eternal. 


This being an objection to the belief | of a future limitation 
of torments in reſerve for the wicked, which even the moſt 
ingenious among the patrons of ſuch perſuaſion have hitherto. 
been at a great loſs how to reply to ſufficiently or ſatisfactorily, 
it may be thought perhaps to argue no ſmall degree of vanity 
in me to engage in the arduous taſk, to aim at ſurmounting 

| & a * 
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a difficulty to which men of diſtinguiſhed abilities have as yet 
been found unequal. But as an attempt to vindicate the honour 
and attributes of Deity, ſo much intereſted as FO appear to be, 

in the preſent enquiry, is, for the . cauſe fake, venial at  leaft if 
not altogether laudable,* it is to be ded that thoſe, whom hap- 
ly I may not be able to bring over to my own opinion will 
decline diſcharging upon me thoſe ſevere and cutting reflections, 
which are too uſually in great plenty beſtowed upon thoſe "ow 
dare to think for pee he TV e _— 75-07 e OF er 


The epithet euro by which St. Matthew, notions" to us wit an 
ration of that ſtate of happineſs and miſery which will be portioned 
out to the righteous and wieked at the day of judgment reſpectively, 
ſeems, I think, to intimate, by its being uſed in ſeveral places of 
Scripture, where we are aſſured a limited duration was intended, 
inſtances of which ſee below, chat the latter will conſiſt, in like 
manner as will the former, at firſt of ſome fucceſſ ve periods of ex- 
iſtence. Then cometh” the end, or a period will then be put to 
the exiſtence of men, by the meaſurement of time, or a various 


— 


* Si modo periculum feandali, fays the ben, learned, and pious Dr. Holdſworth, 
et pietatis injuria & læſæ verbi Dei majeſtatis crimen amoveatur, pergamus intrepridi; ; 
labores noſtri quo magis aſſidui, eo magis accepti, longeque gratiflimi. 


Holdf, Przle&t, Theol, Lect. iv. p 31. 


+ Such was the caſe, with reſpect to God's promiſe of lar exton alomor to the ſeed 
of Abraham, which we interpret an everlaſting poſſeſſion. 

Again, It was ſaid, that the ſtatutes of the law of Moſes ſhould be jounn woe, 
ſhould be laws that would laſt forever; and yet we find that the Meſaic laws and 
ſtatutes have been a long time ſince aboliſhed. 

Again, I have built ſays Solomon, a houſe of habitation for * God 
and a place for thy dwelling forever; which place however has not now one ſtone 
left upon another, nor a ſingle trace of the habitation of Deity to be found near it. 

Again, I will eſtabliſh, ſays God, the kingdom of David forever, and yet this 


kingdom has not only paſſed away long fince from the family of David, but has now 
in fact no exiſtence at all. See alſo infra—p. 78, 


ſucceſſion ; 
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ſucceſſion, r aura, of ages; then in mort, and not till then, 
eternity, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, will commence, when Chrif ſhall 
have. delivered. up tlie kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he: ſhall. have put down all rule, and all authority, and power, for he 
muſt reign. till he hath put dawn all enemies under his feet. The 
laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed is Death; prior to which, there 
will be according to St: John, (of which more hereafter) more 
than one reſurrection and more than one day of judgment and 
retribution, Nor does it appear to me, from any thing Jean 
gather from our Saviour's Goſpel that, he makes the fixed final 
Hate. of either the good or the bad, the immediate ſubject of his 
miniſtry, but an aſſurance only that prior to Both, prior to the 
| final ſtate of either the good or bad, a ſhare in his own kingdom 
will be the happy portion of the one, and a deprivation of, or ex- 
cluſion from it, in a place of temporary pains and torments, the 1 me- 

char and unhappy fate of the other. - | 


It is rere 1 fay, to an attentive reader, that our Saviour's 
main deſign, while here on earth, was to fit and prepare men for 
an inheritance in that kingdom, (an opening only to the final ſtate of 
the bleſſed) which, in length of time, he was to receive from the 
Father, and which is ſometimes called by him, the kingdom of 
God and the Father, ſometimes the kingdom of Heaven, and at 
other times, the kingdom of God and of Chrift. Of this ſame opi-- 
nion was apparently the great Mede, who poſitively aſſerts, that the 
kingdom of Heaven and of Chriſt, ſo frequently mentioned. in Scrip- 
ture, is the ſame with the kingdom of a thouſand years. It will 
follow, ſays he, that © whatever Scripture ſpeaks of a kingdom of 
Chriſt to be at his ſecond appearance, or at the deſtruction of 
Antichriſt it muſt needs be the ſame which Daniel deſcribes [| chap. 
vii.] and ſaw ſhould be at that time, and ſo conſequently be the 
Den of a thouſand years; 1 the Apocalypſe includes be- 


tween 
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tween the beginning and conſummation of the great judgment—Er rgo, 
ſays he, that in Luke xvii, from verſe. 20 to the end; — at in 
Luke xix. from the 11 verſe to 1; Luke xxi. verſe gi ;z—W hen 
ze ſee theſe things come to paſs know, Se. —See, ſays he, what 
went before, viz. The Son of Man coming in 4 cloud bit y power . 
and great glory, borrowed from Daniel. And that in II. Tim. iv. 1. 

T charge thee before God and the Lord Teſus Chriſt, fo ſhall ; 
. Fe rg and the n at ns "OR _ his . e * 


Mes By theſe, fays AP we may underlubd the reſt, — this for 
a ſure ground, that this expreſſion of the Son of Man's coming in 
the clouds of Heaven, ſo often inculcated in the ne teſtament is 
taken from, and hath reference to, the prophecy of Daniel; it is 
no where elſe to be found in the old teſtament. As our Saviour 
alſo calls himſelf ſo frequently the Son of Man; becauſe Daniel ſo 
called him in that viſion of the great judgment; and that we 


might look for the accompliſhment of what is chere r 
ofhim ee | SET" 


- is 


— 


— 4 


And we find that our Saviour, in his excellent ſermon on the 
mount, directs moſt of his arguments and exhortations, with a 
principal view to that kingdom he was to receive from the Father ; 
and points out to his hearers the particular qualifications that would 
be deemed Wange to entitle men to a Pale N. on therein. 


Bleſſed are the 50 in W ſays he, for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven. Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the earth—— 
That by the earth here mentioned is to be underſtood the kingdom of 
Chriſt ſpoken of above, the remark below evinces.+ Again— 


* See Mede's letter to Dr, Meddus wearing the great day of judgment. 


+ Our Saviour, ſays Dr. Burnet,” in his divine ſermon on the mount, m kes 
this one of the beatitudes——blefed are the meek for they ſhall inherit the earth, 


Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed: are the pure in heart Jor they ſhall——do what? Why 
they thall ee God, — Intimating . that the kingdom of Heaven 
before alluded to, and the viſion of God were to be confidered 
as two different and diſtin ſtates of happineſs — that poverty 
of {pirit, meekneſs, and ſuch. like ;pacific virtues would. be found. 
requiſite to entitle men to a poſſeſſion of the former, but that 
abſolute purity. alone could enable them to become partakers of 
the latter that the viſon of God could be obtained or enjoyed 
by the pure in heart only, or by thoſe who: : as St. John expreſſes 
it, ſhall be like him ſhall be pure as he is pure. This 
Fnilitude it is to be preſumed, they will be, in ſome, ſort, trained 
up to in the kingdom bf:Chriſt,; which is meant to be introdufory, 
to the viſion of God. It doth not appear yet, ſays the apoſtle, 
chat we ſhall be, but we know: that when it doth appear, or ſhall 
be made manifeſt, which is the: true tranſlation, yh Hp EQ nd, 
we Ae, ce him J. John. ili. 2. E 1107 


e dei our gmilltude Jam God, 0 of conſequence 0 our. 
a Jul fruition. « of a moat will not take place. i in that kingdom 


1114-2 8 8 fit 1 N 
But = I. pray, or where, fays I or en do che muck inherit he earth Neither 
at preſent I am ſure, nor in any paſt ages. Pis the great ones of the world, am- 
| bitious- princes, and. tyrants, that ſlice the earth amongſt themſelves, ——But a meek 
modeſt and humble ſpirit is the moſt unqualified. perſon that can be for a court 
or a camp,. to ſcramble for preferment” or plunder, Now'this beatitude, pronounced: 
here' by our Saviour. was ſpoken before by David But the, meet hall, Poſſeſs the 
earth, and delight themſelves in the Fine ae of F peace. Pfalm xxxvii. 11. The 
ſame David Was always ſo , of the uſage of the juſt i in this life. Our Saviour 
therefore and his Apoſtles preached the doctrine of the croſs every where, and forotold 
the ſufferings that will attend the righteous in this world. Therefore neither 
David nor our Saviour could underſtand this inheritance of the Larth otherwiſe than 
of ſome future Hate, or of a ſtate yet to come and this, ſays he, will appear to be 
the future TOP? of TR "lee Burnet's Theor. 2d. Vol. P. 230.—231, 


þ * + That hs! is ; the t true * meaning, of the word Peres ſee Mark i iv. 22, where it is 
uſed entirely i in the ſame ſenſe, - 2 T | 


Ov 1&2 eoTt 25 TO) 0 bc {1 1 
Non eſt enim quicquam occultum quod non mani fæſtum ſit, 


For there is nothing hid which ſhall not be manifefted——or revealed. 


of 
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of Heaven and of Chriſt, ſo frequently made mention of, and al- 
luded to in Scripture——Vid. Mede's Remark, note { a] p59 ,—— 
is plain, becauſe all that glory is to be done away, its continuance 
to be upon earth for a limited time only, and the kingdom itſelf 
afterwards, to be delivered up to God, even the Father. On the 
ſeveral poſſeſſors of which we are told the ſecond death ſhall have 
no power, Apoc. chap. xx. As at laſt, all rule, and all authbrity 
and power whatever, will be put down; they will be tranſlated 
(undergoing, at that inſtant, ſome extraordinary but ſuitable change 
of nature) into that Heaven of Heavens, wherein dwelleth God; 
where only it is poſſible we can ſee him as he is; and where only 
we muſt expe to meet with our. Tull. and final mn 5 


4 8 
5 4 2G? 2 — „ v a. 5 * 5 * CO 


"This therefore wing) one Sn me to be the .caſe, to the ack» 
trary of which there is not, hät I tan find, any one expreſs de- 
claration from holy writ, it may -eafily- be conceived: why St. 
Mathew ſhould make uſe of the ſame epithet to denote the dura- 
tion of Rate, to be allotted to the wicked and the rigliteous, re- 
ſpectively at the day of judgment; without ſuppoſing it in either 
caſe determinative of eternity. And when St. John ſays, that the 
Devil, that deceived. the nations, was caſt i into the lake of fire 
and brimſtone, where the beaſt and the falſe. prophet are, and ſhall 
be tormented day and night forever ard ever eis TS Ritayoig rar 
ait 1s plain, that thoſe expreſſions cannot be meant to imply 
an eternal ſtate, becauſe the ſame words are made uſe of by Daniel, 
to denote the duration of the ſaints abode upon. earth, after the 
firſt reſurrection; which, he ſays, is to be eis 72g aiovas T ]] cio. 
The ſaints, ſays he, of the moſt higheſt, ſhall take the kingdom 
and poſſeſs the kingdom. eig rug a,, THY K which our tranſla- 
tion terms for ever and ever; and yet that kingdom, we are well 


aſſured, muſt have an end, muſt be delivered vp. to God, even the 
Father. 


But 
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Fi But in order to render the matter under confideration more un- 
queſtionably clear and certain, we will compare St. John's ac- 
count of the fiſt and ſecond reſurrection ſtates, as it hes in the Apo- 
calypſe, with St. Matthew's deſcription of the day of judgment, 
and other r n to it, to be met with in the ſacred 
1 g 0503 eee n +. © 50 ot 


« : 2 F 4 
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; 1 the bottomleſs pit, and a great chain in his hands. 
2. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old ſerpent, which/is the 
Devil and Satan, and bound him a thouſand years. 

3. And caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and ſhut him up, and aſe 
a ſeal upon him, that he ſhould deceive the nations no more, till 
the thouſand years Wen be 3 and after n he muſt be 
:looſed a little ſeaſon. 

4. And 1 ſaw tbrones, 32 = fat. upon 1 and Agen 


was given to them: and I ſaw the ſouls of them that were be- 


cheaded for the witneſs of Chriſt, and for the word of God, and 


which had not worſhipped the beaſt, neither his image, neither had 


received bis mark upon their foreheads, or in ape ;. "ang cy 
hyed and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand years. x | 
F. (But the reſt of the dead lived not again . de thouſnd 
1 were finiſhed &) this is the #r/t reſurrectio . 
6. (Bleſſed and holy is he that hath part in the fir 7 rin 
on ſuch the ſecond death hath no power, but they ſhall be prieſts 
of God, and of Chrift; and ſhall reign with him a thouſand years.) 


7. And ne the mee wean! Ae 2 Lana Kae be eled 


1 


out t of Priſon. 


* , 
A 1 . * 
% » * , oy 


10 2 We muſt admit of the Perenthiſe or "the Evangelif's account is confuſed. 


5 
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„ 8. And there ſhall go out to deceive the nations, which are upon 
| - the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle: the 
number of whom is as the ſand of the ſea. 
9. And they went upon the breadth of the earth, and compaſſed 
the camp of the faints. about, and the beloved city: and fire came 
down from God out of Heaven, and devoured them. 37-97 
10. And the Devil, that deceived them, was caſt into the Jake of | 
fire and brimſtone, where the beaſt and the falſe prophet are, and. 
ſhall be tormented day and night, for ever and ever. And I ſaw 
a great white throne, and him that fat on it, from whoſe face the 
_ earth and. the heaven fled Ly; and. there. was. found. no r for 


them. ET 4 
12. And I tab the 458 both amal _ great, ftand f God; 
. and the books were opened: and another book was opened, Which 


is the book of life: and the dead were judged: out of thoſe things 
which: were written in the books, according to their works. 
"7 And the ſea gave up the dead which were in it; and Death 
and Hell which were in them; and Ee! Were. [judged Oy: man. 
"EY to their works. 
14. And Death and rs were e caſt into e lake ob fires This. is 
: Ts death. t | | 
ö 15. And ein was not - found written in the hook of ie, 
Was caft into the lake of fire. | 
| Chap. xki. 1. And I fawa new heaven, and inci eth for = fc i 
3 LE the heaven and the firſt hene paſſed 1 F and there. was no ſea &. 


By the er coming down from Ran we are doubtiek to 
underſtand the ſecond advent of our Saviour deſcending from thence : 


* 1 connect this-1 verſe of the 21ſt chapter Ach ide laſt of · the 20th, becauſe it: 
appears to me, that they relate to each other; that the whole 20th chap. is but a ge- 
neral account of a ſeries of events, which the Evangeliſt proceeds to relate more- 
minutely and circumſtantially in this laſt chapter; a fimilar method is taken. by Mo- 


| 8 2 ſes in his 2d and 3d chapters of Geneſis; the former being a general, the latter a more 
| particular account of the creation of Adam and his fall, 


to 
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to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom of which he had received a promiſe 
from on high, and of which he was before ſent to invite mankind 
to become with him joint-partakers. And that the purity, peace, 
and proſperity of that kingdom might receive no interruption or 
alloy, for at leaſt a thouſand. years to come; which, allowing, as 
With authority we may, to Daniel's ſeventy weeks, a year to each 
Day, will amount to more than 39,065 of our lunar years. The 
angel, we are told, will reftrain the power of fin and Satan for 
that time; will lay hold of the dragon, as. St. John expreſſes it, 
that old ſerpent, which is the devil and Satan, and bind him a 
; thouſand years, and- caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and ſhut him 
up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, ſo as that neither he nor his ſhall 
riſe to deceive the nations any more, until the thouſand years are 
fulfilled. During this period. of time, the ſouls of the good and 
righteous, the ſouls of . them that were beheaded for the witneſs of 
Chrift, and for the word of God, and which had not worſhipped 
the beaft, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
"their hands (in which, claſs will be comprehended the good and 
righteous in general) all theſe are to live and reign with Chriſt. 
But the reft of the dead, the wicked and ungodly, hved not till | 
the thouſand years are fulfilled. Bleſſed and holy is he that hath part 
In the firſt reſurrection. But in length of time, or when the thou- 
ſand years, mentioned by St. John, are expired, ſin and Satan ſhall 
regain their powers; ſhall deceive the nations which are in the four 
quarters of the earth, ſhall travel over the whole breadth of the earth, 
all compaſs the camp of the ſaints, and the beloved city; till at laſt, 
re al come e down n Faun ans devour them, 


Writers hath er che on 104 New Teſtament, hg g declared 
that another world will ariſe trom the diflolution of that which 
we now inhabit, * MeV the vb. e gives us, in the 2oth 
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vens are the work of, thy hands; they ſhall peri 
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I 
which that new Ravin and new eatth will ſec *. The in- 
habitants will conſiſt, we ſee, of a twofold race; prior the one 
to the other, by a long interval of time, termed by the a ocdlip. : 
tic Apoſtle, a thouſand years; the former conſtituting Ko the 
Evangelift calls the firſt reſurrection, the latter conſiſting” of thoſe 


reviviſcent ſouls, whom he ſtiles, the reſt of the dead, who lived 


not again, he tells us, till the thouſand years were expired: | "Thoſe of 
the firſt reſurrection will be ſuch, only, as bad diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves, while here on earth, by their exemplary piety, Patiene, 77:08 
perſeverant purity of faith and mitihers; and the "foals of thoſe to 


dere beheaded for the witneſs of Fefits, and for the word bf God, &c. 


Thoſe of the ſecond reſurrection will be the 70ſt of" the dead, whom 
we are to confider, as ſtanding oppoſed to the Bale and hw}, Hy one, 'F 


who are to have a 1 085 in e 955 * reſurreAtion. | We) ant et Osiügte 
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ufer and hol is he that. hath part in ks fiſt ifurrebition jon: on- 
fuch the- ſecond death hath no power, but they Hall be Priefts of God 
and of Chriſt, and frall reigh with hin 4 thouſand years.” Neither 


bleſſed therefore nor holy, but on the contrary miſerable and wicked, 


during that period I mean, are the reſt & the dead; nor ſhall they be 


prieſts of God, and of n neither That they "ge with Wy a 
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ſhall not, enter into Un Wen of He wn "Which in Te? et 
* Of old, FO the Palmitt, 7007 1 laid 4 ſonnet 7 1 3 ad th 2 


| N Fhoy ; engureſt ; yea, all of 
them ſhall wax old, like a garnient, a 1 8 4 lie At cn change then, and my 
ſhall be changed 5 but thou ooo: 7 lin Now l 7 dons 16:71 
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Wh be 8 nor come 4 mind. 


But we look for new Heavens, and a new EET — St. Peter. 
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is called the Holy City; in others, the new Jeruſalem; in others, 
the city. of God; that kingdom of Heaven, which was the con- 
ſtant ſubject of our Saviour and his apoſtles' miniſtry here, and 


with a more immediate view to which, as introduclory to the 


final ſtate of the bleſſed, they directed all their prophecies, parables, 

and other more open inſtructions and exhortations that king- 
dom of Heaven, foretold by John the Baptiſt; J referred to when he 
came. preaching. in the. wilderneſs of Judea, and ſaying, repent ye, 
or tlie kingdom Heaven is at hand, Matt. ii. 2. For, as fays the 
Evangeliſt, chis 18, he that Was ſpoken of by the prophet Eſaias, ſay⸗ 


ing, the voice of one erying in the wilderneſs, prepare ye the way 


of the, Lord, make his paths. firaight; the chapter to which the 
Evangeliſt refers being predictive throughout of Chriſt's kingdom, 
which will take place at the converſion of Jews and Gentiles, and 


be completed by ithe-reſurreQion of the Saints, to reign With him 


a thouſand years. And that this. will be in reality the caſe, I am 


fully convincæd, by, obſerving from St. Matthew's Goſpel, that st. 


John and our Saviour united in allotting it to the good and righ- 
teous, and that the latter ſpeaks of 1 it afterwards 41 in terms Ac 


tive of that kingdom of Chriſt on earth, { which, # ths e HS Ptie 

W calls the firſt RF 201 1:d emo nin i od 
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are to underſtand ſolel y the eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel of Chriſt in oppoſition to, 


ald to the demolition of, both Heathen and Jewiſh! rites 'ind ſuperſtitions, I anſwer 


char we can with no degrte bf propriety conſider it in that light, but on the contrary, 


that by it is undoubtedly meant, that kingdom of the Meſſiah. which will be trium- 
phant at the firſt reſurrection. This is evident, not only from its being promiſed 75 
a ſtate of reward to the good and righteous, but alſo from the drift and tenor of: 
the parable of. the Jever, which - gur. Saviour himſelf explains in term hs e 
to bis entrance into his ae ons and glory... 42 bb 
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38 On Piber AT Elzerion, 


Noto when Feſus, ſays St. Matthew, heard that voin was 
caft into priſon, he d. farted into Galilee, &c. and from that time 
he began to preach, and to ſay, as John before had ſaid, and with 

| a view to the ſame event moſt certainly, or St. Matthew would 

not have failed pointing out the di Nrence; he began to preach 


and to ſay, Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is" at hand; and 
made it the conftant ſubject of his pious miniſtry; plainh pointing 
out the approach of it to his diſciples, in that moſt excellent ſermon 
from the mount ; at other times ſhadowing it out to them in Pa- 
rables; and at length, in expreſs terms, commanding them to 
petition irt in chat moſt ſolenin* form of ce which makes, 


tu eee ye pray, Fl Pather which art in e, | 
hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come; thy \ vill be done in 
earth, as in Heaven, &. that kingdom of Heaven herein | 
there is joy in preſence of Angel- hi, no' man- taketh away— 
that kingdom of Heaven, wherein they, who ſhall be thought 
worthy to inherit it, will be bleſed—wherein the' righteous ſhall ſhine 
forth as the ſun; and into which hypocrites' ſhall not enter; but 
on the contrary, that kingdom of Heaven, in ſhort, to be enjoy- 
ed by the righteous, but the wicked excluded from it. And 
this will be that ſame ſtate of glory and happineſs, which St, 
John deſcribes in the apocalypſe, 1 am convinced, beeauſe ſe- 
veral circumſtances relative to the one agree exactly with ſome 


particulars, mentioned I our Sariour _ | his Ks. kene relpeR- 
in 8 the orher. 
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Blſed, ſays our Savious; are 119 heh toy r perfected for rig gh- 
"_— Jake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” = 


1 


| Blſed 
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Bleſſed, are ye when men ſhall revile:.you.. and perſecute. you, 
oy hall ſay all manner. of evil againfi you, falſely, ſor my ſake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding. glad, for great is your reward in, Heaven; 
for ſo perſecuted they the, Prophets which were beſore you. That 
is, they were, as will ſome of you my diſciples be, perſecuted. unto 
the death ; were ain with the fevord, were beheaded, &, A gree- 


ably to all: this, ſays the apocalyptic Apoſtle in his deſcription 


of the firſt reſurreclion ſtate, I ſaw the ſouls of them. that Were 
belieaded for the witneſs of God, &c. and they lived and reigned 
with Chriſt a thouſand. eee Had their reward. Matt. 


. They 405 Jeſus to his 7 Periy: I oy 8s 20 oY tha "= 


which have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of Man 
- ſhall fit upon the throne of his glory, bh Bal. fit NO twelve 
2 thrones Judging the twelve tribes of WE. inf len 


þ 


That by firing: i in the throne of his glory; we are to. under- 


ſtand the triumphant ſplendour of Chriſt in the kingdom of Hea- 


ven, the preceding: verſes: evince, wherein our Saviour, after 
having repreſented the kingdom of Heaven as not eaſily attain- 
able by thoſe who are rich, tells his diſciples, that an enjoy- 
ment of ſome diſtinguiſhed bleſſings and honours therein ſhall be 
the happy portion of themſelves, and Wer. who 1% Haien all 

5 and e ne | | 
And — cxattly does this Rate 7 glory, pak” to his dif. 
ciples uporr the above-mentioned occaſion, anſwer to that which 
is aſcribed by St. John to the partakers of the firſt reſurreHion ? ? 
 Theyiſhall be prieſts of God and of Chriſt, and ſhall reign with 
him a thouland years. And I John ſaw the holy city, new Jeru- 
ſalem, 
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On PEDISTIN AT oN, Exscriowv, 


a Alen coming down from Heaven, &c. And I heard a great voice 
out of Heaven; ſaying,” Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and. he will dwell with them; and they fhall' be his people, and 
God himſelf ſhall be with them and be NY God. He: that's over- 
'cometh ſhall inherit Hick 8 Wa e r Ns | 


123 II\S 


* being thay, 11 thitik beef War tat « the 7 8 4 5 
of Heaven, which the Goſpel teaches the good and righteous to 
expect in an hereafter, is that ſtate of glory and 'honour' which 
the Evangeliſt aſeribes to the partakers of xh A/ reſurrettion 
in the apocalyptic viſion, it is evident that both muſt correſpond 
with each other, 129 77 in the nature and ae bf hay: appro- 


© E Fs e 7 


— 


f it be > urged that the 66 ma a here 1 iS; not to be . 

ſtood in a literal, but in an allegorical or , myſtical ſenſe, ſignifying only a re- 
ſurrection from ſin to a ſpiritual life (as we are ſaid to be dead in ſin, and to 
be riſen with Chriſt by faith and regeneration) and that this manner of ſpeech 
which St. Paul does ſometimes uſe, as in;Epbeſ.-ii. 6, 14. and in Coloſſ. iti. 1. 
I aſked how that can be applied to the preſent caſe? Were the martyrs 
dead in fin? Tis they that are raiſed” from the dead; or after they were be- 
headed for the witneſs of Jeſus,” naturally 2dead and al in their graves, were 
_they the regenerate by faith? Beſides why. ſhould they be ſaid to be regenerate a 
thouſand years before the day of judgment? or to reign. with Chriſt after this 
ſpiritual reſurrection for a limited time —a thouſand years? Why not to eter- 
nity? For in this allegorical ſenſe of riſing and reigning. they -will + reign With 
him forever. Then after the thouſand years muſt all the wicked be repenerate 
and riſe into ſpititual life? *Tis faid here, the reſt of the dead lived Hot again 
until the thouſand years were finiſhed, That implies that àt the end of theſe 
thouſand years the reſt of the dead did live again, and ſuppoſes, agreeably to the 
imagined allegory, that after a thouſand years all the wicked will be regene - 
rate and raiſed into a ſpiritual life: a concluſion which the abettors of an allego- 
rical ſenſe will not, 1 apprehend, be eaſily inclined to admit. See Dr. Burnet's 
Theory. | TE | e 
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ReprOBATION ard FurunE PUNISHMENTS, 47 
priated to each ane. ſo alſo f in the very circumſtan.. of 
duration. 
When therefore St. John ſays, that the partakers of the firſt re- 
ſurrection ſhall live and reign with Chriſt on earth fer a thou- 
ſand years, but that the reſt of the dead lived not again till thoſe 
thouſand: years are expired, and when, alluſively to the ſame tranſ- 
action of things, we read in St. Matthew, that «hen the Son of 
Man fhali come in his glory, and all his holy angels with him, 
that then he hall fit upon the throne of his glory, and before him 
ſhall be gathered all nations; that he ſhall ſeparate them one from © 
another, as a ſhepherd. divideth..the ſheep from the goats; that he 
ſhall fat the ſheep on his right: hand, but the goats on the left ; that 
then the King, ſhall ſay to them. on. his right hand, Come, ye blieſeu 
of 2 Fatler, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the begin- 
ning of the world ; and that theſe ſhall go into life everlaſting; 
it is not reaſonable, I fay, to ſuppoſe, concerning, theſe two parallel _ " 
accounts of one and the ſame ſeries of events, that the c ale, 
termed by our tranſlation life everlaſting, in one. place is meant 
to exceed that limited interval of time ſpecified and preſi ignified | 
in the. other; or conſequently the either of them allude to. that 
full fruition of God, the final ſtate of the Bleſſed, but only to 
that kingdom of God and of Chriſt. which will be: introductory 
to that Heaven of Heavens wherein. we ſhall ſee God. So that as 
the epithet 1 , applied to expreſs that duration of ſtate to be al- - 
lotted to the. righteous in the day of .judgment, deſcribed. by St. 
Matthew, is meant to imply a limited ſtate only, that being to be 
delivered up. to God, even the. Father; it will follow that the 
ds, affixed to the declared fate of the wicked, in that. ſame ſup - 
5 poſed tranſaction of things, may be reaſonably interpreted into a 
limited ſenſe too, and that it is in neither place meant to imply eter- 
nity; and that too for the following additional reaſon, viz. that if 
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42 Or ParDeatTINAPION/ ELECTION, 


we muſt neceſſarily fix the idea of eternity, to the repeated epithet 


b in this paſſage, there is equal reaſon to interpret toy, and 
all its derivatives, wherever elſe thoſe terms occur, in the ſame 


unbounded ſenſe too. And then when the Apoſtle ſays, concerning 
Chriſt, by whoni he; viz. God, made the wworlds, as it ſtands in 
our tranſlation, it ought to be rendered by whom he made eternities 
0: uh rug Gt; rotho ev. But ,- g, in this and in all other places, 
means, ages or certain periods of time, in which ſuch and ſuch things 
—of which ſort was the patriarchal that of the 
that of the law——that of the Meſiah— —that 
of the four great empires, of which the prophet Daniel Fs 
theſe are properly ſpeaking ages.* And though I do not "RY 
but on the contrary, very readily ſuppoſe, and would by all means 
have the reader bear continually in his mind, that the gam aluviar 
will be Introductory to a life of happineſs without end; yet it is very 
certain that the Guy auwyoy, in other words the kingdom of Heaven, 
| mentioned elſewhere, to which the KOAGETY de, 1s oppoſed, will 
have an end; ſince the time will come, when, as I obſerved before, 


Chriſt ſhall deliver up the oh. to God, even the Father. 


aritediluvians 


It is moreover en from St. b s account of things, in 
the chapter above conſidered, that the judgment of the righteous 
and wicked will be ſo far from being cotemporary, that there will 
be a my conſiderable diſtance of time, the one from the other. 


For a toafand years will inal before Satan ſhall be Jooſed out 
of priſon ; at which time, and not before, it ſeems. evident, that 
the reft of the dead, viz. the wicked, ſhall ariſe and repoſſeſs the 
earth; where being put upon a freſh trial of their conduct, they 
wil walk ftill after the advice and counſel of their old deceiver 


. Sec Sykes on the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


3 g 


the 
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the Devil; vill go upon the breadth of the earth, and compaſs the 
camp of the Saints about, and the beloved. city, and fire ball come 
down from Heaven and defiroy them; the Saints and: firſt poſſeſſors 
of tlie new Heaven and the new earth, they of the firſt reſurrec- 
tion retiring from it—up into that Heaven of Heavens where they 
will fee. God.“ And then, but not till then, the day of judgment 
for the wicked will take place; for immediately aſter the above ac- 
count of things, St. John tells us as follows; and I ſaw the dead 
both ſmall and great (by which dead he undoubtedly means that 


dead which lived not again until the thouſand years, were finiſbed) 


fand before God, and the. books were. opened, and another book. 
da oßened, which is the book” of life; and the dead were Judged 
aut of thoſe. things which. were Written in the books according to 
their Works. | From whence it is evident that the judgment of 
of the righteous and wicked, deſcribed. by St. Matthew, will be 


by no means cotemporary; but on the contrary, that a bers. 


rection of the wicked to another trial of behaviour upon earth, 

Will take place before their day of judgment begins, and their 
ſentence eig KONG HY, erf enſue. This, 1 think; I thall be able 
to make appear more unqueſtionably true, by enquiring fur- 
cher into the particulars, mentioned by St. Matthew, reſpecting 
our Saviour's ec coming to judge the world; obſervable as 


well in his 24th chapter, above mentioned, as in 1 Hort; of 
His Goſpel: 


55 


* Agreeable to which, ſays St. John, chap. xxii. 11. he that is unjuſt, let him 
de ahjuft ſtill; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy till ; and he that is righteous, . 
let him be righteous ſtill; and he that is holy, let him be holy ſtill: intimating, 


that he that is unjuſt, "RY will be unjuſt, &c. (adaue rt hitherto, not farever? | |: 


and therefore that ſuch ſhall hereafter . have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimſtone; which is the ſecond death, chap. XXi. 5, 8. Into which, 
St. John tells us, death and. bell were caſt, chap, xx. 14. When and where they. 


will' merit another and more happy reſurrection: is not, that I can find, any where 
intimated to us. in Scripture, 
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44 
* When the Son of Man, ſays be, ſhalt come in Vis glory, and all 
his holy angels with him, then ſpall he fit upon the throne of his glo- 
ry, and before him ſhall be gathered all nations; and he fhall ſeparate 

them one from another, as a ſhepherd divideth the ſheep from the goats; 
and he Hall ſet the ſheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left; 
then ſhall the king ſay to them on his right hand, come ye "Bleſſed of my 
Father, inherit the Ae fr parc for you you the beginning , | 
the world. | wy 


No 17 the __ on the right Aid; we Kio — un- 
derſtand the righteous, who are to go eg Len eu; or St. John's 
bleſſed and holy who are to have a part in the ff, reſurredtion, 


and are to reign with Chriſt a thouſand years. By the goats on the 


left, are moſt aſſuredly meant thoſe who are to go big xonuouw euvioy, 
or St. John's reft io the dead, who are to be hc alt into the lake $4 


Fire. 5 


But chat theſe cannot exiſt at each ſide of the judge at one and the 
fame time, is evident from this, that the former are to be admitted 
in conſequence of the ſentence paſſed upon them 619 Cow Quwviev, or 
as St. John ſays, ſhall reign with Chriſt a thouſand years, before 
the reſt of the dead, the wicked (the goats on the left) ſhall live 
again, and of conſequence before they can' become capable of being : 
judged at all. 


Come ye bleſſed of my Father: receive. the aun Prepared for 
on from the beginning of the world. 1 


Now what other 8 is it poſlible our Saviour can here 


mean, than that kingdom in which, St. John tells us, the Saints are 


to reign with Chriſt for a thouſand years. This ſtate of glory 
muſt take place e're the good and righteous ſhall enter upon their 
full final happineſs, or there is apparently no force in words ; and 

St. 


. | 4 
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St. John's revelation may be this thing, or it may be that thing, 
or it may be nothing,” or Which is worſe than nothing, it may 
be a repoſitory of myſtic or allegorical elk wa which” every 
man is at liberty to hen gp into what {en and meaning he ſhall 
think ft. on“ 11 HO DIES 1 403! Abri 981 r oi 
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Previous however to a poſſeſſion of their complete Kate of happineſs 
chere will be a judgment paſſed even upon the Saints themſelves, 
and all thoſe that ſhall have a ſhare in the fr/? refurre8ion. Agree· 
ably to which, ſays St. Paul, we muſt all appear before the judg- 
ment ſeat of Chriſt, that / every one may receive the things done 1 in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad. By the pronoun: ave, the Apoſtle meant te include himſelf, 
that eminent church at Corinth, to which he was then writing, 
and all the elect people of God; intimating that the end and de- 
ſign of Chriſt's' judging the world would be, in the firſt place, 
to diſtribute rewards to him and all the, other Saints, in proportion 
to their reſpective deſerts. For it is neither neceſſary, nor even 
warrantable, te ſuppoſe chat all will ariſe entitled to the ſame de- 
gree of happineſs indiſeriminately in the kingdom of Heaven. The 
parable of the ten talents, giyes Plain intimation to the dontrary. 
Ang when we conſider that our Saviour himſelf declared, that then 
is none that doeth good, no not; onei- that at the beſt we are un · 
Nee ſervants, it may eaſily be conceived that there will be, even in 
Chriſt's kingdom, different alotments of rewards, in proportion to the 
different degrees of merit, which upon examination, each individual 
ſhall be found to ſtand poſſeſſed oſ; as will probably be the caſe in | 
the laſt happy period of the juſt; our Saviour declaring to us, that in 
bis Father's houſe are many. manſions; and not only this, but that 
ſome weakneſſes and imperfections which are more or leſs the portion 


of all men, even the beſt, muſt, as the A poſtle ee be burnt up. 
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It being certain then; that thoſe, of the fr/t. reſurreclion are fo. 
be judged by themſelves, and no leſs evident that they are to have a 
ſhare with Chriſt in judging the reſt of the dead, the wicked: (Vid: 
Apoc, chap. xx. 4)-It is very reaſonable, and even neceſſary. to 
conclude, that the judgment to be paſſed on the righteous wall beat ar an. 
end, before that RY the wicked g 


i F 


To this, 8 tliew In pl evi b ty * _ 1 9 
Laien, the: ans Sag from St. P bal a eee Ha bi. 


; Fett or (log Þ e weiat donor vid 


1 Sa jus n deli God e Jefus Chriſt, who 
all judge the quick and the dead, at his apptaring in his-hingdom, &c. 
from whence ſome! think: it reaſonable to conclude that the righteous. 
and the wicked will be _ judged at one and the ſame; time. In. 
zu her to which, P will refer them to the very ingenious Dr. 
Rude Treatiſe on the Millennium, who; in general tells us, that 
who ſhall be alive at His coming, by taking vengeance upon chem 
in a flaming fire, burning up kheir bodies, and turning tlieir- ſouls 
| ito Hell; the dead wicked, i. e. the wicked departed before” his. | 
 coning;,. by diſpoſing of their ſouls with khem in the. ſime region, 
gdiftinguilhed-'by-the name of the -abyfs, the- bottomleſs pit; &e. 
and there confining! them, with the Devil and his angels, to the 
time of their entrance upon a trial of behaviour in the new earth, = 
at the cloſe of the thouſand" years, i. e. at the cloſe of the. Cum ce loi 
enjoyed by the good and righieous, with our Saviour in his kingdom, 
and the xoAuc'v/ ju undergone for that- period by the vie in 
Hell. Then likewiſe, i. e. at his appearing, will the Redeemer, in 
part, Judge the ger! Saints, thoſe who are partakers of the firſt re- 


* This is cappoſed. to happen. at he diſſolution of this preſent, any a at "he 
entrance of Chriſt into a poſſeſſien of * kingdom 1 in the new earth. See Dr. Rudd, 
on the Millennium. 


ſurrection 
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Kel fate, by cauſing ſuch as are alive to paſs under a glorious 
change; the dead Saints, by raiſing their bodies and re-uniting 
them to their ſouls, by taking them up to meet him in the air, 
by bringing them forward to reign with him in the new Heaven 
and new earth, and by inſtating them in the full liberty of God's 


children: which glorious liberty will be  introduftory to their final 
glory and happineſs. FSH. 


Again, It will perhaps be urged that St. Paul's account of the 
ſecond coming of Chriſt, in his epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, and 

of the immediate conſequent effects of it, plainly prove that the 
righteous will ariſe at once to their full final happineſs ; and that 
"m__ that ſuppoſition, my whole NA falls to the n 


Te Lord himſe "4 fays he, ſhall deſcend Sos Heaven with 8 


Hout, with the voice of the arch-angel, and with the OP of Gas 
and the dead in . * ri iſe A. 


Den we ohich are alive and remain foal be caught up together 


Woh tien in the clouds to meet the Lordi in the an, and 44% e "08 
ever be with the Lord. _ | 


"Ps this I anſwer, that the apoſtle's meaning in this e is in ge⸗ 
neral this, that thoſe which are alive upon earth, at the coming of 
Chriſt, thoſe righteous ones I mean, ſhall be carried by ehe angels 
into the clouds, there to meet the Lord, and appear before him, 
and being judged worthy to inherit his kingdom, they ſhall never 
depart from him, but ſhall enjoy his preſence for ever; that in 
the mean time, and as introduftory to their final joy and glory, they 
muſt firſt EUR with Chrift, and reign with him in the new Hea- 


* Dc. Rudd. 
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ven and new earth, for a period of line, termed by St. Matthew 
Cn GievIQy.. DET EY 

And as a. ſtrong proof, that the epithet @1viov is no Seripture 
term by which to expreſs the idea of an eternal ſtate, it is obſerva- 
ble, that when the apoſtle intimates that the. conſequence of. tbe 
firſt reſurrection and reign with. Chriſt upon earth «5 Cow i 
for an age, would be a continuance: with Chriſt forever, and ſo 
ſhall we ever be with the Lord; it is obſervable that the Apoſtle 
does not ſay and ſo we ſhall be eis roy awe, but æaiſele with 
the Lord; there is likewiſe obſervable from the above texts, a very 
ſtrong argument to be drawn. in: favour of my: hypotheſis, con- 
cerning a fr and ſucceſſive. refurrection, it being therein poſi- 
tively declared that the dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt, which firength- 
ens very ſufficiently; all I have ſaid concerning St. John's -xe/t 
of the. dead, which are, und ubtedly, ſuch as are not dead in 
Chriſt, and who will not be Cr: if s.at his eumingt 6 


» + 


Again, It will be objected in oppoſition ta the doctrine of a two- - 
fold. reſurrection, and a trial of. the righteous and the wieked, at 
two diſtinct periods of time, that our Saviour himſelf ſeems to re- 
preſent it as one ſingle cotemporary event. 


| The. hour is coming, lays he, in which all that are. iu the | grave 
ſhall hear his. voice, and ſhall come forth; they that. have. done 
good unto the. reſurrection of liſe; 05 that. have done evil to the 
reſurrection of damnation... 


In anſwer to apc. it is in many places obſervable, that the 
word ga, hour, is of a very large and extenſive ſignification in Scrip- 
ture: and though it properly ſignifies that artificial part of time, 
which is called an hour, yet it is ſometimes metonymically uſed 

for 
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for a time of danger. Again, by a Synecdoche it is ſometimes 
contracte i to a moment, ſometimes lengthened to a day, and ſome- 


times fre: ched out to months, years, and ages; in either caſe it 


is uſually rendered by the word Time.“ Inſtead therefore of the 
hour is coming, we may with great propriety read, the time is 
coming, or that interval of time is coming on, in the compaſs 
of which, all that are in the grave ſhall hear his voice and come 
forth. In the beginning of which ſuppoſed interval of time, a 
thouſand years, they that have done good ſhall come forth into 
the reſurrection of life, in allufion to which, ſays St. John, on 
theſe the ſecond death ſhall have no power ; and at the end of that 
interval, they that have done evil ſhall go into the reſurrection 


of damnation, meaning by that the reſurrection of the reſt of the 


dead, the wicked, who will then be cl, as Was obſerved before, 
into the lake of fire and brimſtone. | 


8 then een as I 3 that formidable argu- 
ment urged in ſupport of the doctrine of an eternity of torments, 
ariſing from a too general miſapprehenſion of the term auwrov, as 
applied by St. Matthew, chap. xxv. I ſhall beg leave to anſwer, 
in as brief a manner as I can, a few of thoſe popular arguments, 
which, without any kind of foundation in - reaſon, any warrant 
at all from Scripture, or the-regard due to the dignity and ho- 


nour of God, and his attributes, are Win! in _— on 
of the horrid doctrine. n 5 


Firſt then, It is aſſerted that the doctrine af an eternity of Hell 


torments to the wicked, is entirely conſiſtent with the Juſtice of 
God, from the following arguments, 


* For the . Geniications of the word op, conſult Leigh's Critic, Sacr. 
where will be found ſufficient authority for this interpretation of the word, in the 
paſſage before us. See alſo Dr. Rudd, 


H Firſt, 


bo |. On PDT Av ron, Eunemzons.! 


_ Firſt, Becauſe both rewards, and nee are wn prov 
poſed to our choice, Atte e Keen e n ee e 

1 „ Baud. "a rewards are Ae as. . well As: we err 
niſhments. 1514 | 11 1 Fe: 


Thirdly, 11 was > hen ht the Finthen of: oj divine laws 
thould. be by eternal rewards * ee , e ee 10 


N 80 Becauſe it is e that gd: annie oe 
be inflieted en the W according, hon 5 
Firſt then, It 3 18 fad that the JoAtine 45 anal, torments, is: 
entirely reconcileable with our. ideas. of the infinite juſtice of: God, 
becauſe rewards and puniſhments: are alike: propoſed to out choice; 
in other words, we may, if we will, fecure to ourſelves the for- 


mer, and it is from an abuſe of: our. freedom of 0 if we chance 


to eg ourſelves, in the latter. 


IT this: Lanfwer, 16 a man's freedom of willy 18. a koffelent 


vindication of the Divine Juſtice, in inflicting upon ſinners an- 


eternity of. torments, and in conſequence of their perverſs and fro- 
ward choice, (and, if it is not, the above argument is of no- weight 
or conſęquence at: all) it may be aſked, how we, can aequit 
the Divine Being of injuſtice in rendering man a- ſorced* candi- 
date for that hazardous alternative, infinite happineſs,. or eternal“ 
miſery at the uncertain iſſue of one trial of probation for ei- 


ther? a- difficulty, this which will be neee to be ſuffie 


ciently obviated by obſerving, 


Secondly, That the rewards are nat as well as: the puniſk- 
ments, in conſequence, of man's behaviour in that ſtate al Probar- 


* Vid. Jenkins 8 Reaſonableneſs of tile Chuilt Rel, vol, ii. p. 267... 
tion 
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tion he is, if you will, preſſed into; and that therefore, as the re- 
wards, on the one hand, hold a due proportion to the puniſhments 

on the other, the caſe witk man cannot be ſaid to be hard, if, after 
all, his ſhort life of fin is puniſhed with an eternal ſtate of tor- 


ments, when as ſhort a life of virtue, had it been his choice to it, 
would _ been rac with an eternal tate of ER” 


nr A a benen, if} it 1 be called one, the coaduiventh of which 
Dr. Jenkins aims to ſupport, by obſerving © that the very beſt 
of us were born in fin, and that as we had often forfeited our ſal- 
vation to the Divine Juſtice, God, by virtue of his power and authority 
over us; might have propoſed any terms of reconciliation ; but he 
has been pleaſed to appoint that our everlaſting happineſs or miſery, 
ſhould depend upon the moral terms of virtue and vice, and to ſet 
_ everlaſting happineſs againſt everlaſting miſery ; and no man ſhall 
de ſentenced to Hell torments, but he . have been as s happy 
as s he ſhall find himſelf miſerable,” 2 1 

1 vious here gladly know what Dr. Jenkins would have us ts 
underſtand by © the beſt of »s being born in fin, and our having 
forfeited, on that account, our r ſalvation to the Divine Ren > 

II he means that we were e in a fi, 9 the i imputative * 
of our firſt parents, and ſo forfeited our falvation to the divine 
juftice, it is plain he ſappoſes that we our/etves, forfeited our ſalva- 
tion innocently, but that notwithſtanding that forfrited it is, and we all 
of us deferved to to be damned the very moment we came into being; 
if he means that we were born in n, by inheriting from Adam 
our ſinful luſts and paſſions, that too is our misfortune, and 
not our ec and 1 it muſt be hard indeed to be damned 


8 Dr. —.— val i. 618, _ 
EC 
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do all eternity for the fault of another. Nor can I indeed ſee, "in - 


whatever light conſidered, the being born in ſin, or in other words 


the being forced into a ſhort life of ſin, can authoriſe the penalty 


of eternal torments on the ſinner. And indeed all that Dr. Jenkins 


bas advanced in ſupport of this his ſecond argument in favour oH 
the doctrine of eternal puniſhments (range that men ſhould be at 
ſo much pains to abuſe their Ged !) is too inconcluſive to merit a 
ſerious reply 3 we will therefore proceed to. enquire whether ox no 
he 15 more ſuccesful 1 in his third ; which is this— r l 


| Thirdly \ Is was ja 5 he, that the ien of * divine 
laws ſhould be by eternal rewards and puniſhments; for ſays he, 
« the ſanction of all laws is by rewards. and puniſhments, and the 
deſign of appointing puniſhments is to  effright. men from fin, as 
the end of rewards is to invite them to obedience. The only . 
true meaf ure and juſt proportion between the crime and the puniſh- 


ment is the ſuitableneſs of the puniſhment to enforce obedience to 


the law and cauſe it to be duly obſerved. For if the law is neceſſary 
and cannot be ſo effe&nally obeyed without a ſevere puniſhment 
to enforce it, the ſeverity of the puniſhment 1 is ſo far from cruelty 


that it is a wiſe and juſt proviſion to ſecure obedience to the aw 
and procure all the good . by it,” 


If we are to ö n that God is e ee to "ae EG 


ike ſublunary potentates, to policy, and Aratagen, for the ſupport 


of his moral government of the world, the argument might per- N 
haps be of ſome weight; but as the ſuppoſition on which it is found - 


ed is merely chimerical, not to ſay the worſt of it, the argument 
falls of courſe to the ground. 


But ſuppoſing it equally juſt and prudent that Deity ſhould de- 
viſe means moſt likely to effectuate a proper ſanction to his law 
yet it muſt necefiarily be preſumed —— 


Firſt 
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Fut that every expedient for that __ weu'd bo found | to coin- 
cds with his 8885 and, 


/ 


Sed that it ould manifeſtly appear to be well cleututhd, 
beyond any other method whatever, to accompliſh or promote the 


advantage propoſed from it; neither of which ems to be the caſe 
in che e of W torments: 


F or firſt, the doctrine of irn torments can by no means be 
found to coincide with the infinite Juſtice of God, even if we ak 
low them. moſt likely to effectuate a more general obedience to his 
laws. For ſuppoſing that even nineteen out of twenty, from the 
dread of the extremity of ſuch a puniſhment, | would be witheld 
from a flagrant commiſſion of evil, how will that conſideration 
ſerve to mitigate the ſeverity of God's dealings towards the re- 
maining everlaſlingly tormented miſerables? nay will it not ſeem, 
on the VR,” to come with a more pointed and unkeling 


a Hei 
* 


The unhappy n is PEO with the moſt exquiſite and 
never-ending torments for temporary crimes and why? not 
that the crimes tbemfelves do in reality deſerve ſo ſevere and 
and ſhocking a vengeance, but for the fake of others, his fellow 
creatures, it is thought convenient by the all wiſe, and merc fu 


Creator, that it ſhould be IE. on bim. ——Credat Fudzus 


ele, 


Such deing g the late of the 0 with ad; to the ſuppoſed 
zuſtice and equity of Deity, in infficting eternal torments: on the 


wicked, ſuppoſing them moſt likely to effectuate a more - general 


obedience to his laws; let us in the next place fee whether the: 
aan itſelf is in reality calculated, beyond any other method what- 


ever, 
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ever, for accompliſhing the end propoſed from it; and this will 
bring .me to conſider Dr. Jenkins! g fourth bie on the point; 3 


Fo Oy 18 . e r Fs 


Burli, It; is a ay Joby o& that e e hos 
be inflicted on the wicked according to the ſanction: of the divine 
laws, by eternal rewards and puniſhments : We find, ſays he, by 
ſad experience, how little effect the puniſhments now threatened 
have upon too many men, and 1 they" were ts n * 
, he be much the leſs regarde e N N F 

. cafes to this Cont, I Py Nils leave: to atk YRS, a * 
nunciation of temporal puniſhments, for temporal crimes, might not 
be ſuppoſed, to anſwer the end of God's moral government of the 
word, and his ſcheme to reſtrain vice, full as well as the doQrine 
of endleſs torments ?. a queſtion this which may reaſonably enough be 
_ anſwered in the affirmative, from the following conſideration, . viz. 
that no doctrine operates ſo powerfully, and with ſo great advantage, 
upon men's minds in general, as that of which they can at once 
perceive the reaſonableneſs,” and its conſiſteney with the laws of equity 
and ftri juſtice... Apply then this maxim to the matter in hand, 
and upon the queſtion, whether an eternity of torments will enſue 
from temporal crimes, or a temporal puniſhment only, let us con- 
ider Which is moſt likely to be believed by the diſterning, and 
of conſequence which of the two will moſt probabl * be attend- 
ed to? A doctrine of endleſs torments raiſes at once in the mind, 
an idea of an hard ſaying, to which none but thoſe who are 
actuated: by a blind implieit faith 1 in. the erpounders of Revelation can 
poſſibly be pre vailed upon to give the leaſt degree of credit. But 
that temporal crimes will, with the utmoſt ſeverity, be puniſhed, 
and with torments which will be of no inconfiderable- duration, what 
man of any kind of reaſon and underſtanding will pretend to diſpute ? 
Preſs 
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Preſs thebefore”this 'colrfidetatith with Aue forte: upon The Hünd of 
the wayward” repdobite, ad he will, if he takes upon VinMeif to 
reflect at Alf, Think with Letiouthefs, an the Alen and älartning 

truth; ;" Whereis the ThcrediBilty of the Udbteftte df Heil törttients 

"wilt be 6 apt to active hilm inlto fuch a Kinll of {&pricdl uncet- 

"tity Wh eng bis future fate, as may terminate ini à total indif- 

5 Wenck about it. I Mm, therefore, far from bellevitig that the doc- 

"tritie Kelf is . eslculäted, beyönd un other WP For ſecuriiig 

a due Wedel to che laws "bf God; 1 rather imagine chat 
the direct con trary win be he more Best Feed ing 

from it a 24 1125 JH 1 39} 03 29400 Sy ber Wo wits 
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"that there 3s not, either in reaſon or revelation, any. N 


rational and conſiſtent view of Diyine Providence, with reſpect to 


doctrine, Preteſtination ; - that ſpecies | Wa it, I mean, Which ſeems 


deducible from the divine preſcience, The. ſum and ſubſtance of the 
whole is what follows. ; 


-__ 


— 


* 115 2 Angendem & formidabilem _ ſtruunt 8 led neque 
eriginem nobis indicant tanti ignis neque Fomitem, quo alatur neque locum idoneum 


res ignis phantaſticus, cujus nufta reddi poteſt ratio, & ſtultitiæ proximum eſt ut 
2 3 lucrifacias infinantes ſapientes perdere, Evehere potias debemus naturam humanam 
3 quantum | licet ; populumque ad veritatem & ſanam mentem proprius adducere, 

| JO. de ſtat, mort. p. 142. 


Tue read, er , vy chis ume, 1 1 ige, Taltciently e 
ky LY erf pebtaiice of an ebene of küture torments ; an 'F S 
5 a s which. A removal of it effectually PS to a had 


his creation and government of tlie intellectual world ; and for re- 
conciling with the Divine Attribiites, that, otherwiſe irreconcile cable 


quo ſubſiſtet et expiret. Hæc inquiunt non curat populus ; ; recte, ſed apud ſapien- | 
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* That predefnation has for its real object, the Goſpel D iſpenſa- 
tion, folely, and 1s Perſonal only with reſpect to believers and unbe- 
lievers; that the preſcience of God, over- rules not the will and ac- 
tions of moral agents, nor predetermines i in any degree their future 
fate: but as it will be aſked, how we can with propriety aſſert 
that God did not will and determine the finner”s $ deſtruction, when 
he, forced. him into exiſtence under an, abſolute : foreknowledge of what 
would be his fate, 1 have ſhewn that, that | is a difficulty in ſpecu- 
lation removable only by a rejection of that hypotheſis, a ſuppoſed. eter- 
nity of future torments. This is the method, and theſe the argu- 
ments, by which I have endeavoured to ſet the Scripture doctrine of 
Predeſtination, or Election, Reprobation and Future Puniſhments, 

in a clear and conſiſtent light; bow 1 have ſucceeded in the at- 
temp pt, let the diſcerning and impartial determine. In the mean 
time it will be neceſſary for me to give an anſwer to twq oh- 


jections, which will novelty ariſe op. a x. of a an «vi of fe 
| ure Puniſhment, Wm 5 » 
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Fil, Tt * be faid that, a "Ciſbelief ip that dodirine — ſup- 
e a general tellitution, and a reſtauration, at laſt, of all the 
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= __ to this Chjctiion, 1 AR ho? leave to 3 that 
in an enquiry after truth, 1 do not think myſelf anſwerable for con- 
Sequences, which may chance to ariſe. frem it; nor do I look 
upon myſelf as called by the voice of reafon or religion to 22 
preſi what may be thought a juſt. vindication of the former in de- 
ference to other men's ill Judging fears concerning the latter; eſpe- 
cially 1 in a caſe where, as in this, the attributes of God; the honour 
of religion, and the grand purpoſe of ercation, are eſſentially inte- 
witcd. 1 make no ſcruple therefore to deliver it as my firm belief, 


< that 
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that that f enemy to every ching good and ſacred, will at laft 
be reduced to à due obedience to the laws of rectitude, and the 
ſovereignty of him who made him; will in the end be convinced of 
the folly and beinouſneſs of his rebellious acts, and be induced. to 
ſurrender up, at the throne of merey (in oppoſition to which he has 
created an uſurping, lawleſs,” Heaven-defying power) himſelf and his 
deluded adherents *, and, by virtue of the all-benevolent interceſſion 
of the * great captain of our ſalvation, will at length obtain a ge- 
neral oblivion of prior delinquency; an hypothęſis which, ſo far from 
being fingular, has for its ſupport. the opinion of many eminent 
writers, ancient and modern. I ſhall only ſingle out at preſent the 
very learned and pious Origen 4. And indeed I do not ſee how it 
18 poſſible that God can be all in all, till he obtains the mighty 
conqueſt; till he ſhall be found to bring under a oper 1 
that wendete rival of on 21275 and authority. 


Sash. It will be urged in objection to my hypotheka, or ra- 
ther in reproof of a promulgation of it, that the „inner will be pleaſ- 
ing himſelf with ſome fancied, perſonal” advantage from it; will be 
encouraged from thence to confider vice as of a far leſs dangerous and 
deſtructive tendency than it appeared to him before; that his fears 
no for the conſequence of iniquity will be but ſmall in compariſon 
of thoſe which uſually er to him in his career of vice; for 


8 : 


* Vid. Huetii Origeniarorum, lib. ii. queſt, 11. * Ewe 


+ EuvrTeatia eg EVEFWS , XN ey exe TOI At "tk 0 Oles ro TA TVS xf. 
ros QUTE er Xprooruri T& 1,1 ιhον“ ν (i, e. Diaboli) . «5 v0 &yiov Trevug do eng urros K- 
refer ruf Ins ufug TIA ty 0AW TW tyec INTL cν0⅛ c ap nlev Hei TEARS r lemi MET, raure 
ox od vWF d ,,Em i. e. per ceconomiam quandam peccatorum veniam conſeque- 

tur. Orig. de Orat. ſect. 61. p. 169. 
Jerome charges him with ſaying diabolum & dæmones acturos pznitentiam aliquan- 
do, & cum ſanctis ultimo tempore regnaturos, Epiſt. ad Pammach. But Origen was 
not dogmatical in the point, for he ſays-Verum hæc purgatio ipſa quæ per pœ nam ig- 
nis adhibetur quantis temporibus quantiſq; de ſeculis peccatoribus exigat cruciatus ſo- 
_ tus ſeire 00084 ille cui pater qmne judicium tradidit, Lib, 8. in Epiſt, ad Rom. 


T3. - Rr "Bl 
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that now. let him die and! be-prnifatd;, it will: only he for: a time 
for; a thouſand years or ſo: (why truly a thoufand yrafs is but a 
trifing ſpace of time to run through ihia ſtate offexguifte. paimand an- 
$4/h). In ſhort, it will be objected to. me thatil am ſttiꝑping vice · of 
its uſual horrors, and rendering) that arftill more ready and welcome- 
gueſt to thoſe, to whom, even under its moſt; horrid: and ſhocking: 
appearance, it: finds a, too eaſy admittance. If the texrors of ever», 
«+. laſting; torments will not frighten, men from ſin, what effect; 
„ would a; gs. puniſhment denounced againſt it have? If men] can 
& but once algen hemieives that the torments of Hell are not: ſo; 
«. terrible, they freely give themſelves up to all licentiouſneſs, and; 
&%. we jeknow how fond. wen of wicked lives, ans of: ah aof. 22 
70 this 1 ost apſiver; a FEY that. in 0 uud 1 e 
che principal. point to be confidered is, not what. may be the conſes. 
quence of pronouncing the doctrine 1 have been combating, abſo-- 
lutely ae, but wherher it is; in reality true? God hes or he has not 
denounced eternal torments do tlie wicked. If ita bs. ſaid chat he has, 
will it not be, a difficulty. unſurnountable how te make frich" i ſentence: 


quadrate with our. uſual ideas of Deity in GOIN 2 e nne 
 fſeripturs. declarations of Ions. in e N N 


We Lardis goad, 117 niercy ii ats Pl. ev. 
His throne is upheld by mercy, Prov. XX. 28. wi 
He delighteth.in mercy, Micah vii. 18. 

His mercy endureth for 5 ber ann. 


If God has not-denounced- vera torments to. the: wicked for- EY 


temporal crimes, what Political conſiderations can in any degree juſ- 
ty a repreſentation. of Deity.1 in.a.light-the.moſt. unfavourable. that 


* Vid. Dr: Jenkins pe ak 12 
can 


— 
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ean be to his nature and attributes;?r Shall it be ſaid. that God's, moral 
government of the world cannot be eſtabliſhedꝭ but by the aid and in · 
e e e 


Whatever n ooffibly!be. PR caſe ng the people of als vhs Pls: - 
ous frauds; as ſays Dr. Burnet, are of no neceſſity or advantagę to 
the world now. Will it fallom from a, rejection af the horrid de- 
trine of eternal torments, that the ſinner will not be tormented .at all- 
Or that the puniſiment be is to expect will be too ſhort and trivial 
to give reaſon for any painful apprehenſions about it? Nay, will. ĩt 


follow, that: he Thall not be. OY to a. moſt Wen and. into- : 
n 9 #2 


Will: he: TE "AMER - account” of thoſe tus and terrible deſcriptions - 
| given us in Scripture of the miferies of the damned, of, their rolling 

day aud night inceſſantly ina lale of fite- and, brimſtane, of their being 
tormented with the worm that never dieth, and with: the. flames, of 
thit fire; whieb,..during;their-coamvinuance. in thoſe regions of miſery- 
and wretchedrieſs, will never be quwitked?- Expriflions which; though. 
but metaphoricel, are yet doctrinal, and well. calculated to give the 
unrepenting finner a juſt idea of the Intenfeneſs of, thoſe torments, , 
which will moſt aſſuredly be his portion in an after ſtate. Should he. 
therefore think it any advantage to him tobe releaſed from the. hor- 
rid apprehenſions of eternal puniſhments, to. come, let him know 
that, notwithſtanding, that, the incenſed God, whom he dares to 


diſobey, will in juſt vindication of his injured honour and autho- 


THY, amply revenge himſelf on: nee fate; that A careleſs, 


* Againſt this. kind of. praQice 1 is a ; moſt 3 3 pF wax 5 
dy the Prophet Jeremiah“ Curſed be ne that. doth the work. of the Lord S0 4h 
Jer. xlviii. 10. 1 . 3 


neglect 
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neglect or wilful contempt of his kind calls and invitations to Hea- 


ven and happineſs will bring upon him moſt aſſuredly ſome dreadful 
effects of his diſpleaſure in Hell; and that the farther he walks on 


in the path of iniquity and irreligion, the nearer are his approaches to 
the pit of deſtruction. Bid him tell you whether, in the fit place, he 
thinks the pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon will compenſate for the loſs of 
| thoſe joys in Heaven, which eye hath not ſeen nor ear heard, nor 
Which have entered into the heart of man to conceive? Or, /econd- 
ly, whether he thinks he can extract ſweets enough from the former 
to give a reliſh to'the bitterneſs of death, to allay the ſtings of a re- 
proachi ing conſcience, or damp the rage and fury of thoſe tribula- 
_ to which the grave will open the diſmal „ | $ 


7) here, 1 en; it will be but ſmall ade to his diſtracted 
mind to reflect (ſhould we ſuppoſe him then capable of making the 
reflection, which may not perhaps be the caſe) that the ſhocking 
torments he is going to endure nay have perhaps ſome time or ano- 
ther an end, unleſs he can aſſure himſelf that a thouſand years told 
in a courſe of pain and miſery will roll off as glibly and as ſwiftly as 
he will have the moſt horrid occaſion to wiſh 1 would, or as 00 
the days he conſumes i in nr. 1 8 | 


And as a thouſand years are with the Lord but as one day, how 
inexpreſſible will be his confuſion, how unutterable his grief and 
anxiety, if, ſubſequent to thoſe ſcenes of diſtreſs he has already gone 
through with the Devil and his angels there—where the rich nan 
lifted up his eyes, being in 'torment—a thouſand years ſhall be found 
to bear no more proportion to the continuance of miſeries yet to 


come, than a day does to a thouſand years? What will be the ſtate 
of his mind do you think then? 


Alas ! 
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Alas! the ſenſeleſs, ſtubborn, ſelf-deceiving ſinner reflects not at 
all, and for that he is damned; he reaſons not, and therefore he is 
ruined. _ Subtle he is, but not ſagacious. A thouſand ſtratagems 
he can compaſs to ward off a tranſient pain and uneafineſs, but 
how ideot-like is he baffled of his everlaſting eaſe. and happineſs ? 
How eaſily 1 is he ſwallowed up of miſeries which in all juſt com- 
pariſon are eternal! Pain he abhors and would ſhun, and yet ſits 
he regardleſs of the pains and miſeries reſerved for him in an. here- 
after. Put but his finger to the candle—can he bear it though but 
even for a moment? But deſcribe to him, in the ſtrongeſt colours 

| you can, the future miſeries of the damned, and what an inſenſible 
and deafened ear does he turn to the alarming truth? How feebly 
does the frightful proſpect firike his infatuated mind? And why? 
Becauſe that. is conſidered by him as lying at a: comfortable diſtance 
from him, and bis ſenſual delights are both nearer at hand and more 
8 correſpondent to the deſires of depraved vitiated nature, But where, 
let me aſk, is the prudence,. or even common ſenſe; in dancing 
on merrily in a pleaſurable and agreeable path, which leads to a 
moſt dreadful precipice? Where the wiſdom of ſwimming eafily 
and calmly down a ſmooth and pleaſant ſtream, which we know 
will terminate in à lake of fire and brimſtone; when men have 
been often warned too of their danger, and intreated to take a dif- 
ferent courſe ? And when the way pointed out to them, though ſome- 
what diſagreeable to the diſheartened traveller at firſt, will bring 
bim at. laſt, after a few. ſhort ſtages completed with; reſolution, into 
a place delightful beyond expreſſion 2 Where nothing will be wanting 
which a wile man gan- poſſibly deſire, and all will be abſolutely ſe- 
cure from: loſs, moleſtation, or diminution ?. Beſides which, let me. 
atk, whether there is not a ſelf. ſatisfaction. and applauſe ariſing ſrom 
the practice of virtue, which will, in point of real and rational delight, 
anſwer to a man here, as well as hereaſter? In reſpect to their in- 
ward Fon and tranquility of mind, without which. life itſelf is a. 
burthen, 
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burrhen, the good and virtuous have evidently che uv antage of 
the wicked. Care and anwiely are the genuine -offipring- of ſin; 
guilt will fit hard, and heavy upon the ſinner's mind, and fill him 
with a thouſand ill-boding fears and upprohenfions ; und the very 
eupectation of vengeance to come, which he can never find means 


to ſhake. off from his ws a long een, i fiel a Ne Hell 
te him. . N 
55 But the th of virtue and integrity, whoſe chief ſtudy it is 
to do nothing that in any degree oppoſes the will and pleaſure 
of his Maker, depends, with a well grounded confidence on tlie 
Divine Power for a protection from impending dangers, - on his 
:gvodneſ; for a conftant ſupply of all things neceſſary and expedient 
for him, and on his pity and compaſſion for a cup of comfort under 
all his difficulties and diſtreſſes. How, through the dark cloud of 
adverſity, does the divine ſpirit deſcend upon his foul, and chear 
his drooping ſpirits? How does it, even under his greateſt preſſures, 
inſpire him with calm reſolutions which eaſe the heavy weight of 
afflictions, and derive to him enjoyments not to be met with from 
the moſt envied'proſperity? This is a ſituation which affords ſuch 
an inward peace and repoſe of mind, as infinitely furpaſſes all his 
"on ES dther boafted pleaſures and detiglits ; this is the man who ſtands 
ts poſſeſſed of that peace which the world cannot give, which paſſeth 
all underſtanding, and which it is far more eaſy to conceive than 
deſcribe; 'this is the man who has the exalted ſatisfaction of being 
confidered not only as a rational and conſiſtent individual of the 
univerſe, but as an amiable and ſerviceable member of ſociety : 
WhO looking on vice as a canker in community, preying upon its 
very vitals, is righteous out of policy as well às Teal piety; is anxious 
For the eauſe of religion, not only in honour of his God, but in 
tender regard to that community to which he owes his protection 
and every bleſſing; he knows that godlineſs is profitable to all things, 
| that 
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that it roots out all thoſe paſſions and rebellious principles, which 
tend to embroil and diſtract a nation, has a natural tendency to 
make men quiet and peaceable one towards another, implants in 
them all the amiable ſeeds of unity and concord and univerſal love, 
and is, in ſhort, the beſt preſervative whatever, againſt envy, ha- 
tred, and malice, and all thoſe prejudices and party diviſions, from 
whence flow thoſe many public miſchiefs which are deſtructive 
of the e of 8 nation. 

Theſe are. ther men, 11 haply they ods be found; Which Mould 
be ranked among the: guardians of a people: the men of this ſtamp, 
are thoſe to whom alone patriot honours and rewards are due 
for theſe are they who lay the only lafting foundation for either 
peace, plenty, or proſperity to their country. 'Tis a prevailing ſpirit 
of piety and integrity only, that can give a nation a title to proſpe- 
rity, and, under any of its impending. calamities, inſure to it the 
protection of He eaven. 


This, ſuch kind of ceaoning as this, will wel probably ie 
with advantage upon the minds, even of the vulgar, better than the 
fierceſt flames of Hell you can aim to kindle up in their i imagina- 
tion, which (like lightning from Heaven) alarm, confound, and in- 
timidate while they laſt; but, when over, leave che mind in the 
ſame calm and incogitant ſtate as before. 105 


In an age ſo diſſolute and abandoned as is this, to remeve - from i it 
any one of its uſual barriers againſt vice, would. be a treſpaſs. againſt 
the laws of humanity, as well as civil policy, never to be forgiven; ; 
but I would wiſh it to be conſidered, that to the ſpirit of piety and 
religion we owe the beſt, nay only ſecurity againſt evil practices in 
general; and till that can. be more univerſally eſtabliſhed : among men, 
it! is in vain to expect any better ſucceſs from. the propagation of the 


i” 5 doctrine 
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4 | d6Arine of eternal puniſhments, than has ithento: beewvits effects; 
"1 and how very ſmall that is, the many horiäd villatnies, Which ab- 
wu moſt each day's ſun EW to 8 75 5 — E eee 
1 demouſtrations. bas, Loon? Bee Yhrays To aber WINE IN oa 
-*+4 C r Sree? Hed of” rofl ni l bak 
4 1 hand? al aloug hot Cond Aappoſtdy tb bin 0 den (RI 
| that there is a ſtate of puniſhment in reſerve for the witked;/r1fath- 
cient to reſtrain from vice, all ſuch as will ſeriouſly: reflett upon 
the future conſequences of it; but the miſchief of it is, that where 
paſſion takes place, reaſon and reflection have no controul; and it is 
notorious, with what little reluctance men hazard every thing xhat 
. is dear and valuable to them here, as well as hereafter, their reputa- 
bh tion, their liberty, their lives, rather than not gratify their favourite 
u 1 propenſions; and if they are at all checked in their career uf forbidden 
Wha purſuits, it is more believe from the dread of preſent thun of future 
. 5 puniſhment: and yet daily experience evinces, that nejthor will re- 
| ſtrain thoſe from the practice of vice, whoſe minds are not attuned 
to the enrapturing charms of virtue; which only the ſpirit of Chri/- 
Wl tianity can infuſe, The grand buſineſs therefore of the reformers of 
i = mla, is to aim by all poſſible means to divert the ſtream of 
} 
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men's affections from the delufive follicitations of the one, to the 
1 | rational and ever-raviſhing endearments of the other; to kindle m 
jun their breaſts the love of God, and the religion of Chriſt his Son, which 
|; | will more effeQtually eradicate all irregutar, looſe and fenfual defires, 

f 1 chan any arguments which can be deduced from the diſtant threats 
5 or proſpects of future torments. We ſhould ſtudy therefore how 
Ly | to make men chooſe to be good, rather than how to make them 
if | fear to be bad, ſince what they do once out of choice, and from 
10 principle, from a principle of Cyriſtianity more eſpecially, they will 
A repeat the oftner, and with greater chearfulneſs; whereas the obedi- 
Ut ” : ence which ariſeth from fear is ſervile, ſpiritleſs, and in the eye of 
| | Deity, at beſt but a mean and unmeriting ſervice. This I mention, 
| | | | 25 . 2 not 
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not in order to invalidate the ſanction of future puniſhments, or 


as an inſinuation that there is no neceſſity for reminding men of the 


future miſeries which reaſon and Scripture denounce againſt vice and 


impiety ; but as a remark, which claims ſerious conſideration, that 
as there is in reality no merit in the obedience, which reſults from a 
{laviſh fear and dread of the Divine vengeance: ſo neither is it fo 


| ſteady, permanent, and equally to be relied on, as is that which iſſues 


from a heart, conceiving, in the firſt place, an utter averſion to fin, 
arifing from a right idea of its intrinſic turpitude ; and in the next 
place, from an earneſt defire'to do every thing that can render the 


creature an object worthy the love and beneficence of his all-holy, 


all juſt, and all-bountiful Creator; but diſpoſitions fo truly amiable, 
rational, and eſſentially ſerviceable as theſe, nothing, as I ſaid before, 
but the operative principle of Chriſtianity can inſtil; it is hat which 


gives, if I may fo ſay, that vegetative principle to the ſoul, with- 
out which it can no more bring forth fruits, conſtitutive of the /þ:- 


ritual man, than the ſeed ſown in the earth can, without the genial 
warmth of the ſun, and the ſucceſſive ſeaſonable refreſhments from 


the clouds, render an harveſt of fruits neceflary for his corporeal ſup- 


port. This to infuſe ſhould be the ſole endeavour of thoſe, whoſe 
more immediate buſineſs it 1s to promote, to the utmoſt of their 


power, the welfare, the eternal welfare of their fellow creatures. 


Q 


* It makes, as Brockleſby ſpeaks, the nature of man, eu N eyxapror, florid and 
fruitful. bY 
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tation, be an introduction here of C Origen's arguments, 
in proof of the loving iculars, as ſet forth in the above men- 
tioned diſcourſe, viz. that the myſtery, of che reſurrection is this, that 


= — 


we ſhaly be cloathed with etherial bodies 3 ; that after long periods of 
 torments will be 


delivered Kon en thoſe tenbentes ad 3 ichabitints of ſuch Regions 
verſe as their natures fit them for; that the eartli alter its 


9 


aue ene hall Hecome, habitable again, And be the manſion of 
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Firſt, The 8 5 of the ener is. this, that. we ſhall be 
cloathed wath etherial bodies. „ ag 217 deans drag; 


ERY appoſite- to the ſubject matter of the preceding differta-: 


4 4A Dis couxs z canceyning On cen, 

What is the truth in this opinion muſt be learned, fays the author 
of this diſcourſe, from the faith and doctrine of the goſpel, of which 
it is ſo eminent an article, the great _BperCeroy of our holy faith and 

obedience; and the whole Evangetica —— AAA i ee 

Guy od and ver, . ir de Fab 
pitch of felicity ; and the pious father 9855 wok willingly reſolve his 
belief in this opinion into the ſentence of wr infallible writings. 

But that n way hay ve a 7 or 4 a EO. er- 

ſtanding of what Ag ns, us in you Fe to rec! to 

your memory ſomething of what 1 have 5 diſcourſed out of 

the father, that ſo you may with one view ſee how coherent his - 

ſpeculations are, and how much they confirm and are confirmed by | 

the doctrine of the Goſpel. He affirms with confidence, that the = 

ſouls of men wt Pirits eſſentiaiy incorpo that ſych e Z 
much in all their ae an that 5 are united with ; that 15 5 

the elements of our ferreſtrial compoſition are ſuch as almoſt fatally 
intangle us in vice, paſſion and miſery ; that theſe ſouls did exiſt and 
act (for to what purpoſe elſe did they exiſt )) hefore they became * 
ſible inhabitants of the carth; that therefore they then had at Ne 
aereai bodies; chat the purer the body with which the ſoul is united, 
the purer, more perfect and happy 1 is her life and. operations ;, be- 
ſides, that Supreme Googdheſs which made all things aſſures us, that. 
he made all things beſt-at firſt, And therefore his recovery, of us, to, 
our lot happineſꝭ (Wbich is the deſign and purpoſe of the Gaſpel) 
muſt reſfore ug to ohr better bodies and more happy bahitation. 

Un the declaration of which recovery iflit be found that he promiſes 

us celeflial bodies, till he both according to what our reaſon would 

expect in ſo gracious a deſign, and does alſo not obſcurely inti- 
mate that cart i was not the firſt element wherein. we did exiſt. 

Upon theſe principles the ſatlier eſtabliſhes the preſent gogma, lome 

of which we have already largely endeavoured to prove; the reſt - 

are plain of themſelves, and conſeſſed. by all, or it is eaſy to have 


; | the 


and eber cbigſũ ef bi. Or. 5 


tlie accurate proofs, of them if you think they can be, doubted of: 


and therefore I ſhall: leave you to make the beſt of them for the ad- 


vantage of: the father's. preſent aſprtion,. betaking myſelf to ſee what 
Seripture ſays in the buſineſs, after I have taken two arguments in 
my way, which I ſhall offer to your conſideration. in -a more care- 
| Jeſs and Sula manner. 


* 


os. „ a Wo n FR Diſciple of ha tow: of, God. hack 


given up himſelf to the obſervation of ſuch laws as require of him 


perfect holineſs and purity, univerſal abſtinence from all wrong and ] 


injuſtice, . hearty. and unſeigned love and good will to all mankind ; 


and all this in the inward affection of his * ſo that they become 
his nature and the very life of his Spirit. He i by the tenor of that 7 
a holy inflitute. to mortify every inordinate affedion, to be dead to 


the ſenſe of bodily: delighits, not to be carried away with ſelf. conceit 
and the tickling air of fame and honour from men, not to be tran-- 
ſported with anger, to have no eſteem of thoſe things the world fo. 
much admires, and ſo eagerly purſues, power and wealth: :: but eut 

off from all things that are without, and perfectly commanding all. 


the allowed motions and defires of his natural ſpirit, be is ſolely to: 


Iive the life of God with entire ſubjection to his will. But do not 
all the world complain of the extreme difficulty ofithe:taſk ?i that it 
is as cruel to their-imagination when they. think; of it; and as pain- 
ful to their ſenſe: when they go about it, as the. violent Aion of. 
their very life. would be, could it be forcibly. torn in pieces? Not - 


but their minds are very well ſatisfied of! the: reaſonableneſs. and 


juſtneſs of ſuch an undertaking, and their moſt inward light cannot 
but pronounce that the poſſeſſion of that life they are called to by the 
counſels and exhortations of the Goſpel would. be 2 Nate: of moſt de- 
firable ſelicity.; ; ſo that if the law of 'their-mind had a: perfect ſove- 
reignty over the whole man, the buſineſs was dene. But alas 1. 
cer are drawn away by the pleaſing force of the. magic of the fleſh, 


* „ | and 


© ” 
| 
s 
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and in deſpite of all the ſuccour which their ET reaſon and con- 
ſcience bring, they are willingly led captive by an enemy | whom 
they love.” This is the law of the members, whoſe very nature is 
warring and oppoſition to the law of the mind :' it is alſo called the 
will, ſenſe, or affe#ion of the fleſh, which hath ſuch an eflential en - 
mity to God and whatever is divine, that it- can by no means be made 
| fubjest to his law. For the body of death, or the mortal body is, 
according to St. Paul, 122 fleſh in which dwells nothing that is good, 
and the law of it is the law of fin and death. And that members, 
fleſh, body, death, are to be taken plainly and literally, both St. 
Paul's diſcourſe makes evident enough, and the experience and con- 
feſſions of men confirm ; who palpably feel that their tranſgreſſing 
the laws of God and the mind proceeds from the motions of the 
earthly body x with which they arecloathed. Now theſe motions being 
as natural to it as. de eſeent | is to heavy bodies, and as neceſſarily affect- 
ing us with the ſenſe of ſin, as fire does with warmth and heat; it 
follows, that our eſtabliſhment in a truly divine and ſinleſs life, 
which is the end of Chriſtian Religion, cannot be effected but by 
our obtaining ſuch à body as is fartheſt removed from the 
nature of our * boch of fi in, that is, an heavenl y or ele. 
real one. | 
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tt 2 You cannot but have obſer r ed even in chose who are inſtruc- 
tors of the people in knowledge and piety, men, otherwiſe learned 
and of good capacity, a ſtrange fatal proneneſs to ſuch opinions as 
are as plainly repugyant and contradictious to the moſt eaſy and 
natural ideas of our' mind 'as any can be: of which” opinions 
many are concerning ſuch ſubjects whoſe worth and excelleney 
ſhould make us very careful what we think of them, and always 
tender that we pronounce nothing of them which is injurious or 
mean; "as God, his works, and counſels, what” 18 holy, righteous, 
comely, equitable,” and the like ; whoſe natures rightly y known and 

accurd- 
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| according to truth, bring the greateſt eaſe and ſatisſaction, ineffable 


peace and quiet, and the moſt pure and inraviſhing delight that our 


minds can receive from any knowledge Whatever, and govern all 
the purpoſes and enterpriſes of our ſoul, all the actions of our lives 
conſiſtently; quicken and encourage us to all growth and progreſs 
in virtue, and whatever is good and laudable, and with unſhaken 


fortitude ſupport our hope, that our labours ſhall not be in vain ; 
laſily, which Are alſo with abundant clearneſs defined in thoſe holy 
oracles which we all believe infallible. Wbence i is it then that all 


that light which ſhould' direct us to the truth of ſuch objects is not 
ſeen? that we are ſo eaſily content to want all that pleaſure and 
peace ariſing from the knowledge of their truth ; and patiently en- 


dure to live, act, and expect at random without any ſufficient 


| grounds or coherency of reaſon ? If the ſouls of men were eſſen - 


tially unlike one another, or the ideas of truth were not every 
where the ſame, my wonder would quickly ceaſe : : nay, if theſe 
erring perſons were but affected with their odd conceits in that mo- 
derate degree of prejudice which authority is apt to beget in us. 
where we reſpect the man who firſt delivered them to us, I could” 


be content to look for the reaſon of this phenomenon i in the modeſty 
and humble deference of the mind itſelf : but when I ſee them be⸗ 
lieve ſuch groſs errors with ſuch eagerneſs of ſpirit, and with ſo ſet- 


tled an affection, and from a congruity and ſympathy of vital diſ- 


| poſition, I am at a loſs to find the cauſe any where but in the com- 
plexional impurity of their earthly bodies ; whoſe foul ſteams mix- 
ing with and infecting that ſubtle inſtrument the ſoul uſes in all 
her ſenſes and perceptions, and by which all her operations are mo- 
dified, condemn them fatally to ſuch groſs miſtakes, and to an utter | 
inſenſibility of the contrary truths, ſo long as they are condemned g 
to ſee nothing but through ſuch a courſe medium, and to labour for | 
truth with ſuch unqualified inſtruments. And knowing that not 
oy virtue and piety, but alſo truth and knowledge are the natural 
EE accom- 


— >= 3 


8 A Discounss concerning Onx168N, 


accompliſhments of the ſoul, 1 conclude, according to the father, 
that that complete perfection, which by the warrant of the Goſpel 
we hope for in the reſurrection, cannot be wrought 1 in us unleſs 


we be poſſeſſed of ſuch a body, whoſe purity of temper will 


be as ſabſervient to truth, as I find the terreſtrial one an hin- 
drance thereto, 1 5 


3. J ſaid at the beginning of this dogma, that the truth of it 


muſt be decided by the teſtimony of holy Scripture, whereof it is 


ſo important a part, and that the holy father is moſt ready to be con- 
cluded by its deciſion; therefore in the. third place he argues from 
thence. You know St. Paul in his firft Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
hath a diſcourſe on purpoſe concerning the reſurrection; from thence 
therefore, if any where, we may very well hope to find a determi- 


nation of the matter in hind. The Apaſtle, in that moſt excellent 


and learned diſcourſe, having firſt proved the reſurrection of our 
ever-blefſed Lord and Saviour, comes at laſt to anſwer the objec- 
tions of ſome incredulous and miſinformed men in that church, 


which he gives us in theſe words, How are the dead ra iſed up? and 


with what bodies do they come? In which, if there be any ſenſe or 
force to make it worthy of an anſwer from the A4þo/ile, it muſt be 
this or ſome ſuch like; How is it poſſible that thoſe bodies ſhould 
riſe again and be joined to the ſouls that formerly actuated them, 
which we ſee rotted in the grave, diffolved into duſt, and ſcattered 


over the face of the earth, or evaporated into air, and diſperſed as. 
far aſunder poſſibly as the Heaven is wide, and undergo ten thou- 


ſand ſeveral tranſmutations, and are adopted into as many ſeveral 
bodies, whether animals or others? To which the 4pofile anſwers, 
not by ſaying the power of God is infinite, and his knowledge infi- 
nitely diſtin, ſo as he can find out and recolle& all thoſe. wan- 
dring atoms, and of them recompoſe that building which once they 


made: but by calling f the objector fool for ſo grofily miſtaking 
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and the cligſ of his Orintons. 9 


the queſtion, as if the > Chriſtians expected the ſame individual body 
made of the ſame numerical particles of matter, which his objection 
ſuppoſes; whereas their doctrine of the reſurrection is ſomewhat like 
that of a grain of corn, which muſt firſt die before any thing 
ſpring of it, and that which does ſpring up from its death is another 
thing from that which is ſown and died. And then, ſecondly, by 


1 further informing him, that the differences of body and matter are 
far more numerous than he takes notice of; ſo that it is ſo far from 
being neceſſary that we ſhould have the ſame individual bodies, that 


there is no neeeſſity we ſhould have bodies of the fame ſort or Kind: 
for the world 18 better ſtored than ſo, and contains celeſlial bodies as 


| well as terreſrial, of different worth and excellency; and that God 


who gives us a body as it pleaſes him, is graciouſly pleaſed to give 
us one in. the reſurre jon of that kind which is moſt excellent and 
glorious, vix. 1 — 1 and ſpiritual; and that though we have 
borne the i image of the. earthly Adam, having an earthly body as he 


had, yet it is not neceſſary we ſhall always do ſo; for there is an 


heavenly Adam too, the Lord, whoſe 7 image we all bear, having an 


heavenly and ſpiritual body as he hath, And left we ſhould miſtake 


what he meant by earthly and heavenly, animal and ſpiritual bodies, 
and transfer theſe words to diſpoſitions 1 in the ſoul, or uſe them im- 
properly any other way to the countenancing any groſs or low 
conceit, he gives us a key of his meaning by this plain and down- 


right affirmation, that fleſþ and blood (a phraſe well known to ſig- 


nify the earthly body, and for its ſake a man in ſuch a body) cannot 
come to Heaven, or the kingdom of God; for it is impoſſible that 
ſuch a body, which | is in its intrinfical nature corruptible, ſhould 


become incorruptible, or be fit to inherit incorruption. And fur- 


ther, you may poſſibly not think it a remark altogether imperti- 


nent, that if the Apoſile had been of the mind of Origen s adverſa- 


ries, it would be very | bard to imagine why he ſhould give fo long, 


ſo diſtin& and particular an anſwer to the queſtion, For it may 
1 | "ou 
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ſeem more ſuitable to the authority of ſo great a perſon, when cap- 
tiouſſy aſked, With what bodies do they come ? iN to have an- 
ſwered, With the ſame ih ft behind them. 
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0 00 argument out of the ſame Apoftte., may be that in his 
ſecond epiſtle to the ſame Corinth. For We know, that af our earthly 
houſe of this tabernacle was d iſotved, We have . a building from God, 
an houſe not made with hands, eternal, in the Heavens., For i in this 
we groan, earneſily defiring to be clathed upon with our houſe which 
is from Heaven. Where are plainly deſcribed two ſeveral houſes or 
bodies quite different one from the other in their materials, dura- 
tion, and benefit to the inhabitant: the one is called earthly, and a 
tabernack which ſhall be d Yolved, wherein we groan through the 
burthenſomeneſs of it ; the other heavenly, and eternal, and hugely 

advantageous and defirable to us: the former characters deſigning the 
body we have here upon earth, the latter that which we expect 
hereafter in Heaven. So that unleſs any thing may be any thing, . 
and the ſame thing while the ſame be quite another thing, it is not 2 
poſſible but that that body, we Jook for ! in Heaven, or at the reſur- . 
rection, ſhould be a quite different thing from that body of 2 705 and 
blood we are now cloathed with, ſince it hath ſuch different proper» 
Lk 7 ties. For unleſs the courſe concretion of earth as earth can be as li- 
| quid as ether or heavenly matter, and that which is in its own na- 
| ture di ſoluble be eternal, and be actual. y diflolved only to be ſet to- 
1 gether again, or that we groan through the oppreſſion of that 
4 weight which we earneſtly defire to be burthened with again, the 
| body which we have here cannot (according to the Apoſtle) be that 
| which we hope to have hereafter. | And all the properties of the 
| 


former bod y will, from its eſſential contexture, neceffarily adhere to it 
wherever it be, and the properties of the latter are the moſt. genu- 
| | ine reſults of ethereal purity ; ſo that if St. Paul, by the building we: 
are to have from God, by the houſe not made with hands, deſcribes. 


{ | te For 4.4 ; ; | | 
| | | | that 


is 
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that body God will give us in the reſurrection of the juſt, he ſays 
the ſame with the hey father, that the myſtery of that happy time 


and change 18 e that we  Thall then be cloathed with diag or 
e bodies. | | 


©. 


This 18 ſelficient for the proof of this aſſertion out of Scriptunsg 
yet if you pleaſe you may over and above make trial, whether: any 
convenient ſenſe can be made of thoſe ſo very frequent phraſes of 
a mortal body, a corruptible body, a body of death, a vile body, an 
inglorious and; infirm body, a dead body, the fleſh of Ain, and the 
like; if ſuch bodies may be incorruptible, immortal, eternally liv- 
ing, never to die more, reſulgent with lucid glory like the body of 
Chriſt, who is the Adam emvpar©- in the ſame ſenſe that the other 
Adam was ole, and laſtly, be the inſtruments of perfect purity, 
righteouſneſs and holineſs. I perſuade myſelf you will find it an 
| hard taſk to reconcile ſuch diſcordant attributes. But to fay that 
whatever the bodies we have upon earth. be in their own nature, 
God by his omnipotent power can make them ſuch as the Goſpel 
promiſes they ſhall be at the reſurre&ion, and keep them by his 
almighty hand from death or decay, 1 is to ſay, that miracles. are very 
cheap with him; nay, further, it is to lay that God, where he in- 
tends us a benefit; will work a perpetual miracle to keep us in a 
worſe ſtate than we might arrive to by the ordinary laws and courſe 
of nature. For it is demonſtrable from philoſophy and apparitions, 
that an zereal body will neceſſarily fall to our ſhare upon the 
quitting of this we have; and where the ſoul is more than ordina- 
rily advanced; in the progreſs of an holy and virtuous life, that aereal 
body of hers, will be in great diſpoſition to an ethereal. purity: ſo 
that if the Providence of God would not interpoſe herſelf, but leave 
things in that ſtate they come to by her eternal laws, it would be 
much better for ſo perfect ſouls to ſtay where they are, than to be 
again cloathed N el and blood. For this is plainly to climb 

down= 
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downwards, and with pretence of courteſy to remand the releaſed 
man to his priſon and chains. And it is very childiſh to think that 
Fleſh and blood made gay without by I know not what imagined 
light and glory, is one pin the better for it ; for if the houſe be rui- 


nous in the materials and make of it, and ſluttiſh and unclean within, 


all the external painting and pargetting imaginable can neither ſe- 
cure the inhabitant from its fall, nor make their dwelling one jot 
more wholſome. The moon, as bright as ſhe looks, is as very an 
earth as this we tread on, contemn, and deſire to leave. But as 
hard as you will find it to make ſenſe of thoſe phraſes above-named 
which characterize our earthly body, if this earthly body is to come 
to Heaven; juſt ſo eaſy and natural are the oppoſite expreſſions 
which deſcribe that heavenly body which ſhall certainly come thither. 
For both the duration of it, its refulgent glory, and its eximious 
ſubſerviency to all purity, ri ighteouſneſs and truth, do as properly 
belong to a body of ethereal purity, and this only, as any natural 
effect whatever to its true and Ipecific cauſe, as a very little {kill in 
philoſophy would ſatisfy any inquirer. And what greater affurance 
can any man have that he underſtands any thing he reads, than evi- 
dently to ſee that the words are fit and appoſite, and the very ſame 
that all men uſe who write or ſpeak perſpicuouſly, and the things 
afſerted ſuch as exactly anſwer to the nature of things ? 


_ Having Scripture ſo plainly on aur fide (for ſo for decorum ſake 
I muſt ſpeak, playing the part of an Origeniſt) I think I may be 
bold to expoſtulate with the adverſaries, and aſk them what it is 
they ſeek by their ſo eagerly-defended fleſbly body, and what is the 
prop of their tenacious confidence, For 'tis plain that we are no- 
thing and are concerned in nothing more than what we are con/cious 
e feel and perceive; that the ſoul alone is the ſubject of all ſenſe, 

perception, memory and affections; chat what ſhe perceives by, 

is neither the fleſh nor blood, no nor the brains themſelves, nor 
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any other groſs part of our bodies, but that purer and ſubtiler mat- 
ter in us which is called animal ſpirits; that if the ſoul be an imme- 
teria ſubſtance diſtin& from the body, 'tis as eaſily conceived, nay 
more eaſily, how ſhe ſhould unite with an whole vehicle of ſuch pure 
matter as with her whole terreſtrial body; eſpecially ſhe giving us, 
even in this body a ſpecimen of that capacity of hers, by being in 
her higheſt degree of vitality united with ſome portion of matter 
already, What is it then that they expect from the moſt refined 
fleſh and blood they can imagine, which they may not have with 
afury and advantage in a body of purer confiſtence? or what is 
the ſeruple that makes them ſo backward in admitting ſuch a body ? 
to the former queſtion J make no doubt they can anſwer nothing 
which will not be groſs and ridiculous. To the latter I know they 
will fay that the Seripture ſays otherwiſe : we ſhall ſee that more 
particularly at the fifth quere, In the mean time confider, O ye 
fond doters on fleſh and blood, what we have already produced 
out of that ſacred treaſury of truth contrary to your dull pretenſions: 
and further call to mind, that as Scripture calls thoſe bodies we 
bope for in the reſurrection of the juſt celeſtial and ſpiritual, and 
terms the place of our .abbde at that bleſſed time the kingdom of 
Heaven and the inheritance in light ; fo philofophy and aſtronomy 
can demonſtrate that the matter of that happy place is mere l;ght - 
and liquid Hirit or ether. Why then do you pretend miſinter- 
preted Scripture contrary to all reaſon, philoſophy, and your own 
benefit, againſt Seripture, having philoſophy, and your advantage 
on its fide; and ſince our preſent bodies by which we are inhabi- 
tants of the earth are of a-terreſtrial concretion, and conſiſt of ſuck 
matter which ariſes from the earth, and which after all its franſmu- 
tations, elutriations, and filtrations in the body, is not purged from 
the courſe tincture it had from its earthly original; and ſince the Scrip- 
ture ſays that angels, the inhabitants of Heaven, are ſpirits and a flame 
of fire, and are called angels of light, as Heaven itſelf is light and 
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fire, and appear always in a lucid form, and that the Devils or 

Demons are the inhabitants of the air (whom the ſtories of apparitions 

and the confeſſions of witches plainly prove to have bodies of air * 

1 what croſſneſs and madneſs is it to believe we ſhall be fellow. citizens 

ö of che angels in the kingdom of Heaven, and have ſuch a body, 

1 as the Apoſtle calls heavenly and Hpiritual, and yet to interpret that 
word heavenly otherwiſe than in relation to the ſubtilty and tenuity 
of the matter of Heaven; but to leave theſe PiXorapxer, and let you 
further ſee that St. Paul did not only fit at the feet of Gamaliel (from 
whom Mr. Gregory conceives he learned the analogy between the 
germination of a grain of corn and the reſurrection of the body) 
but had alſo been admitted inte the Pythagorick ou mio, or rather 
that both he and the divine Pythagoras were taught by the ſame 
ſpirit of truth and holy knowledge, I will give you a taſte of that 
great congruity of phraſe there is in the delivery of their doctrine. 
And'not to trouble you with many authors of that Way, I will con- 
tent myſelf with Hierocles in his commentary on the golden verſes, 
as they are called, The body of fleſh we have here upon earth he 
with St. Paul calls dy o and uyacov 3 that which the pure and perfect- 
ed ſpirits in Heaven have, he with him calls eon, as alſo pale 
and ute, which plainly anſwers to St. Paul's (ua T1; dog He 

| likewiſe terms it abavaro, and aidion, and abepior, which is exactly 
the ſame with St. Paul's having put on immortality, and eternal, and 
heavenly. He ſays likewiſe that in order to our heavenly j Journey 
we muſt firſt 75 Ione (po) puow emoduoaobai, and that the Cops | 
uxixo cannot aſcend: eg Tov aibepor r What is this but that 
fleſh' and blood cannot inherit the kingdom f God? And again 
Ts Nye v CO., tv w To avyoudts eyxeilas meormveu Tw aux 
(poi): cm Gon Yap ETL TO GUN Cvua, Than which it is not poſ- 
ſible to find a better comment upon that of St. Paul, ——Cloathed 
upon with our houſe which is from heaven, that mortality might. be 

H. up. of life. Again,—— 70:Iujov neuv (Gopc k Ty; h 
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c Tupac] b S St. Paul's outward and inward 
man, the earthly and the heavenly Adam. He ſays alſo, that the 
ſpiritual vehicle of the ſoul being perfected and purged from all ma- 
terial unvitalneſs or mortality, and the lacid body being rendered 
pure and defæcate, we are then fit to be admitted into the company 
and converſe of the pure ſpirits which have ethereal bodies, and 
are then arrived to the angelick nature: which in the words of 
Seripture is, But ye are come to the city. of the living God, the hea- 
venly Teruſalem, to an innumerable company of angels, and to the 
ſpirits of juſt men made perſet,——They are equal to the angels, 

and are the children of God Nec, in Hierocl.] being the children of 
the reſurreFion.— If by any means { might attain to the reſurrection 
of the dead, Not as HI had already attained or was already per- 
fected. Laſtly, that I draw the parallel no further, in this theory 
of bodies he uſes the words of emeyzupec and anale Vai, I need 
not tell you, much 1 leſs! ſhew IS that he does not uſe ſuch words 
alone. IM e e ee SINN ID? 135 TIED 


ſhall trouble you with no more examples, theſe being ſufficient 
and clear and appoſite enough (chiefly ſome of the firſt of them, 
which I eſpecial] y intended) to ſhew vou the agreement in ftile be- 
tween St. Paul and Hierocles. Now the uſe I make of it is this 4 f 
Tis notoriouſly known that the Pythqgorick or Platonick doctrine . 
concerning the different ſtates of ſpirits incorporate is the ſame with 5 
Origen's; and that the words and phraſes they ule to expreſs the diffe- 
rent nature of the body by, with which they are cloathed, are as fit and 
proper (if their doctrine be true) : as any that can be invented, is plain 
to every one that underſtands the uſe of words. Now that St. Paul 
ſhould uſe the ſame in the ſame matter and argument, yet not in 


the ſame ſenſe, but a A different one, 18 the moſt unlikely 1 
| M in 
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in the world; and beſides renders all endeavours. of finding his ſenſe 
and meaning utterly fruſtrate or deſperately uncertain. But if St. 
Paul uſed them in the ſame ſenſe with thoſe. philoſophers, then it is 
manifeſt that Origen's doctrine of the reſurreftion 1 is the lame. with- 

St, Paul s, and therefore infallibly true. A ; 


| There is a reverend doftor of our Church of eximious piety and 
learning (and long may he live to be a light in this perverſe gene- 
ration, and the envy of thoſe. that are adverfaries and affliters of 
our dear Mother): whom I have heard to be of opinion, that this 
Hierocles of whom we have been ſpeaking was a Chriſtian, and who | 
intends to encreaſe the number of his learned and uſeful. writings 
with a diſſertation to prove the ſame, If this report of him be true, 
1 make no doubt but amongſt other arguments which have per- 
ſuaded him to entertain this paradox, the great agreement in doctrine 
and phraſe betwixt the holy pen-men of Scripture and that author 
bs not the leaſt. But to the verifying of my conjecture, you muſt: 
O_ till chat reported work of his ſee the light. 


: ro I eome now is. Father's: other opinion, viz, that aſter long 
= periods of time thoſe who ſhall be conſigned to future torments will 
N be delivered from thoſe torments, and become; inhabitants of eh © re- 


i | gions of the world. as their natures: fit them for. 5 

There are in ſome men's minds, ſays the author of the diſcourſe, 
f wonderful high reaches at great and unuſual objects: that diſpoſition 

It 


of ſoul whence ſuch extraordinary offers proceed you may not un- 
properly call the magnificence of the intellect? which often hath ſome- 
thing of temerity in it, as the moral virtue of that name not ſeldom 
. hath ſame touch of ambition, But as we are very favourable to this, 
F and apt to pardon 1 its ſmaller extravagances, for the ſeke of thoſe high 


5 and eminent works to which they adhere: fo by the ſame 
reaſon 
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tenor and Fuſtice ought that other to be candidly Tentenced by us 
when it Teems to flip, becanſe of thoſe raiſed and concerning diſco? 
veries it makes where it lights right and happily ; eſpecially where 
it ſeems to have been betrayed by a forward and pious endeavour | 
of doing honour to God. Which is Origen's caſe here; of whom 
this greateſt adverſaries cannot in reaſon but confeſs, that the error they 
conceive him fallen into in this opinion proceeded from his over- great 
ſolicitude of rendering the ways of Providence elear, righteous and 
benign. Vet this, as ſtrange at it looks, hath its probabilities too 
as well as the former. For he looked upon God as making all 
things for their good and benefit, with this gracious deſign, that 
they might be happy according to their place and order in the in- 
finite orb of beings. Some whereof would neceſſarily be ſo far removed 
from the ſtability of his blefled and immutable perfection, that he 
plainly foreſaw and wondered not at their future change and deſcent 
from their original integrity; ; which though it would not happen 
to them without their own fault, yet his moſt juſt and ri ighteous eyes 
could not but more favourably look upon the miſcarriage, ſince it 
proceeded ſomewhat from that ncompoſſibility which his own hartds 
Had wrought in their eſſential contexture, and from .a too · free and 
careleſs uſe of ſuch natural powers and enjoyment: of ſuch delights 
as he himſelf had made, and permitted to them in due bounds and 
meaſures. For it ſeems true, and not diſhonourable to God, that 
fin itſelf proceeds from no power of the finner's own making, neither 
is the pleaſure of it from any ſuitableneſs and congruity which he 
deviſed; for he finds them both made ready to his hand: only he 
was fo careleſs and unhappy as to tranſpoſe things from their due 
places, and make ſuch combinations of them as were to his own 
damage in the event, and ſuch as were not primarily intended by 
that moſt wiſe and benevolent mind which made and ordered all 
things to the beſt they were capable of. 
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That Eternal Mind therefore making all things out of a principle 
of infinite love, and for the good and happineſs of the things them- 
ſelves, and ſeeing what he had made and how he had made them, 
and what was likely to be the lot of ſome of them from the neceſ- 
fary unperfectneſs of their natures, if their future ill hap was like to 
be infinitely more ſharp and doloraus than all the good they ſhould 
enjoy from him till that calamity befel them grateful and pleaſant, 


his great compaſſion certainly wonld have perſuaded him quickly to 


annihilate him; or rather his wiſdom would bave judged it more 


decorous never to have made them. For affuredly he needed them 
not in. any reſpect, leſt of all as they were miſerable. But we ſee 


ſuch. mutable creatures made, and hear nothing of their auniſilation; 5 
(as indeed it would be very ſtrange we ſhould, for this would be 
as much as ta ſay, God had made ſuch beings as he could not con- 

tinue in being with confiſtency with his own attributes: that 1 may 
not add that poſſibly ſuch. was the manner of the production of all 
things. as makes annihilation impoſſible) therefore we may be aſſured 
there are ſuch reſerves in his moſt wiſe and gracious providence, as 


will both vindicate his ſovereign goodneſs and wiſdom from all juſt 
diſparagement, and take ſuch courſe with, and fo diſpoſe of all his 
creatures, as they fhall never be but in ſuch a condition, which, all 


things conſidered, will be far more eligible than never to have been, 
Amongſt which ways and diſpoſitions of Providence, whexein his 


wiſdow, reditude and mercy all concur, puniſt ment is, not the leaſt, 


nor - unprofitable to the puniſhed. And this ſharper kind of favour 
bath a very juſt and righteons place in ſuch creatures as are by nature 
mutable. For this natural mutability paſſed not into an actual de- 
clination from their better principles of life without their foul, and 
ſuffering a poſhbility of being worſe to: prevail abeye an: actual 


power of com inuing better. And therefore Providence Bath inter- 


wove in the natures of things, and all ſtates and conditiors of life, 
fuch acerbities and incommoditics as may give. check to them when. 


they 
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they are deſcending lower than they ought, and ſealonably remind 
them of the better condition they ad left. 


But if this gentler ſmart and ancafliith will not reclaim them, 
but they for all that till further purſue forbidden and uncertain plea- 
ſures, and think them not dearly bought though mixed with bitter- 
nels ; yet we are not ſtraight to conclude that bitte hath given 
them over, either as utterly unfit for her care and diſcipline, or de- 
generated beyond her power of cure and'emendation. For beſide 
Her ordinary and natural ways of nurture and correction, ſhe can, 
and will, when it ſeems fit or neceſſary, with a ſeverer hand ſcourge 
theſe rebels to her gentler laws, and contemners of her milder re- 
bukes. And ſuch will be that day of fery vengeance, when tho 
Inferior elements of nature ſhall melt with fervent heat, the- eartly 
and all the works thereon be burnt up; and the air be filled with ſuf- 
focating ſoak, which ſhe ſhall ſend up from her inflamed entrails: 
Into which far-ſpreading lake of flow-conſuming fire and ſulphu- 
reous ſtench the unreclaimable devils and obſtinately-wicked men 
tall be, by the rightcous hand of God, precipitated, A ſad Pitia- 
ble fate and torture unſufferable! but no doubt as juſt as great. 
Juſt, I ſay, not only according to the eſtimation of modern theology 
(which from an exceſs of compliment to the juſtice of God becomes 
almoſt as rude: and troubleſome as the afs in the fable, who did not 
fawn upon, but invade his miſter, and which tragically pronoun- 
ces, that the leaſt'peccadilto highly deſerves the greateſt puniſhment con- 
ceivable ;) but alſo in the compute and judgment of that all-righteous | 
mind which judges and'orders all things by the living law of equity. 
But what though it be ſo great and juſt, is it therefore ſo quite 
different from the reaſon of all other puniſhments inflited by God 
or man, that there is nothing in it of that end for which they are 
inflicted ? They are curative, and for the emendation of the party 
Huiffering; but or if it be eternal in the Fg aftic ſenſe of the word, 

leaves. 
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leaves no place for the bettering of che ſufferers, who are never to 
. * <4 
get out of this inexplicable labyrinth of woe and miſery Or becauſe 


this exceeds all other puniſhments imaginable, muſt þ 75 ſo inſi- 


nitely tranſcend the very meaſures and proportions of this kind of 
diſtributive juſtice? If not, why ſhould we think that the pain and 
ſmart of it ſhall be infinitely great and long, when the Pleaſure 
reaped by the tranſgreſſion which brought the puniſhment | is not in 
any degree equal; and when a ſhorter torture may make the puniſh - 


ed change their mind, or leave it very probable they would do o 


were they out of their torture, and in an opportunity to ſhew it? 


And to imagine that God ſuffers any real injury and detriment from | 


the tranſgreſſions of a peccable creature, which muſt (lay they) be 


infinite, becauſe he is ſo, and therefore deſerve a puniſhment i in all 


reſpects infinite, is to talk of God very meanly, and too much after 
the manner of men; and to ſet {uch a rule for the meaſuring the de- 
merit of a fault by, as will make all ſins equal, and which they 
themſelves confeſs will not univerſally hold good towards any per- 
ſon beſides God, and therefore may be Juſtly ſuſpected to be a 
falſe one. 


Now to think theſe miſerable ſouls are fo far Dat as to be be- 
yond the power of all redreſs and reſtitution, 1 is to ſuppoſe God made 


ſome of his creatures very untowardly; and that when he pronounced 


they were all very good, he looked only upon the primitive ſtate 
they were in when they came freſh out of his gracious hands, and 
was ſo taken with that, that he omitted to caſt his all-comprehen- 
ſive eyes to all poſſible conditions they might afterwards fall into. 
For certainly if he had done ſo, and ſeen this never. to- be. ended doom 
of intolerable pain and anguiſh of body and mind, the infinite com- 


paſſionateneſs of his bleſſed nature would ſcarcely have given 10 - 
chearful an approbation to the works of his hands. For none of 


them are good to him, as advantaging him ought ; and thoſe of them 
he 
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He foreſaw would be fo remedileſly calamitous as this hypotheſis ſup- 
poles, would have been ſo far from being good as to themſelves, 
that it would have been the greateſt favour God could do them ne- 


ver to have brought them into being. But then to think they are 


not beyond the power of redreſs and recovery, and that that great 


puniſhment they ſhall undergo 1 im the end of this world may contri- 


bute much thereto, and yet to imagine they ſhall for all this their 


better diſpoſition be fill kept in it for ever and ever, is to fix ſo 
harſh a note. upon the merey and equity of the righteous judge of 
all the world, that the ſame temper in a man we ſhould for ever 


execrate and abominate. And that they are in a poffibility of being 


better, if God o pleaſe, and do not purpoſely hinder it, is not im- 
probably concluded by the father from hence, That ſin wherein they 
are ſo obdurately ſettled, though it hath extinguiſhed e or ſilenced 


the divine life in them, and for the preſent ſubjected. them only to 


the ſenſe, reliſh and. exerciſe: of the natural or animal, yet it hath 
left them their. reaſon and underſtanding, ſuch as it is, conſideration 
and memory, which like mercenary: foldiers will fight on either 


fide,” and incline to and ſerve that life which is moſt powerful: if 
therefore the vigorous alliciency of the brutiſh nature be abated, thoſe 
powers will liſten to better counſels, and reſume: the ſeeds and incho- 


ation of a better life and nature. And certainly a ſearching ceaſcleſs 
pain ſpreading, through ſoul and. body will ſo abate. and conſume. 
all that joy they -formerly-took in their brutiſh rebellion, that any 


offer of releaſe will be welcome to them now the tumult and burry 


of their former luſts and eager affections is ſlackened, which alone 


before made them incapable of better advice; and their cloſe- ad- 


hering pain- which ſticks to them, and ſcorches them worſe than 
Hercules's fhirt, ſhould, methinks, neceſſarily force them to take 
up ſtrong and peremptory reſolutions and indignation againſt thoſe 
curſes, whoſe fruits they now feel ſo direful to them. 


What 
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What! is it then that Mötild make the merciful Governor of Hea- 


ven and earth and hell too, the compaſſionate Father of ſfpirits, either 
forcibly to keep off and prevent this natural courſe of things, or, 
which is worſe, ſuffer thoſe offers-and preparations. which it induces 
for the bettering the preſent condition of o great and ſo conſidera- 
ble a part of his creation, and for the putting of them in a way of 
return to what he at firſt made them, to come to nought? If we 

look but into the natural 2world, we ſhall find that r no &iſpoſition of 


matter to the ſuſception of life is rendered void and fruſtra: ex but : 


that there is always ready at hand fo fruitful a principle as perfeds 
and completes whatever is preſented to its further vivification: and 
yet this principle is but the brute obſcure ſhadow of that Almighty 
Goodneſs and exuberant life which actuates and manages the moral 
and intellectual world. Surely then no preparation happens here 
which is not carried onwards as far as it is capable; eſpecially ſince 


this may be done, and yet theſe miſerable ſouls we are ſpeaking of 


pay ſoundly for their rebellious tranſgreſſions by a very long, ex- 
ceeding great and intolerable torture both of body and mind. 
And indeed, by how much greater it is, by ſo much ſurer may we 
be that it will ſometimes have an end by the neceſſity of nature. 
Si gravis, brevis, takes place here too; for it being unconceivable 


how the ſoul ſhould fufſer-any pain or torture but by the harſh and 


diſcordant motions of the body wherewith ſhe is vitally united, if this 
union ever ceaſe, ſhe w 11] become ſenſeleſs; and this union being 
conditional upon certain terms on both ſides, and the conditions 
being ſuch as are not neceflarily at all times preſent to either of 
them, it may very well be thought that it may be diſſolved. For 


if the induction of an unnatural foulneſs and impurity, or an over- 


vehement agitation into the blood and, ſpirits and other fluid parts 
of the body, if old age itſelf can make the ſoul quit her unfit tene- 
ment, what ſhall we think ſhe will do when it is all on fire, when 
all the motions of it are but one continued great pain? Which diſ- 


poſition 
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_ Poſition: of body when come to its height by long continuance, 1s 


certainly far more contrary to that vital temper the ſoul requires in 
the body ſhe will livingly join with, than either coarſeneſs of blood 
or conſumption of animal moiſture. For as if any aCtually-perceiv- 
ed pleaſure was that which tempted and drew out the ſoul to join 
with her body, no man would ſay the would ever unite with that. 
body from whoſe croſs conſtitution ſhe ſhould be afſected with nought 
but pain; ſo where that congruity. in her which diſpoſes her to that 
union is more deeply pitched in her imperceptive powers, a man 
would be apt to think nevertheleſs, that ſhe could not vitally take 
hold of any body from conjunction with which ſhe ſhould after feel 
no motions but ſuch as would torture her. And we may eaſily 
perſuade ourſelves, that that diſpoſition: of - body which will not pro- 


licite the ſoul to join with it when ſhe is free, and her. unſelt appe- 


tite catching, cannot for ever tie her to it when forced upon her by 


her fad fate. And the matter the is then ſurrounded with being all 


of that unvital temper, it ſeems. neceſſary that ſhe ſhould ceaſe from 
all life and ſenſe. So that witherſoever we look, whether to the 
gracious, providence of God, or the neceſſity of the nature of things, 
we find ſome probable hope that the puniſhment of the damned, as it 
implies-the ſenſe of pain, . ſhall not. be eternal in the higheſt ſenſe of 


the word. And the Scripture, too may. ſeem to favour us, in that 
it calls this dreadful doom by the name of eternal death, which one 
would think did very ſtrangely ſet out that ſtate and condition where- 


in is the higheſt and moſt pungent ſenſe; but it does very appo- 
ſitely expreſs the ſenſe of Origen's hypotheſis explained aſter the lat- 
ter and more probable way. But whether their releaſe be by any 


change wrought in the diſpoſition of their ſpirits, but without death, 


or whether by an eſcape, as it were, by dying to the body ſo tor- 
tured, there is no doubt to be made but that both ways they may 
come into play again, and try their fortunes once more in ſuch re- 


gions of the world as Providence judges fit for them. F or all things 
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were made that they might bave their being, and ſuch of them as | 
are capable of life and ſenſe, and yet never exerciſe it, had as good 
not be at all, for they would be uſeleſs both to themſelves and 
others; but certainly there never were nor ever will be ſuch things 
in the world, Which was created, and is governed by that eternal 


mind which does nothing fooliſhly and in vain. And though that 


raging fire which will in the conſummation of all things ſeize upon: 
the earth, will render” it and the adjoining atmoſphere unhabitable | 
for the preſent ; yet that this ruinous defacement of things will ex- 


tend through the whole compaſs of nature, is neither the belief of. 


Chriſtians, nor the aſſertion of ſuch philoſophers as were, through 
their {kill in the conſtitution of the world, fit to judge of ſuch theories; 
And therefore if any man ean eonceive any of theſe ſouls which: 


ſhall be puniſhed i in that Aalplurebus lake fit to emerge out of 1 it, he 


need not be at a loſs for habitations for them. ellewhere. 8 


x 


But if the other way be more icht, that thete4 18 no getting 
out but by death, which is rather lg dying i in it; yet fince they there- 
fore only die becauſe the matter all about them is then ſuch as they 
cannot livingly unite with it, though their radical principles of vita- 


lity are ſtill ſafe and unperiſhable; and fince that matter which for 


the preſent i is ſo deadly, is as capable as ever of ſuch modifications 
as are vital and healthful, and will, even by the courſe of nature, 
after long periods of time, ſettle again into ſuch * wholſome tem- 
per; what ſhould hinder but that theſe puniſhed ſouls, whom long 
vexing pain drove from all commerce with matter, and caſt them 


into a ſenſeleſs ſleep, will after their long inactivity awake again into 


life and action, when all things are become ſo fteſh and fit to re- 
-ceive them? For if Providence hath been ſo favourable as to eſta. 


bliſh ſo gracious an order in: the nature and courſe of things as will 


lead thoſe miſerable ſpirits toa releaſe at laſt, ſhe certainly will not 
be unwilling that they ſhould live again when all things conſpire 


to 


and the" chiefefti of his Oos. 25 


to give Pi life, and they continue capable of receiving it. But 
I am Kepping; methinks, before 1 was aware, ſays the author, intò 
te = Wen of . learned ae, bien, is wad VIZ. 


That us —__ > her! 3 ſhall 1 habitable 
again, and be the manſion of men and other animals, and this in eter- 
nal vic Pudes. | lf | 


| The philoſopher | in his is poltie 1 thoſe inflibinents are the beſt 
15 contrived, and do their work beſt, which ſerve but one effect and 

end. But ſarely it is an argument of a larger and more compre- 
1 wiſdom, to make one and the ſame thing ſerve to ſeveral 
good purpoſes; as we ſee Providence hath done both in the bodies 


of particular animals, and alſo. of that great and univerſal one the 


world. And the ſame courſe ſhe takes in the conflagration of the 
earth; for that one fire will be the juſt and ſalutary puniſhment of 
rebellious. ſpirits, and the reſtoration of the earth grown old: and 
effete unto, an healthful genital ſtrength and verdure. And fo won- 
derfully ſportful is ſhe (as ILmay ſo ſpeak: with reyerence) in the go 
vernment of the world, and the aſcents and deſcents of her great 
wheel are ſo unexpected, and ſo ſeemingly: unlike one another, (yet 
the ſame hand and counſel turns all, and to the ſame end) that that 
very region of the world, and the face of things in it, which even 
now ſeemed miſerable and forlorn, and the region of malediction, a L 
delivery from which was thought well bought at the-price of death 
and utter inſenſibility, even this at the next ſucceeding roll becomes 


a flouriſhing. paradiſe, thick ſet with vigorous life, and adorned 


with all the charms and gaiety of. freſh youthful Pleaſure. For the 
ol father might think it no extravagant conjecture, to imagine chat 
the proceſs. and conſequences of that great fire will be ſomewhat 
the ſame with thoſe; we daily obſerve upon earth in bodies ſubjected 


10 the operation of fire. Moſt of which conſiſt of: a twofold prin- 
N 2 | ciple, 
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ciple, the one more denſe and ſolid, the other ſubtle and tenuious: 2 
but when fire is applied to the whole, and ſpreads its inſinuating 
active atoms through every commiſſure of parts where either it finds 
or can make its way, the finer and more agitable particles, by this 
new heat and motion got amongſt them, iſſue out- in ſmoak and 
vapour from thoſe places of reſtraint where they before lay more 
ſtill, into the free and open air; but the more heavy and ſolid are left 
behind, as which the too-ſubtle parts of fire, notwithſtanding all : 
their activity, could not carry away with them, being overpowered 
by their exceſs of magnitude. And though we-obſerve:not any far-. 
ther progreſs in ordinary fires, and care not what becomes of the 
evaporated parts of the conſumed body; yet where either uſe or eu- 
rioſity leads our obſervation on further, and we would net have. 
thoſe parts diffipatedand loft, we. then find that they which ſteamed 
forth in a vaporous rarity being kept i in by fit receivers, and falling 
in cloſely with one another, do at laſt fall: down again in a watery con- 
ſiſtence, retaining the ſame nature they had before they were forced 5 
out of the body they belonged to. And if the return of this deſcending 
de was ſo ordered, that it might have time enough to inſinnate itlelf 
. again equally through all the vaeuities it- made in the body by its 
| departure, itswould no- doubt bind and conſolidate the looſer parts 
thereof, and tincture the whole coneretion with its ſpecifc virtue 
and qualities. For. this is no more than letting ground wrought . 
out of heart lie fallow for ſome years, and 1 it again will anſwer the. — 
hopes and RAG the labour of 1 its. "tiller. 8 
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Though this example of the alen operation of fire and its con- 
ſequences, for many reaſons, falls ſhort of thoſe advantages for vitality . 
and fertility which may be expected from the conflagration of the 
earth; yet as it is, it lets us ſee, in ſome meaſure, what will be the 
neceſſary effect of that piece of divine chemiſtry, in which ſeas and 
rivers, and all the evaporable ad of the upper region * che earth, 41 
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and the chiefeft of bis ON Io. 27 
(for the metallic regions below are too ſolid to be much concerned 


in this matter) and all things thereon, will in a thick confuſed cloud 
mount aloft and cover the face of Heaven, filling the air with pitchy 


darkneſs; ; but their own gravity, and that cauſe which limits the 
extent of the atmoſphere, will neceflarily keep them below the- purer ö 
regions of Heaven or ether : ſo that rolling up and down in the 


lower vault of Heaven; and kept yet from deſcending by that ſmo- 


thering heat that is amongſt them, that intenſe fire under them, 


and the continual aſcent of new vaporous ſteams, they will at laſt, 


when theſe cauſes abate, and themſel ves become more crowded and 


confert through their exceſſive copiouſneſs, fall down in trickling dewy 
ſhowers, and mix again with that great heap of a/hes which covers 


the face of the earth, and make her fruitful and vegetative, and fill 


her emptied channels with wholeſome ſtreams ; the air alſo will be 


kindly cooled and moiſtened by thoſe long-deſcending ſhowers which: 
paſs through it. So that fo far as concerns material preparations 
of life, here may be a new world again, if God ſo pleaſe. And 
unleſs he purpoſely put a ſtop to the courſe of nature, the great 
principle of vegetative life will neceſſarily ſhape the matter, when»: 
duly modified, into all kind of trees, plants;. herbs and flowers; 
for the inferior ſpirit of the world acts not by cheice, but fatally ; 1 
and being eſſentially ſtored with an univerſal ſeminality, will not fail 
to bring her treaſure into view when invited- by congruous and ſe- 
quacious diſpoſitions of matter. And methinks 'tis very odd there 


ſhould be ſo fair and pleaſant a garden, and none to enjoy the fruits: 


and fragrancy of it, But if philoſophy hath rightly determined that 


the ſouls of brutes are ſpirits (which for my own part 1 think is done 


with demonſtrative evidence) and therefore remain after all fates. 


whatever undiminiſhable and indiffipable in their entire ſubſtan-: 


ces, We need not fear thoſe pleaſant: fruits will grow up and dye 


unenjoyed. 


For 
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For let the conciliating principle of ſouls and matter be what it 
will, either ſpermalie only, or ſenſitive too, the ſouls of hrates will 
not fail to unite with it now it is become ſo fit. If the former; their 
expergefaction into liſe will then be as neceſſary as the growth of 
herbs and flowers: if the latter, then ſince the pleaſures of ſenſitive 
life are the top of the felicity they are capable of, and conſequently 
their ſtrongeſt deſires are bent thitherward and without any check, 
they will as; certainly unite. with matter whereby they may; enjoy. 
them, as they will eat meat caſt to/them when their appetite is edged 
with a keen. hunger. But fince the former is more rational, and 
is found in the ſouls of nen and dæmons as well as beaſts, what 
ſhould hinder it from having the ſame effect in all, and ſo both 
earth and air be again repleniſhed. with their reſpective inhabitants; 
and for the earth it may be further ſaid, that the decorum and con- 
gruity of the thing perſuades it. For ſince there ſeems little leſs. | 
than a neceſſity that ſhe ſhould be. furniſhed with all manner of fruits 

and brute animals, and that the greateſt, part and chiefeſt kinds of 
thoſe fruits are ſuch as are either little regarded. or cannot. be come. at. 
by the beaſts, (that I may not add how quickly the ſoil where. they, 
grow and the plants that bear them will decay and come to nothing 
without human culture;) and further, ſince many ſpecies of beaſts, 
themſelves ſeem ſo made with, relation to man, that without him 
they would be ill provided for, or too much expoſed to ſuch, as 
would prey upon them, and the exerciſe of their chief powers could | 
not be called forth, and many appetites, and affections which huge- 
ly pleaſe them wayld: find little or no. gratification; this congruity 
of things, I ſay, would almoſt perſuade one that nan ought alſo 
to appear on the earth, to be the father of this great family, the lord, 
_ governor, patron. and defender of all the creatures therein. And 
there is nothing in the nature of God to make us doubt of the truth 
of theſe pleaſant conjectures, but much which favours them, For, 


for theſe better and more perfect ſpirits to continue yet in being, 
and 


nd the chlifet of his O+4 16% _—— ' 


and yet to be kept for ever dead and ſenſeleſs, ; 1s to fill the world 
with that which is perfectly uſeleſs and in vain, (as I intimated 
above;) and to be capable not only of life, but alſo upon a new 
trial of their fortune to be in more than a poſſibility of making 
better choice than that they paid {o dearly tor, and of returning 
in due time to that ſtate of holineſs and felicity God made them 
for, (to all which worthy purpoſes they may now have a fair op · 
portunity) and yet after all this to ſay that God is ſo far from fur- 
theritig. and helping on theſe hopeful beginnin gs, that, on the con- 
trary, by a peremptory will and violent hand he ſtrangles them, 
is at leaſt to ſay this, that there is no certain nor probable arguing 
from the attributes of God, by which I, through a certain infirmity 
of my nature, was always the moſt ſtrongly convinced that I was 
by any way of arguing whatever. But if a man may with any 
probability argue from the nature of God in ſuch ſubjects and about 
ſuch effects as depend on his operation; I, in the perfon of Origen, . 
defire his adverſaries: briefly to compare the ſtate of things after. the 
conflagration of the earth with that which they ſay- was before any 
thing was made. God was then infinitely good and Kind, and by 
that his infinite goodneſs was moved to create the world; fuch is 
he till, for his bleſſed nature is immutable. The things afterward 
created by him were not then in being; here they are all! in being, 
and want only his permiſſive or ordering hand of Providence. They 
were then only in a poſſibility of being well and happily made; 
here they are in the very next ſtep to being ſo even by the neceflary 
laws of nature, Thoſe reaſonable creatures he then made were 
not indeed ſinners and tranſgreſſors; yet they were made of ſuch 
a nature as they might very likely become ſach afterward, and they 
have now ſoundly ſmarted for it; and have been afflicted even unto 
death, and at this term revenge ſelf ſtops: then certainly juſt and 
righteous puniſfiment inflicted by the Father of Mercies and father 
of the puniſhed will not go beyond it; which if it do not, it witt 

be 
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ben very hard for them to give any tolerable reaſon why the earth 
ſhall not become inkitghle: again after her: conflagration and purifica- 
tion by fire, and be.the manſion. of men and other ent, as well as 
it was in the firſt wife of it. 
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This ! 15 the firſt 5 of the Gther's W But if this 1 50 Was 
granted for true, and but one reſtoration of the earth and replanting 
of her with all her proper inhabitants was acknowledged, he that 
believes this would find no difficulty in believing that eternal viciſſi- 
tude and infinite repetition of conflagrations_ and 7 fer produclions Which 
in the ſecond part of the dogma he aſſerts. For ſince nothing periſhes 
out of the compaſs of univerſal nature, neither Spirit nor matter, 

it is plain there will be always ready at hand both the materials 
and inhabitants of the thouſandth habitable earth as well as. of the 
ſecond; and that moſt benign principle which made and governs 


all things, 1s neither leſſened nor chan ged at that ene Nai 
from what he was at the ſecond. | . 


K vou may now poſſibly expe that the pious father ſhould confirm 
his doctrine out of Scripture, as in moſt of the former he did. But 
here he bids you call to mind the advertiſement he gave you at the 
beginning of his ſecond dogma, and conſider how neceſſary and de- 
corous it was that the holy pen-men of Seripture ſhould not run 
cout intto ſuch abſtruſe natural theories, which ſo few of thoſe they 
were to chr iftianize would be capable of, but keep themſelves within 
the bounds of thoſe few plain articles which were neceſſary to the 
reforming the world, and begetting in the minds of the ſimpleſt a 
firm hope of life and immortality hereafter, and deterrin g all men 
from the ways of ſin and unrighteouſneſs by that {ad afterclap they 
muſt expect in the end of this world, leaving all further conſider- 
ations not repugnant to theſe to the laudable curioſity of ſuch as 
nature and education had fitted for ſuch enquiries. Yet will he 


not 


and the chiefoft of his 3 oat 


not hotly fruſtrate your expectation, for 1 find him making uſe 
of theſe following places of Scripture in behalf of his opinion; 
27 old haſt thou laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work: of thy hands. They ſball peri iſh, but thou endureſt; yea 
all of them ſhall wax old like a garment: as a veſture ſhalt thou change 
fem, and they hall be changed; but thou art the fame, W here 
he fays ſuch a  peryſhing is exegetically ſignified, both of the earth 
and. Fogions of the air, as is conſiſtent with but a change ; but where 
there is only a change the ſubſtance, is not deſtroyed. | And this 
change- being as the change of a garment worn out or decaying, 
ſuppoſes. not only a change: for another, (Which it cer tainly does, 
unleſs he that hath worn out one garment, and after goes naked, 
be ſaid to change his cloaths) but alſo for a newer and better. Alſo 
that of St. Paul, The faſhion of. this world paſſes away, I, b. like a 
tufning ſcene, to exhibit a freſh:and new repreſentation of things; 
and if only the oxnpe of this world, or the preſent outward dreſs 
and appearance of things, go off, the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed to remain 
intire. And that of the prophet. Thaiah, Behold I make new heavens 
and a'new earth: and the former ſpall not be remembered nor come 
into mind, How exactly does this agree with his hypotheſis, whether 
you interpret the latter part of it concerning the excellency of the 
vernant youth and ſpring of the renewed world above the qualid 
and decrepit age of the old one, or concerning that perfect v 
in the inhabitants of the new that ever they lived before the old? 
And that nero heavens and new earth may be underſtood in a phyſical 
ſenſe, both St. Peter and St. John make it not utterly improbable, 
For though our tranſlation ſeems to lay an emphaſis upon wwe in that 
place of Peter, as if the expected new heavens and earth, according | 
to promiſe, were thoſe habitations of glory which Chriſt ſhall give 


to his faithful ſubjects in his heavenly kingdom: yet there is HE 


nothing in the Greek which countenances ſuch an emphaſis. The 
Whale, is plainly thus, 75 hat fire ſhall melt and diſſolve all the com- 
3 buſtible 
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now hath, We to our Tous interpfeation; got 


32 A Drscovasn concerning oe, 


buſſible elements of nature; yet for all that, according as he” hath 
promiſed, we expert there ſhall be new heavens and new earth, or 


heavens and earth again, whoſe inhabitants ſhall be better. and more 


righteous than thoſe of the decaying and corrupted world are. And 


the viſion of a new heaven and new earth in St. Fohn does ſo imme- 


diately ſucceed the univerſal judgment, and the caſting of death and 


hades into the lake of fire, that it would almoſt perſuade a man 
that is to ſucceed it alſo in order of time, ſince there 1 18 ſo great a 
congruity in the thing for it ſo to do. For ſuppoſe t this opinion true, 


and to have been a part of the apocalyptical vifons, what fitter and 


more natural place could vou aſſign it amongſt them Ty that it | 


| * 1553 55 
I Will trouble you but At one argument more, nel confiſting ; 


of more texts than one, but all in the ſame epiſtle of St. Peter. Aud 


ſpared not the whole world, but preſerved OTAOON NQE AIKAIO- 
ETNHE KHPTKA, having brought the flood upon the world of the 
ungodly. This they are «willingly ignorant of, that there were of old 
heavens and earth, conſiſting of and placed amidſt the waters by the 


% of God. By which  conflitution of things the world that then 


was, being overflowed with water, peri hed. But the heavens and 
earth which now are by the ſame word are hept i in flore, reſerved for - 


fire af#he day of judgment and perdition of ungolly ien. To theſe 5 


texts add that which we cited before, but we Took for ner "heavens 
and a new earth; and then compare the ſeveral paſſages in them 
one with another : for example, the phyſical ftate and conſtitution 
of cn before The Jed? 18 called che old or r wü, the 
the flood is called the heavens - wy earth which now wh, and in re- 
ſpect of the former might as properly be called the new world, as 
that is called the old world in reſpect of it; that which is to ſuc- 


ceed the burning of this, is (as we have conjectured) termed new 
heavens 


and the cl of his Onnen JF 


heavens and a new earth in reſpect of the ſecond. The firſt of theſe: 
three worlds is {aid to periſb or be deſtroyed by water for the puniſh-. 
ment of the ungodly, yet ſo as Noah was preſerved to be a preacher. 
of righteouſneſs, as ſome. interpreters expound it. The ſecond is 
{aid to be reſeryed to the deſtruction of fire for the perdition of 


ungodly: men, that ſo Bay third may be. the habitation. of feln 


ouſneſs, F 


Now. ſince they are ſo diſtinctly deſcribed as ſeveral worlds, and 


thin the changes happening to them are called de eftruftions alike, 
and: their ends are the ſame, to wit, the puniſhment of the un- 
godly : why ſhould we. imagine ſo vaſt a difference, that the de- 


ſtruction of the f ſhould. be followed with a new plantation of' 
mankind. by Noah. and. his ſons, of animals by the pairs of each 
kind reſerred in the ark, and of all kind of plants by their own 
fruitful ſeminalities, but nothing follow upon the deſtruction of 
the ſecond but a perfect irrecoverable exciſion of all things; when 


yet the way that this is to be deftroyed by does as naturally lead to a 


re · production as that of the other, but after a far longer time. There 
is one thing more I am te put you in mind of, which I had from 
a. very good hand, concerning one of the texts above cited, to wit, 
about that odd diſturbed order of words in this ſentence, aN ooo 


Nee Oa0Tuvng KNpPUKE epunate for ſuch it muſt needs ſeem accor- 
ding to that interpretation which makes it oydoov - xp ang, that 


other which makes him be called de., becauſe he was one of 
the eight ſaved in the ark, is harſh, and without example in Scrip- 


ture, ſo far as I remember. What then. if there be a myſtery in the 
buſineſs? (as you know numbers have been commonly uſed to this 
purpoſe by the ancient wiſdom both holy and profane) and as 
Enoch, who was tranſlated, is called the ſeventh from Adam, as a 
type of that expected ſabbatiſn in the laſt day of the millennial heb- 


dd and of this world; ſo Noah, who begun the world again, 
O 2 is 
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is called the eighth, (not from Adam) as a fgure fignifying this, 
that the ſimply-laft period of this lower world was not then come 
to an end, but was ftill to be counted onward ; and the produckion 
or drawing cut of the exiſtence of things being here Hmbolicaly 
taught, it would be more expreſſly done by reckoning upward in 
the numeral ſcale, than by beginning again at the Pf of ave dere 55 
hebdomade. 

| But enough of theſe fanciful conjectures, as alſo of the arguments - 
from Scripture to confirm this laſt opinion of Origen. Unto all 
which if 'you in the perſon of others make anſwer and ſay, that 
there is no neceſſity that theſe places ſhould be ſo interpreted as - 
the father interprets them, but that other conyenient ſenſes may 
be 7 upon. them, I am pee of your min Brac yet further 


* Firſt, That they whoſe anſwer you have formed for them are 
commonly ſo ſuperſtitious, that they will not admit of a philoſophical 
| concluſion, though warranted by the attributes of God and neceſſity 
of nature rightly underſtood, and be ſuch as was not decorous nor 
becoming the ſimplicity of the Goſpel to be expreſſly and of ſet pur- 
poſe taught by the holy writers of Scripture, who were only to 


mind the greater and more neceſſary doctrines of Chriſtian faith and 
Uſe, unleſs it alſo bring the teſtimonials of Divine Writ. AJ nd 


Beba, Though theſe texts ſhould have a more eſpecial hd 

to ſome other ſenſe than that we have given them, yet why may 
it not be that ours alſo was intended in ſome degree by the Holy 
Spirit? for ſince the holieſt and moſt intellectual perſons would be 
very prone to fall into this opinion, which they plainly ſaw ſo 
| worthy of God and conſentaneous to reaſon, but yet could not 
but with ſome fearfulneſs fully embrace it, becauſe like to be unuſual 
and 


and the chight of bi $9 405084 r 


and not in general vogue; it is not ſtrange that ſome places of 
Scripture ſhould be ſo contrived, as not obſcurely to ſing. the ſame 
note their own thoughts had been harping on before, and ſo give 
boldneſs and aſſurance to their conceptions: for a little touch or. - 
intimation would be enough for them ſo well prepared aforchand ; 
and as for others, r either might not be 1 Ter, or not tere : 
a Lure inſtruction. 


= 


Laflly, Whoever they be in whoſe name you have made this 
exception, of what church, ſect, or way ſoever, I doubt not they 
would have far fewer articles in their creeds and confeſſions than 
= they now pr obably have, and muſt profeſs the belief of fewer opinions 
than. now *tis likely they do, if ſo be they thought all groundleſs 
which were not built on ſuch texts of Scripture as would admit 
of no other tolerable and plauſible expoſition than that they give 
of them. And therefore I demand of them in the father's behalf, 
that which they in equity ought not deny him, that his opinion 
ſtand as probably true, and the Scriptures cited by him as commo- 
diouſly interpreted, till ſuch time as they bring better arguments, 
more agreeing with the nature of things and the attributes of God, 
and clearer places of Scripture for the truth of the contrary. 


I have now. given you an account of thoſe mathe and grounds 
the learned and pious father had for thoſe fx capital errors ſome 
of the ancients have charged him with, and under which attainder 
he ſtill lies from their authority ; ; and have therewith anſwered 
your fourth quere. Wherein I have punctually obſerved your 
commands, in giving you thoſe reaſons only by which 1 find him 
to bave maintained his opinions ; and have waved many other very 
material or plauſible conſiderations for confirming the ſame, which 

ſome later authors have uſed with much danger, I have feared, 
to their leſs-ſettled (or, as they ſpeak now-adays, free) readers; 


and 


36. A Discounrsn concerning On I GEN, &c. 


have alſo omitted thoſe injections rather than ſtudied thou ghts which 
my own melancholick fancy hatlr oft with too great: importunity 
obtruded on my mind: which ſometimes are ſo ſtrong in me (I will, 
not to you diſſemble my infirmity) that all the charms of reverend; 
names of churches, of articles, of confeſſions, of univerſally- approved 
ſyſtems, have had much ado to expel them, or ſo far abate their 
force, that I was not carried away by them from that ſtability and, 
ſobriety of ſpirit upon which I defire to build all my conceptions.” 
Before I come to your fifth quere, I muſt crave pardon of his vene- 
rable aſhes, if 1 have any where diſadvantaged his cauſe, either by 
my unſkilful management of his reaſons, or by omitting any. more. 
conſiderable and convincing than thoſe, I have produced out of 
his writings. For the general opinion of the learned, that the tran. - 
ſlations of them were ſo ſacrilegiouſly mangled and performed 
with ſo little judgment and faithfulneſs, ' made me never care ta 
lobk much into them, fince I could not be certain whether I read 
the mind of Origen, or ſome very mean author; and, therefore I . 
was now forced, that I might obey your commands in ſome 5 
meaſure, to tumble them over as my hand led me, and where by n= 
chance I ſpied any hopes that there was ſomething there handled 
proper for. my purpoſe, to. uſe the beſt Judgment . I had in don- 
jecturing which was likely to be the genuine iſſue of Origen's con- 
templative genius, and which the ſpurious interpolations of another. 
In which tumultuary labour *tis no wonder if ſeveral things eſcaped 
me far more fit 0 ppeax i in his defence than theſe are e by - 
chance 1 light upon £ x — I” 
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On the END no eg of 


CHRIST DEATH. 


Dran- S15 „ 


THAN K you 2 for the favour of your further 3 
on the ſubject of our laſt diſpute, to which I wiſh I could have | 
comprized my anſwer within a more moderate compaſs; though 
the number of pages, I imagine, will not give offence, provided 
they afford, as I hope they will, fatisfaQtion 1 in point of * 55 


1 


That the prophecy in Iſaiah (Chap. iii.) is applicable to the perſon 
and paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, to the mean and diſtreſſed condition of 
his life, and the _ and ignominious nature. of his death, I am 

P thoroughly 


4 OnstxvarTIons on the End ond DxsiGN 
thoroughly convinced—I am in no doubt but that in him the 
whole prophecy. was minutely fulfilled—that he was the propheſie d 
man of ſorrows---intimately acquainted with grief be on whom the 
5 Lord was pleaſed to lay tlie iniguity of us all, and that, as the Apo- 
ſtle, to whom you refer 1 ſpeaks, he appeared to put -away fin ty 


the ſacriſice of himſe Wee” 


But what mean we, in the firſt place, by the 1 iniquity of us all! ö And! 


what, ſecondly, by. his appearing to put away Kr the ſabrifice 
8 | of himſelf ? 
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Why by the one, ſay you, is meant the guilt derived to us from 
Adam's tranſgreſſion—by the other, an atonement or an A 
lent. ſatisfaction, for that derived tranſgreſſion by! his death upon t he 
croſs; an hypotheſis each of them 1o entirely repugnant to 7 natural 

reaſon, that nothing leſs than the authority of revelation, of which 
there is none, can render either in any the leaſt degree credible. 


— — —ę— 
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Natural reaſon aſſures me, that fin is the fin of him only who commits 
|, and that to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, would ſerve only to confound the 
individualities of men, to indiſcriminate the guilty and the inno- 

cent, and to make the righteous and the wicked equally reprebenſi- . 
ble in the eye of Deity. And if this is an idea reconcileable with right : 
reaſon, I know not what inconſiſtencies may not lay claim to its 

ſacred ſan ction. Vet a doctrine which right reaſon cannot compre- 
hend, nothing but revelation, as I ſaid before, can determine to be 
true. Thither therefore, my dear Sir, let us direct our ſteps, to 
thoſe particular paſſages more eſpecially, Jo which you yourſelf have 7 
directed our view. | 


— 


4 8 Alan al die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. 
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"Bys one nan h 2 entered into the * world, and death by Jn. ; 
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D nüt theſe WR 47 you, „ phy that the guilt of Addy $ 

| tranſgreſſion deſcended to every one of his offspring ? No—the fa- 
tal conſequences of that guilt / did, af you will, and were removed 
(chanks be to Heaven for the importarit bleſſing) by the death of 
Jeſus Chriſt. The gt it was of a quite different kind of conſidera: | 


tion, and ane only, in- _— have remained with the de 


1 our ann not died. 
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But what mean J, d 50d, by he ailingtion made Wore be 
tween the guilt of "original * "ud" "ou fatal nc em of that 
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wg the om of e fin, as swing from Adam, conſiſted 
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in a tranſgreſſion « of a law, in a breach of a poſitive command of the 
Almigbty. The guilty therefore, 1 in that caſe, could be none elſe but 
thoſe who were parties in ſuch breach, 'and the innocent, thoſe. of 
courſe who ſtood clear of the offence. 


Bur it Joes not ' follow t that where the immediate Fr did not, 
there none of its fatal conſequences could reach, I may, by my own 
folly and indiſcretion, involve my poſterity in difficulties and di- 
ſtreſſes, ariſing either fre om the natural effects of the tranſgreſſion, 
or from ſome judicial token of the Almighty” 8 diſpleaſure, which it 
never may be in their power to remove. But where, let me aſk, 
lies the offence i in that caſe? With me or with my poſterity ? If with 
che latter, equally with the former ; ; tell me herein conſiſts the 


Fas ** F 


deen a che righteous and the wicked? ? 
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But a releaſe from the guilt of original fin is plainly enough, ſay 
you, aſcribed to our Saviour's paſſion, &c. By. his firipes we are 


healed. And a manifeſt proof of our guilt follows of courſe ; for a 
releaſe from the guilt of a fin neceſſarily ſuppoſes a prior /entence: 


upon that guilt. Undoubtedly it does; and no one will difpute but 


that the general iniquity mentioned above (in other words original; 


fin): ſaid too to have been removed by the merits of our Saviour, ; 


was ſome actual tranſgreſſion, not a fin of an- imputati ve kind. 


But fins were committed (where and how is ſhewn-in my treatiſe on- 
the Lap/e) ſome peculiar tranſgreſſions committed, by the whole race 
of mankind, which rendered them, from their b;rth,. obnoxious to 
divine vengeance. Theſe to remove. was tlie whole and ſole deſign 


of our Saviour's coming upon earth. But how to remove them? 


What, by an atonement, an eguivalent ſatigſaction for them by. his 
death? Noto remove them from the deſerved wrath and indig- : 


nation of Heaven ; or rather to remove from men's minds thoſe 
guilty ſears and apprehenſions concerning them, from which they 


could only be relieved by thoſe comfortable. truths he was ſent to 
declar a. 


/ 


For men in 2 were Mags. more {enfible of their 22 than N 


LN 


ing 71 of that ee it 8 owing to Pry firong :mpreſſions : 
of a God, and the many. obligations to him which. reaſon, . or reve- 
lation more probably, implanted in their breaſts. Under the preſ- | 
ſure therefore of an accumulated weight of preſumptuous wilful 
tranſgreſſions, what conſidence could men have of the divine fayour - 
and forgiveneſs ? Their diſobedience had evidently rendered them ob- 
noxious to God's wrath ; what title then could they plead for an ex- 


emption from a puniſhment which he might ſo J inflict on 
them? 


In 


3 
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In ſuch a ſtate of deſpondeney as this was the world, more or 
leſs, from the fall of the firſt, to the coming of the ſecond Adam. 
And whatever hopes the heathen world might conceive from the ob- 


ſervance of ſacrifices and the like, yet were thoſe hopes at beſt but 


faint and unſatisfactory, though: they gave their frft born for 


their tranſsreſſions, the fruit of their body for the fin of their ſoul, they 


were in a ſtate of doubt and uncertainty notwithſtanding ;. had no: 


aſſurance as yet that God: would remember their ſins and iniquities 


no more. And even under the Moſaic diſpenſation we. find, that 
though: ſacrifices were preſcribed. as an atonement for fins of a leſſer 


Kind; yet: för tranſgreſſions of an heinous capital nature there was 
no proviſion at all made, no nieans of remiſſion appointed. No: 


this was the great work reſerved for our Saviour himfelf to accom-- 


pliſn; *twas he, and he alone, WO was to preach remiſſion of fins 


in an unlimited degree (unhimited, I mean, as to the nature of their 
erime) upon the limited but reaſonable terms of the Goſpel. For 
this end, ſays he, I was born, and for this end came I into the world, 
that I mig t bear witneſs to tie truth. The truth! what truth? 
what truth is that to-which does our Saviour ſay he came to bear 
witneſs ? Why to the truth of religion ; to religion truly ſuch, 
which had been miſcrably obſcured: by ſome vain. and impious pre- 
tenſions to that name then in being; and whoſe moſt comfortable 
truth was God's mercy and compaſſion to all thoſe who, through the 


fall of Adam, added to their own perſonal guilt, had from age to 


— — 


age wandered in all that labyrinth of fin, 1 Ignorance and error; which 
too naturally enſued. from that firſt moſt perverſe act of diſobedi- 


ence, Well therefore might the Apoſtle call it a faithful ſaying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Chrift Feſus came into the world to fave 


Fnners: for who could do it more effectually, than he who came to 


ſbew them the tvay and means of ſalvation ?* When therefore we 


conſider our Saviour in this light; we ſhall ſee ſufficiently-into the 


force and emphaſis of thoſe. many firong expreſſions. in. Scripture. 
FP | | CONa - 
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concerning the end and deſign of his coming into the world, with- 
out putting on them that unreaſonable interpretation which you ſeem 
to think they were intended to convey; eſpecially if you conſider 
further, Which I ſhall hereafter ſhew, that thoſe very. expreſſions are 
many of them merely. metaphorical and allyfive. But before I pro- 
ceed to that point, I muſt beg leave to make one obſervation on your 
explication c of thoſe, remarkable words of our Saviour: above recited, 


viz. For this end was 1 ns and for this end came I into the world, 
to bear witneſs unto the truth. | 


n-, - 
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Rr e ingo! 
* This tent, 1 you, wen to all the erutts. in proves which 

o7 were to be atteſted by him; but it can relate to none with greater 
oy « propriety! than to the truth of his being the Saviour of the world 
from ſin and miſery, by his own ſufferings and death.” Which i 1s 
as much as to fay, that a witneſs to a truth, and the thing witneſſed 
to be true, are one and the ſame thing; or that the truth of his dy- 
ing to ſave finners Was what he was born to give teſtimony to, 
and that his birth was in fact a witneſs to the end and deſign of his 
death. Thi, Sir, is the only inference I can. draw from your rea- 


ſoning on that text, but how the common rules of Car will 
Maher i: 1 leave you to. conſider. ado en rain e Sod dot 


And now to vt; That Chriſt came to make known to man- 
kind the way and means of ſalvation, it ſeems evident, from his 
declaring himſelf to be the way and the truth and the Jight; but that 
it was for bis ſake alone that we enjoy the benefit of that way and 
that truth and that light, I can no more believe, than I can ima- 
ginine all the world to have been created in a ſtate of ſin, igno- 
rance and miſery, purely that God might ſhew his regard to Je- 
ſus Chriſt, by redeeming them, for his lake, from a 9 * t we 

_ wretched and akrafolate!: 57 i git oi oy fs > 
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What then, you will aſk, can be the import of thoſe ſeemingly 1 


ſtrong expreſſions ſo frequently to be met with in holy writ, ſuch 


as redemption, ſatigſaction, ſacrifice, atonement, propitiation, &c. 


when applied to our Saviour, if they do not mean the actual par- 


don of our fins through his name? Why all that the Scriptures can 


be ſuppoſed to mean by them, or we in fact have occaſion to with - 


from them, is a declaration 1 various terms and alluſions) of that i 


1850 e 


* 


5 I s been uſual with the Almighty, when he would perpetuate 
the remembrance of any promiſe to the world, to appoint ſome com- 
memorative.fign of that promiſe, which at the ſame time that it ſer ved 


for a flanding monument of his goodneſs and compatſion, was a 


kind of pledge for the ſecur ty of what he promiſed, as much to be 
And accordingly there being 


relied on, as the oath that he ſware. 
in the Moſaic diſpenſation ſome treſpaſſes of a leſſer kind for which 


on 


God intended to 'make ſome favourable allowances; it pleaſed him 


to appoint, under the ſymbol of thoſe ſeveral ſacrifices enjoined 
them, a /in and ſeal of each particular indulgence ; which by the 
_ aſſurance they were meant to convey of God's pardon and forgive- 


neſs for ſuch and ſuch crimes, might aptly enough be termed a pro- 


pitiation, a reconciliation, a redemption, &c. 


And it is notorious that 


the blood of ſlain beaſts, when offered up in ſacrifice, was always 
called the blood of the covenant, or an atonement, &c. in alluſion to 


an atonement, in ſome a propitiation, a ſacrifice, or a redemption : 


ſings. than were propoſed or promiſed under the law. 
we may add, that the fin offering among the Jews was faid to recon- 


cile them to God, and that therefore it is no wonder, if in alluſion 


to that, Chriſt himſelf ! is ſaid to reconcile us to God by his blood, 


which the blood of Chriſt in the Goſpel is termed, in ſome places, 


in other places it is called a fign---a ſign of a new or better cove- - 
nant, as being a means of aſſuring us of ſome more important bleſ- 


though 1 
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though there be not any real merit or efficacy in'the one to procure 
pardon and forgiveneſs, more than appears to have been in the other, 
the pardon granted, even through the mediation of Chriſt, * in 
effect the reſult of God's free graces 


The merit a2 efficacy of Chile's death conſiſt not in its being an 
equivalent for fin, but on being, by the grace and acceptance of 
God, a ſign only or ſeal of a better covenant propoſed to us in the 
Goſpel, than was exhibited under the law. Tt is the grace of God 


K the blood of Chriſt) ſays the Apoſtle, that has brought ſalva- 


tion: and again, Chriſt brought liſe and immortality to 8 (oy the 
merit of his death.? No) by the Goſpel. 


A Thins is one text advanced by you in confirmation of 


your opinion concerning the end and deſign of Chriſt's death, 
which, when rightly underſtood, will, I think, add very great 


ſtrength to my own: it is this—As Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in 


the wilderneſs even ſo muſt the Son of man be lifted up; that 
-whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not t periſh but have everlaſt- 


ang life, 


Now to what has this text an alluſion? Why to the brazen 
ſerpent which Moſes, by God's command, lifted up in the wilder- 
neſs; to the intent that when the people looked upon that, they 
might be cured from the wounds they had received from ſome real 


ſerpents, which. were ſent to puniſh them for their murmurings 


e God and n Moles. 


By their 1 they had brought upon 8 a cala- 


mity they had deſerved; but by their ſubmiſſion, added to Moſes's 
interceſſion, God, who delighteth not in the death of a ſinner, was 
moved to pity, pardon and relieve them. Well; the ſerpent was 
lifted 


REM 
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| lifted up, and the people looked and were healed ; even ſo, ſays 
our Saviour, muſt the ſon of man be lifted up, that whoſoever, 
&c. i. e. my being lifted up on the croſs ſhalt ſerve as a fanding 
monument of God's pardon and forgiveneſs for the fins of the whole 5 
world, in like: manner as was the lifting up of the ſerpent in the 
wilderneſs a, ſtanding monument and aſſurance to the Iſraelites of 
the forgiveneſs of theirs. . And as ſuch an aſſurance was neceſſary for 
the comfort of | mankind, ſo the teſtimony. which Chriſt gave of it by 
his death was therefore neceſſary becauſe 1 all others che moſt con- 
vincing and Se ticks 4 Fo 


| But - Ry "Bhs you, he bie looked, and were really and in 
act healed from their wounds; in juſtice therefore to the alluſion, 
Chriſt undoubtedly meant to inform us, that by the circumflance of 
his death we ſhould be as really. and effectually healed of our ſpi- 
ritual wounds, as they were of their carnal. And ſo in fact, and 
to all intents and purpoſes, we are; we have a promiſe of the one, 
equal to their real experience of the other. But do you imagine | 
that they (the Iſraelites) aſcribed, or that it was intended by the F 
Almighty, that they ſhould aſcribe; all their good fortune to any 2 
real intrinfic merit in the ſerpent? or that we ſhould infer any thing 7 5 
more from the alluſion quoted above, or that quoted by St. Ihn, 9 
(viz. they Shall loob on him 2vhom they pierced) than that the ſame 
kind of aſſurance. ſhould: ariſe to us of the pardon of our fins from 
the lifting up of Chriſt on the croſs, as was conveyed to the Iſraelites i i 
by the ſerpent in the wilderneſs? | 4 


ſds 8 e kane an e with the Father, ſays st. 
er Jeſus Chrift the righteous, and he is the Propitiation of. our fins. 
Now here the term propitiation bears evidently an alluſion which 
by no means ſignifies a /atis/a&ion for ſin, but only a commemora- 
tion of God's rn. and forgiveneſs. For ſuch Was the N of pro- 
91211 W pitiation 
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pitiation among the Jews, which was inftituted on purpoſe to com- 
me morate the goodneſs of God in the n o * n, of . 
nn in ene che ee icalk, 155 0 et e . d 
1 i bn rol Ren t B o YOIRERS 
The wt is, the dfardity of fippoling all- eating Ive in 
the guilt of original ſin, (ſuppofing by original ſin Adam's tranſ- 
greffion) obliges men to have recourſe to an imaginary efficacious 
merit in the death of Chriſt, which deſtitute of that is meritorious. 
enough for all the purpoſes, for Which he can reaſonably have 
been ſuppoſed to have died. His dying in teſtimony of God's en- 
tering into covenant with mankind for the pardon. of their fins, at 
the fame time that he exemplitied in his life the innocence of a lamb, 0 
is ſufficient enough, I think, to entitle him to the name of Saviour, 
and that Lan of God which. taketh away the fin ye world, with. . 
out e him an nnn _ than BIN $9741 
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By 6” I woald fin "NEO: 3 "TER Howe is in TS fos 
5 SR ſin ſo exveeding ſinful as to eall for the ſuppoſed all- ſuf. 
ficient merits: of our. Saviour for its atonement? Why muſt God ne- 
| ceflarily require à fatisfaction of that kind? Why his juſtice, you 
will ay, reſtrains him from remitting the puniſhment due to the 
violation of his laws, and contempt of his authority, upon milder- 
and more eaſy terms. If that be the caſe, I would then aſk what is 
your idea of that fame attribute of the Divine Being called juſtice ? 
Fuſtice in the Creator (in like manner as in the creature) conſiſts, 
as I apprehend, in his acting conſiſtently with the reaſon and fitneſs. 
of things, and agreeably to the obligation and circumſtances of his 
nature, To which definition of the Divine Juſtice you will proba- 
bly .reply, that as obedience. being eternally and effentially due to 
God's laws, a breach of that obedience, not amply atoned for, 
could by no means be diſpenſed with by God without an inconſiſtent. 
act of ee to himſelf. 8 


Here 


of CHRIST's Dzary. 13 
Here lies that fatal rock on which the reaſoning of ſuch num- 
bers in life have ſplit: *tis from this erroneous conception of the Di- 
vine Juſtice, that ſo many extravagant and unwarrantable conclu- 
ſions have been drawn, concerning both the nature of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the end and deſign of his appearance upon earth. For, framing 
to themſelves an idea of all fins being infinite, in their nature, by 
their being committed againſt God, an infinite Being, they, at once 
conclude, that it requires, in order to its pardon, an infinite ſatisfac- 
tion. And as no being, of a finite nature, is ſuppoſed ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of an infinite concern, what remains but that Deity 
himſelf, in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, came down from Heaven to. 
make ſatigſaction to himſelf. The abſurdity of theſe conjectures will, 
I think, ſufficiently appear, by conſidering, firſt, that ſins cannot, 
in the reaſon of things, be infinite in their nature; nor, in the ſecond 
place, the juftice of God ſubverſive of his mercy. 


As to the frſt, I need w obſerve, that if all fins are infinite, 
there is evidently no difference between one fin and another: none 
can poſſibly be greater than infinite; conſequently all, in that caſe, 
muſt be equal. And then, ſecond} „ with regard to the Juſtice of 
God, it is evident that Deity cannot act more conſiſtently with that 
attribute, than by ſhewing mercy and compaſſion to the offenders z 
in dealing with them agreeably to the infirmities of their nature, 
and to thoſe many unhappy civounlitances, under which they were 
{ent into this world. 


And here it is that righteouſneſs and mercy have kiſſed each other. 
Here it is that God is juſt, and a juſtifier of his frail ſinful crea- 
tures. How? And upon what terms? Upon terms which militate 
the wnalterable rules of juſtice? Yes, ſuch in fact is the caſe, 
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if, without the death of the innocent Jeſus alone, there would del 
farily have enſued, from the guilt of a tranſgreſſion, in which 


only wo were concerned, the ruin, the eternal ruin of mankind; 


from the want of wnat 1s called an infinite ſatisfaction. 


This is a ſuppoſition which, I am ſure, has no manner of foun- 


dation, either in reaſon or revelation : Jeſus Chriſt has, by God's 


grace and compaſſion, opened to us the way and means of ſalvation, 


and may therefore be truly faid to come to ſave fnners. Nay, he 


tas waſhed us, if you will, from our ſins by has blood, for it was 
ſhed upon the croſs in teſtimony of the truth; in teſtimony of that 
comfortable truth, J mean, the pre-ordained remiſſion of f ins upon the 


terms of the Golf] * 


But to 3 it was intended that Chriſt ſhould, in a literal 
ſenſe, bear our fins, and be puniſhed for our tranſgreſſions, what 
follows but that God made an authoritative ſacrifice of innocence to 
his juflice. For it is evident that Chriſt's calm ſubmiffion to his 


fate was reſult of a reſolute obedience to his Father s will only. 
Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs, not. 
/ 


my will but thine be done T, 


»I would wiſh the reader to have recourſe to ſome paſſages on this ſubje, illuf- 
tratiye of what has been advanced above, in a very learned and engaging work, in- 
titled, The apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai to his friends for * Chriſ 


tianity, Letter 5 


— 
— — 
a - 


Ss that your account of the' Scripture doctrine of Salvation, or 
of our bbtaining pardon and reconciliation' with God through the 
blood of Chriſt, (conſidered, T' mean, as an equivalent for ſin) is 
not; Sir, I think, ſo agreeable to reaſon; as you ſeem to imagine, 
or the concluſions which we muſt make from conſidering the divine 
attributes of mercy and juſtice, as acting conſiſtently with each 
other, ſince they would then manifeſtly claſh with, or be abſorbed in 
each other. Juſtice would receive ſach a kind of ſatisfaction as 
God, conſiſtently with his merey, e not n rs and r latter 
be eee ſwallowed 160 in the former. e 


3 


en (with nee] to thi Divine Db 1 en ids _ 
oulls conſiſts, in remitting the puniſhment which juſtice. has a right 
to demand, and juſtice in approving it upon wiſe and equitable 
terms. And unleſs we place the Divine Juſtice upon ſuch a footing 
as this, where ſhall we find a foundation for the diſplay of his 
mercy ? Where ſhall we find objects for the exerciſe of the latter, 
if a full conRete ſatisfaction is made to the former | ? {ſuch an one, I 
mean, as confifts in an equivalency for fin. And I might aſk too, 
what. one perſon could, in the nature of the thing, be ſufficient to 
make ſuch a ſadsfaction, ſuppoſing it to be required? For when 
the authority of the divine Jaws came to be violated by the imputed 
| fins of millions upon) millions, how could the juſtice due to that 
authority be ſatisfied: hy the puniſhment of but one? For either it 
was neceſſary that God's s. juſtice ſhould receive a complete ſatisfac- 
tion, or it was not; if it was not, then the death of our Saviour, 
for that purpoſe, was not neceſſary; if the contrary is ene gen 
the ſufferings of Chriſt could not be 0 Micient for that end. 


A pan who 5 no fin 0 * the fins of the 9 0 ds. : 
God accepts that death in lieu of that obedience---what | . 
God, you ſay, had a right to the obedience of every individual of 
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his creation, and he accepts of the obedience of one in their ſtead. 
But how can one be equal to millions? Can a partial be equal ta an 
univerſal obedience? How then can tlie want of the latter (viz. an 
univerſal obedience) be accepted by God, and a complete ſatisfaction 
be made at the ſame time to himſelf? Here is mercy if you will, 
but nothing at all of Juſtice ; not that kind af juſtice for the fatisfac. 
tion of inet, awry _ it was en vie 3 TY _ mt id 


But then, 47 you, 1. am not ee, mere man to ER ang} to 
make this ſatisfaction. No; had he been one of the higheſt order 
in the ſcale of created beings, he could have done nothing to have 
merited our pardon and forgiveneſs with God ; for fin being infinite 
in its nature, none but the Deity himſelf could render an equivalent 
for it, and therefore it was that he condeſcended to come down 
from Heaven, and ſuffer in the perſon of our Saviour. But then 
if God only could make a ſatisfaction to himſelf or his juſtice, what 
has the death of Chriſt to do in this affair? Either the ſuffering of a 
human creature was neceflary to atone for human tranſgreffions, and 
then ſomething Je than the Deity was to make ſatisfaction to God's 
Juſtice ; or the ſuffering of a human creature was not neceſſary. be- 
cauſe inſufficient, and then the conſequence will be that Chriſt's 
death was not neceſſary, as an equivalent J mean, for ſin. For it 
can never, I preſume, be urged, that the ſuppoſed Godhead of our 
Saviour could ſuffer on the croſs (the firſt article of our church ſup- 
| poſes the contrary) and if not fat, then muſt it be the human na- 
ture to which it was united that ſuffered; and if that, then a being 
ſomewhat Jeſs than infinite was intended for procuring pardon for 
mankind, and conſequently no argument, by the bye, of the di vi- 
mity or godhead of our Saviour can be drawn from the circumſtance 
of his death; nor does your account of our obtaining pardon and 
reconciliation with God through the faferings of Chriſt confift with 
the proofs you think the Scripture gives us that he is very God. 


But 
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But perhaps you will ſay, though it was not poſſible that the 
Godhead could ſuffer in the perſon of our Saviour, yet it does not 
therefore follow that it was not before his death united to the di- 
vine nature, i. e. the argument of the Godhead not being capable of 
ſuffering, is no proof againſt the aſſertion of its being joined at firſt 
to the human nature of our Saviour. This we will, for argument 
ſake, allow. But then that Chriſt's death was neceſſary in order to 
atone for men's tranſgreſſions, as an infinite ſatisfaction for erimes 
committed againſt an infinite being, when at the ſame time it ap- 


pears that he could only ſuffer in his finite nature and capacity, 
what is this but a plain and obvious contradiction? 


In ſhort; it does not appear either that fin ſtood in need * that 
infinite ſatisfaction you ſuppoſe to be due to God's Juſtice ; or if it 
did, that Chriſt's death was ſufficient for that end, even. upon the: 
ſuppoſition of his OY a ſhare in the Deity. 


1 am, Dear Sir 9 


Yours moſt ſincerely; 


A REPLY 
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Mr. 2 SECOND LETTER, 


On the End and Deſign of OHRIST's DEATH, 


DEAR SIR, 
x favour of yout reply to my Obſervations on the End 
1 and Deſign of Chriſt's Death, demands my acknowledgment 
with thanks, at the ſame time that I find myſelf under a neceſſity 
of acquainting you that the arguments urged by you, in ſupport 
of your ohjections to my ſentiments on that ſubject, are far from 
being concluſive enough, to make me view the matter in Uebate 
in a ligbt different from that in which it appeared to me at firſt. 
And yet whatever may be our difference of opinions in literary diſ- 
quiſitions, 1 it will make none, I hope, in our friendſhip. We may think 
| R together 
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together as friends, though we agree not altogether as djvines. Nor 
would J, by any means, purſue this, or any other topick of enquiry | 
at the expence of your good-will : and am at the ſame time willing 
to hope that, if erroneous my conceptions, my deſign will appear 
juft and defenſible, in proportion to the importance of its object, 
viz. the cauſe of Chriſtianity, which to be univerſally embraced needs 
only to be ftripped of thoſe ugly diſguiſes under which ſome well- 
intentioned but miſtaken zealots have too induſtriouſly and ridicu- 
louſly recommended it to the world, and then pleaded reaſon and 
Scripture for their authority. Certain I am, that among thoſe who 
are ſincere unbelievers, or infidels upon principle; or want of-con- 
viftion (of which fort there are undoubtedly not a few, and they 
only are the adverſaries worth regarding) the major part take their 
. prejudices only from ſome unſcriptural tenets unwarrantably palm- 
ed upon the world for true ſound genuine Chriſtianity. *Tis a 
wrong interpretation of Scripture, here and there advanced, which 
theſe miſtake for Scripture itſelf. And I am ſorry to ſee ſo many, 
among its teachers and preachers, implicitly drawing their rule of 
faith, rather from the compilers of creeds and commentators, than 
from that true critical examination and interpretation, "which and 
which alone ſhould be their guide, in their enquiries into Scrip- 
ture verity- but of this: no more at preſent.. : 


* L 
WT a 


You open your reply, Sir, to my obſervations, with a charge 
againſt me, of running from the ſubject, by an excurſion about 
original ſin; which therefore you, without ceremony, paſs over 
as a torie quite e to the Rant, in debate. | 

«1 1 you, you tell! me, ſor what fins Chriſt died? and then 
repreſent you as anſwering, for the ſins. of the whole world, and 
as meaning by the ſins of the whole world, the lin only of two 
people... . 9 


i 41 
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To this, ſay you, my anſwer is, that your queſtion i is nothing 


at all to the purpoſe. If, Sir, you recollect the inference you drew 
from your long ſtring of quotations from Iſaiah, you will, I believe, 
upon ſecond thoughts acknowledge that the queſtion of which you 
complain was far from being either unſeaſonable, impertinent, or even 
unneceſſary. Here, ſay you, we ſee all mankind are repreſented 
as finners, and conſequently as objects of Divine Wrath ; but in 


order to free them from that wrath; the M eſhah came into the | 


e and the * laid on him the _— of us all.” 


11 f mankind are repreſented * the Prophet Iſiah, as o objet of 


God's wrath, removable only by the death of Chriſt : was it im- 
pertinent to aſk wherein conſiſted the nature of thoſe ſins to which 


the Prophet alludes ? whether they were of an hereditary, or of 


an actual perſonal kind? whether he confidered mankind as ob- 
jets of Divine Wrath on account of our own, or our firſt parents 
tranſgreſſions ? That to the latter the Prophet alludes many are ab- 
ſurd enough to conceive, and if I have miſrepreſented you in rank - 


ing your opinion with theirs, I heartily aſk your pardon for the 


Wh and with wen qui it the 1 


To nn ahen to the ak: more ha lately 1 2 


en and to thoſe rules for interpreting Scripture language by which 


ay ſenſe ofa it is to be Judged. "Top are theſe : 


Hirt, « In nes WP to the common ſalvation, the plain 
and obvious ſenſe of the words of Holy Seripeure il is to be received 
as the true one; and 


| Second] 2 « This plain obviow ſenſe of words 1s never to be de- 
parte — unleſs it is 1 ary, either becauſe it is contrary to 


R OTOL nb. | reaſon, 
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reaſon, or becauſe it would make a ſacred writer contradiQt himſelf, 


or me other als Mint rifet He rig e 


* 4 


27 ud; i Figurative; ie are to 157 ALIEN 1 abs 


meaning of plain nun: enen to the ſame en but not 
vice _ et n dn e 


Theſe are. 1 0 fob interpreting  Sivigtnire! which bu Jolie 
from the following poſtulatum, viz. „ It is allowed on all: hands. 
that in things relating to the ſalvation of mankind, in which the 
meaneſt capacities are as much intereſted as the moſt knowing and 


wile, the ſacred penmen GR" Weir rn in the moſt gt calys 
and c spe manner.“ n 5 | | 


„Tour e thaw 1 8 is ut in tings voting to chow 
tion, the ſacred writers deliver their ſentiments in terms, the plain 
and obvious ſeniſe of which is that in Which we are bound to receive 
and underſtand them. The queſtion chen remaining to be conſidered 
is, what you mean by the plain ànd obvious ſenſe of words? If by 
theſe you mean their primary and literal acceptationz "the: firſt rule 
if 1 it proves any thing, proves too much; for then (to inſtance only 
in one particular) either a right interpretation of ofir Saviour's mean- 
ing in thoſe words, this is my body, is effential to ſalvation, or it is 
not: if it is, then a belief of tranſub/tantiation is neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion, the Plain and obvious ſenſe of thoſe words plying —_— 
leſs. 4 1 1185 955 


; 


But i to plain, eaſy, obvious, intelligible terms, you do not mean 
to fix invariably a primary literal acceptation of words, you grant 
me all 1 contend for in Interpreting Scripture language; and then 
it will follow that by che firſt 7ule for inter preting Seripture lan- 
guage, we are not to underſtand variably a primary literal inter- 
pretation; 
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pretation; and ſecondly, that a plain and obvious interpretation of 


Seripture, may be departed from without offering violence to the 
| ſecond rule; and/ what more did I contend for, as requiſite for an 


- enquiry into the ſenſe of Scripture in general, and of thoſe empha- 
tical expreſſions in particular, which relate to the end and deſign 
of Chriſt's death; for theſe, if not interpreted into ſome other 
ſenſe, than what a plain and obvious one conveys (conveys either 
by way of metaphor, allufion or accommodation) fix a ſtandard of inter- 


erke m which, CAA en think. it d at times to wüste. 


+: 1 


When n 1 Spar . your: Laue of Sexiptlte on the 


end and defi gn of Chriſt's death, it is not © becauſe I think it con- 
tradictory to reaſon, to allow that there can be any merit in the 


ſufferings and death of Chriſt's human nature, but becauſe it is con- 


tradictory to teaſon, to adhere to a bare literal interpretation of 


Scripture, when a. figurative one is Wann moſt natural, obvious and 
nteltligghte. e tl ee e e 320 „„ WO TT 


But to proceed. Vou miſtake me. much, in ſuppoſing me capa- 
ble of puzzling myſelf about the idea of the one ſupreme being 


united to humanity,” as I am convinced that Scripture advances Not: 
ſuch an impious abſurdity, and that therefore the horrid hypotheſis is 


no neceſſary object of enquiry. at all. And if an aſſimilation of it, to 
an union of the ſoul and body in man, conveys a ſatisfactory idea 
of it in your mind, you can ſuppoſe a kind of diviſibility and ſepa- . 
rality in the Brus which. I leave you. to account. for in the beſt . 


manner un can. 


We come now to that third vale for. Wale Serfpture; aphich 


at firſt paſſedover:as-totally WAG: ll pages aer , 


W in to give it am erplanatton. 


H. igurative. | 
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Figurative expreſſions, ſay you, are to be interpreted by the mean- 

ing of plain expreſſions relating to the ſame thing. In other words, | 
figurative expreſſions are to be interpreted into words of a literal 

meaning, for ſay you, * thus Chriſt is called the Lamb of God, 
and is ſaid to be our paſſover. ſacrificed. for us.“ Now theſe ex- 
preſſions, at the ſame time that you cannot help acknowledging 
them to be allyfive, you virtually expound (by the following queſtion 
and anſwer) into a ſenſe quite different and diſtinct from it; and 
even into a literal explication. For how, ſay you, are theſe ex- 
preſſi dong which allude to the Paſchal Lamb, to be underſtood? Why 
undoubtedly, you anſwer, by the plain obvious meaning of thoſe texts, 
which aſſure us that by his death and blood he ſaved us from our 
fins, and reconciled us to God.” Now, Sir, if inſtead of this 
confuſed reconciliation of texts, you had ſaid that the expreſſions 
alluding to the Paſchal Lamb, were to be interpreted into a ſimilar 
kind of alluſion, to what the texts alluded to were known to 
bear, I believe you would then have come much nearer the point, 
than a ſeem to be at preſent. 


Thus much, Sir, * the * of thoſe ia iſhed ens + for 5 
interpreting Scripture language, to your own mode of reaſoning 
upon paſſages relative to the end and deſign of Chriſt dying. Let 
us now fee how they tally with mine, why no more © than light 
does with darkneſs, truth with abſolute falſchood, or RO. 
with Mahometaniſm, 


„When the ſacred penmen ſay one ting in. the moſt: plain 
intelligible manner, you will have it, that they meant the direct 
contrary.” Indeed Sir! how ſo? Why when they ſay that Chriſt 
was our ſacrificer, our ranſom,” our propitiation; according to you, 
they meant that he was not our ſacrificer, our ranſom, our propitia- 

| tion 


oF CHR 18 T's DzaTH. 3 
tion If I plead guilty to the indictment, take | heed that thou thy- 
ſelf art not alſo brought under the ſame condemnation. 


Jam the door; ſays our r Sabibur, I am the avod ſhepherd ; I am 
the vine. Now, Sir, canſt thou read theſe expreſs plain and obVI0Us. - 


declarations concerning our Saviour, declarations uttered by him- 


ſelf, and ſay, he was in a centre no door, no actual ſhepherd, no 
grape bearing branch— 


blood. 


— 
« 


But yet my interpretation, notwithſtanding, is not conſiſtent with 


the honeſty and ſincerity of the ſacred writers. For as the falva- 


tion of mankind is a ſubject of the greateſt importance, the nature of 


the thing required, that it ſhould be treated with the utmoſt plain- 


neſs; the ſacred writers therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to have acted 


fairly or honeſtly, if in ſpeaking of it, they. meant the contrary to 
what they expreſs; True But what if, after all, the unfairneſs or 
diſhoneſty lies not in the ſacred writers, but in their interpreters 


and tranſlators? What if, whilſt the former are manifeſtly ſpeaking ; 


one thing, the latter think: another ? Let God and the Scripture be 
true, and every man, every commentator a lvar. And are you 
fare, my dear Sir, that you judge from even your own favourite 
rules of interpreting; Scripture ? Are you ſure that you are not, on 


the contrary, a ſlave: to the 1þ/e arxit of ſome blundering wrong- 
ate annotator | 7 But to Feen 


You tell me « I plat plain wits by figures, when T ought to 
explain the former by the latter. The law, ſay you, is ſaid to be our 
ſchoolmafler to bring us by types; prefigurations, &c. unto Chriſt ; and. 
again it is faid to be the ſhadowy of good things to come: fo that we 
are not to explain the types and prefigurations,, the ſhadow of what. 

Chriſt. 


-I will not preſs you for an anſwer, nor 
dwell ee his bearing our e his purging us, &e. by his 
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Chriſt was to do for us, by what he is expreſſly and plainly ſuid 
to have done in the Goſpel ; we are not to turn the JOS" into a 
A | 


The t N is a 1 6510 lala: Saen E l with it 
had furniſhed out to the world, a few better ſcholars, fuch as would 
have ſeen long before now, that it was bringing them to Chriſt— 
By what means? Why by teaching chem thoſe firſt principles and 


fundamentals of Chriſtianity, the unity of Deity, his ſuperiority over 
the gods of the Heathens, his diſpoſition and ability to reward the ob- 


| ſervers of his will and pleaſure, and to puniſh the lawleſs and diſo- 


bedient. Theſe were the leſſons previouſly to be learned ere mankind 
could be made capable of receiving the {alutary truths of the Goſpel. 


Herein. conſiſted the fhadoww of good things to come—a ſhadow ! 


„% What mean you by a ſhadow? Do you not mean by: a ' ſhadow, 


a type, a prefiguration of the good things of the Goſpel?” No. 


What then does St. Paul mean by intimating that the 1% 18 4 
ſhadow of good things to come? Why St. Paul js there ſpeaking of 


the Law and the Goſpel in a comparative point of view, and illuſtra- 


ting the preference due to the latter, as a covenant eftabliſbed upon 

better promiſes, by an apt compariſon of a ſhadowy to a fubSance, 
As the /ub/iance of an object exceeds, 1 in yalue that which | is only its 
Jhadqw, ſo does the Goſpel, the Law. Let us then, my friend, as you 


| diresde take care r we do not turn che Jubfeanes into a 1 


But 1 1 yi. you tell me, in nat actbfidering that 0 hat | 


_ dow neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſub/lance, and that what Chrift did was 


actually the ſabſtance of what the /adow; 'repreſented, -I fear, 
my dear Sir, that you, deceive yourſelf, in- not [conſidering that a 
ſhadow, in your ſenſe of the word, not only ſuppoſes, but pre-fup- 
poſes a ſubſtance ; and that if what Chriſt did by the Gaſpel Was 

h the Wee 0 of the buſineſs ſhadowed 1 in the Law, the Ga- 


dow 


dow muſt have been prior in exiſtence to pkg withont which (VIZ. | 
the ſubſance) i it e not ha ve exiſted at all. 


But dar a Badow can n ator to that : which gives? it birth, 1 
own myſelf * at a * to underſtand *. 


8 


19 Tt will not be Mates digreſive . the fubject we are upon, if I endeayour 
to rectify the prevailing miſconception of the true force of the word arrrruros, anti- 
type, as oppoſed to ruæros, a type; and that from the light in which, among others, 
Dr. Sykes has conſidered it in his Commentary on the Epiſtle to the brenn on the 
following paſſage in particular — For Chriſi is not entered into the holy place made with 
hangs, which are avrirura, H the figures of the new, but into Heaven, &c., 
Dr. Sykes's remark upon that paſſage is this—The things, ſays he, which Moſes 
made {when he was about to make the tabernacle) were taken from models or patterns 
ſhewed bim in the mount, and in conſequence the word erritvTos ſignifies here a 
thing copied from a pattern ſhewed ; Chriſt, therefore, ſays Dr. Sykes, entered into 
the true: holy place, which Moſes only copied. The patterns ſhewn; were properly 
the. Tvro,, types; the things made from ſuch ru, types, are properly &TiTvro —But 
this is a definition of the words type and antitype, which by no means conveys an 
adequate idea of them. The objects of each are not ſimilar but diſſimilar altogether. 
And whatever ſenſe rvros may be underſtood to convey, dr74r vos, neceſſarily implics 
the reverſe, which the contraſtive ſignification of the prepoſition arri. contrary, plainly 
evinces. And in this ſenſe it-is evidently uſed by St. Peter, when ſpeaking of Noah's 
flood—Iherein, ſays he, few, that is, eight fouls were ſaved by water—@ xa: di. 
_ yToy wy owCu gg rief, the contrary (not as our tranſlation words it) the Ie figure 
. Whereunto baptiſm now ſaves us : in other words, water uſed in baptiſm has a quite 
contrary effect now with vs, Water once drowned all, eight perſons only excepted ; 
now on the contrary it Javes all, ſo that that paſſage in this epiſtle, which is thus 
rendered For Chrift is not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true, ſhould be rendered, which are the reverſe of the true Lut unto 
Heaven; theformer having no more ſimilitude with the latter, than places made with 
bands on earth can have with the Holy of Holies in Heaven. The lau, or things 
- Pertaining to the law, having, as it follows in the ſubſequent chapter, a ſhadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image of the truth or ſubſtance of things ſignis 
fied. It has, as St. Auguſtine obſerves, terrene promiſes, a terrene: Jeruſalem; a ter- 
rene Paleſtine, a terrene kingdom, a terrene ſalvation Vetus teſtamentum promiſ- 
ſiones habet terrenas, terrenam Hieruſalem, terrenam Paleſtinam, regnum terrenum, 
falutem terrenam, St. Aug. in Pſal. cxix, which are But meer ſhadows! dmpared 
with. thoſe /ub/antial felicities propoſed by the Goſpel—an heavenly Jeruſalem, an 
beavent. paleſtine, an bea ven kingdom, an. heaven ang | an eternal, Alvation.. 


= 


bh Again. 
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Again. Vou like not my definition of the Divine juſtice, but 
aim to reduce it to an abſurdity, telling me that, when I day it 
conſiſts in a noble diſplay of mercy and compaſſion to ſinners, it 
amounts to a declaration that the div ine Juſtice is divine meroy4 My 
idea of each of theſe attributes of Deity is the fame now as be- 
before; and diſtin& as may be the office, or rather exerct yo of excl 
yet both muſt terminate in mercy and rs poppy EE 


With nw" to my > ans: how. to W God's —_—_ 

the puniſhment due to the guilty on the innocent Jeſus, you reply, 
Volenti non fit injuria, which being at leaſt counterbalanced by---Fa- 
ther, if it be foſſib ble let this cup paſs from me, that part of the con- 
troverſy remains juſt as it begun; unleſs it be conſidered, which T 
think it ought, that a voluntary ſubmiſſion to the will of a ſape- 
rior, adds merit indeed to the obedience of the perſon /# Mering. but 
alters not, or however extenuates not, the ſeverity of will from whence 
the ſuffering proceeds. 8 dae 


8 dtd you how the mercy of God was diſplayed, if 
Juſtice received its due ſatisfaction? * Why the mercy of 'God, lay : 
You, was ſufficiently diſplayed by his prevailing WER iis io 
accept of a vicarious inſtead of a Dee puniſhment,” Oe 


When I can conceive the Almighty treating with W een 
as with ſo many diſtin&, ſeparate, intelligent, and independent pow- | 
ers, I ſhall, but not till then, ſee into the force of Your realaning 
on this part of our preſent vents c ba de 

e e aſk 5 « whether it TE eaſy to ſuppoſe, that 
the dignity of the divine nature added dignity to the human 
nature, and that iat made the ſufferings of Chrift of ſufficient 

A | worth 


worth to — the be of God for the fins of millions upon 
millions Py on $71 452604, 6 


This is a a queſion, to which [ hal 1 given a ſufficient 
3 54 in my laſt letter. I will however beg leave to add to it this 


remark, viz. that we ougbt to take care that we do not, by exalting 


too much the dignity of Chriſt's human nature, leſſen the merit of his 
conduct and behaviour in it. For if you endow him with moral abi- 


lities of a tranſcendeney of greatneſs to which man is not to be ſup- 


poſed capable of arriving, you diſqualify him from becoming a 
proper pattern for man's imitation, though that was manifeſtly 
one principal end of his appearance on earth; and it will not ap- 
pear ſo extraordinary that he excelled us in virtue and goodneſs, 


who, by virtue of his ſuperior endowments, was not capable of 


_ wank 


fp Ve he When I aſk you | How: a partial can be equal to an 
univerſal obedience, you tell me I ſurely forget that I had: been ſo 


imprudent as not to ſuppoſe that one obedience to be the obedience 


of God, What a degree of imprudence there may be in diſavowing 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, let the rational and impartial determine. The 


maker of Heaven and earth ſuffering as a malefactor! An idea how 


prepoſterouſly blaſphemous 1 


But to een. Four warning me againſt folining upon & 
rock, on which you ſuppòſe me already to have been; wrecked, de- 


* Certainly, ſays a moſt learned, ingenious, and pious writer, he that is. life it- 
ſelf cannot be ſaid to die or become obedient to the death of the croſs. Nor is it 


proper or uſual in ſcripture to propound the Deity to us as an example of humility, 


though nothing is ſo frequent there, or even more congruous, than to exhort us to 


be conformable to him in love, ee g and purity. Vid. the author of a diſcourſe 
concerning Origen's Opinions. 


8 * 1 a mands 
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mands my acknowledgments, though the Aiutzun happens to come 
too late for the ſervice intended. And if, after the manner which 
you call hereſy, I judge of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, the miſ- 
_ take, if it be one, ſtands clear of any unwarrantable prejudices, and 
will therefore, J doubt not, be charitably conſidered by my Maker 
in the great day of accounts. And were I in fact to poſſeſs myſelf 
with an opinion, which you think I have already imbibed, that 
our Saviour is one of the order of created beings, I glory in the 
reflection that I can, from even that view of him, deduce abundant 
motives for inceſſant praiſes and thankſgivings to him, and to my 
God on his account. I can bleſs the Almighty for ſending among 
_ us ſo illuſtrious a pattern of moral perfection, and adore and the ſon for 
approving himſelf by his conſtancy, patience, and reſignation, ſo 
ſufficient an inſtrument of God's compaſſionate regard for us, and for 
endeavouring, by prayer, by precept and example, to bring us unto the 
way that leads to eternal life ; can acknowledge too, with great reve- 
rence, thoſe truths which he was ſent to declare, and his great 
goodneſs in condeſcending to ſeal them with his blood---am en- 
raptured with the idea of that life and immortality which he brought 
to light by tlie Goſpel, diſpelling, by degrees, that miſt under which 
the important truths 17 e till /e, the fun of righteoufe 
wes appeared. Dh Pe 27 


But to confider him in the light which demands and will for 
ever obtain from me every teſtimony of the moſt devout affec- 
tion, reverence, and adoration, which the moſt grateful heart can 
beſtow, let me contemplate him as my Saviour, my Redeemer: let 
me lock up to him as the re/lorer of me and my fellow mortals to 
the favour of my God, and the felicities of Heaven, forfeited by © 
Prior aſociation with the apoſtate powers, Let me view him as 
cut oſ but not for himſelf, as bruiſed for our iniquities, as taſfing 
Heath for every man, that mm hs death he might deſtroy him 


that 
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that had the Power of death, that is, the devil, that he might bring 
reconciliation for intquity, and bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs. 


On this view of my Saviour Chriſt, I can for ever dwell with 
increaſing rapture ; and ſhall I be called off from the extatic con- 


templation by a fruitleſs enquiry whether he is or is not equal in 


dignity to the SurnRMR? NO. Be his rank in the ſcale of beings 
adequate or inferior to the Moſt High, yet he it is on whom I rely 
for the future welfare of my ſoul : on his merits it is that I expect 


mercy from my oftended God, and a re-entrance into the kingdom 


of Heaven. 


I am, Dear Sir, 


Yours moſt ſincere] y. 
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HEN T had laſt the pleaſure of a converſation with vol 

at your houſe, you was pleaſed, in your wonted zedl for 
the cauſe of deiſm, to put into my hands a, pamphlet, intitled, 
Dei r fairly flated, and fully vindicated, which, agreeably to ) your 
requeſt, I have peruſed with great attention, making remarks as I 
went along, which 1 now ſend for your peruſal, And this I do 
the. more willingly, as they afford anſwers to the moſt material ob- 


n 1 jections 


4 Durs M not confiſtent with the 


jections to the credibility and importance of revelation, and the au- 


Weh of * ſacred writings. 
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worthy our notice, till the author comes to his definition of detimi, 
which 1s as follows : | 


f 1 ſays he, properly ſo called, whatovee 111 ulage t It + Ivy 
have met with, is no other than the religion eſſential to man, the 
true original Religion of Reaſon and Nature; ſuch as was believed 
and practiſed by Socrates and thoſe of old, who were as great or- 
naments, and did as much honour to human nature, as n Chrit 


ng ever '5 Tip go 


_ 
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In the true 1dea of the religion of reaſon and nature, I under- 
ſtand to be implied an attention to all extraordinary intimations of 
our duty, as well as to ſuch as ariſe from the »ſual exertions of 
our reaſoning faculties. So that it may and muſt comprehend not 
only the obſer vance of ſach rules as Socrates and other philoſophers 

taught and practiſed, but a regard likewiſe to precepts - delivered by 
a divine inſtructor, furniſhed with the requiſite credentials. Where- 
fore if to deiſm our author unites not a diftin& belief of revela- 
tion, he ſhould conſider himſelf as poſſibly falling ſhort of the re- 
ligion of reaſon and nature; which teaches, or I know nat what i 1s 
meant by the religion of reaſon and nature, that every precept or 
point, of knowledge, mediately or immediately delivered to us by 
God, demands from us a diſtinguiſhed reverence and regard—as a 
ſeparate ſuperadded obligation on our conſciences. And of conſe- 
quence, it is incumbent on him, before he pretends to aſſimilate the 
cauſe of deiſm to the religion of reaſon and nature, to prove that 
in the farmer is included all that the latter recommends. Now, 
this 1 conceive to be a criterion of the propriety. of the above com. 
POP. . pariſon 


© 
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15 pariſon which deiſts are ſcarce apprized of.— And yet till they 
make both agree apparently in rejecting revelation, they cannot pre- 
tend to ſay that deiſm, and the religion of reaſon and nature, are 
abſolutely one and the ſame uniform fimilar rule of moral agency. 
That we may therefore put the point here in diſpute upon a proper 
foot of inquiry, and ſee how far deiſm, in its antichriſtian ſcheme 
of independency, can be juſtified on the principles of natural rea- 
ſon and religion; I will ſuppoſe you urging, as a rational founda- 
tion for our Deiſt's infidel perſuaſions, the three following, perhaps, 
only material arguments to be produced in their behalf. 


Firſt, It is not probable that any light, information or infſtruc- 
tion touching the Deity, or our duty to him, (which our Deiſt 
ſays is, properly ſpeaking, a revelation, p. 17. ) ſhould have been 
communicated. to men by an immediate, particular, ſpecial e 
ſition of the N for that pee: nor 


ee Does it it appear, that Jeſus C Chriſt Was really the fie. 
ment employed by the Deity to convey any ſuch revelation to the 
world, ſuppoſing it. not improbable that God ny * oy been in- 
clined at times to afford us one; nor 

Laſt y, Des a: Anneke of thoſe Grp wi are ſaid to 
1 a moſt faithful repoſitory of that fame revelation, come to us 
fo clear and unqueſtionable in that point as might be expected; 
or the writings themſelves ſeem ſo well calculated, as they ought to 


be, to anſwer thoſe menos. for which a are reren to be in- 

tended. [13 CHEE | 
lc theſe moſt formidable obſirudtions to a general reception of 
Chriſtianity, theſe ſtanding. ſtumbling blocks in the way of deiſts 
thous Ing: at length be removed, though but even to your ſatiſ- 
T 2 | faction 
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faction and conviction,” I ſhall reſt myſelf contented. with: expect» 
ing, what will amply recompence my. trouble; if there be any in 
this addreſs, the pleafure of having luckily. prevailed over the too haſty 
= prejudices of a valued friend, and recovered one, at leaſt, from the in- 
5 tituated and unthinking many, and reſtored him to a rational and manl 7 
1 ſaith.—In order to which, I fhall not multiply reaſonings on each 
particular head of enquiry ; but ſatisfy myſelf chiefly in the uſe of 
one argument alone, when that one alone ſeems concluſive. Firſt 
then, it is not probable, ſays the. Deiſt, that any light, informa- 
; tion or inſtruction touching the Deity, or our duty to him, 
Sc. ſhould have been communicated to men by an immediate, 
particular, and ſpecial interpoſition of the Deity for that pur- 
« - poſe.” And wherefore ? Why my reaſon, ſay you, informs me; 
that; the connatural notices in my breaſt: are o ſuffieientiy declara- 
tive of the Deity,” and of my duty to him, to myſelf and to all man | 
kind, as to render any further inſtructions in my way to future 
happineſs uſeleſs and ORR. 3 which Scheren could not have: 

been. mende me r wy: Ou © en . f Nn 
| 20 42 it] 114 Ve 's We AQ Ff 13. Jin 
| A 2 ar en man's reaſon, as hn! rms it, in⸗ 
: 1 him that there is no God. Andi if the religion of reaſon and 
nature conſiſts only in conſulting what every man calls his own: 
reaſon, atheiſm; might as eaſily. be reſolved into the religion of na- 
ture by thoſe who at any time eſpouſed that particular perſuaſion, 
as you be juſtified in rejecting revelation,. becauſe. your reaſon in- 

forms e. that it is ne die une. and en 
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But hold, for: you, by. my fe 1 * not mean the guggel. 
tions of whim, prejudice, and partiality---nor a perverſe and re- 
probate mind; but (what points out the Deity, and my duty to him 

and to all mankind, and is therefore the religion of reaſon and nature) 
an 3 attention to ache mathe and fitneſs of things, a law in 
| lg which 


Rnndordic F Rx ASON- ant Nature: 7 
which is comprehended the whole extent of my duty conſidered! in 


cvery relation and cireumſtance of life ; a law obligatory upon every 


individual, and claimant of my attention therefore in preference to, 
"_ even i nen of all other Wem parry to mw conduct. 

1 ert pal? nile 33 

0 Ay ye, miowep my frlend; i 18 indeed a true Pera om hs — 
of. reaſon and nature; and what pity it is that the world does not 
furniſh out a few-more deiſts on that plan? There would then be 
2 proportionally leſs occaſion: for revelation, | But what ſhall we 
ſay when nature, whilſt | ſhe affords us ſo ample a ſyſtem of moral. 
and religious duties, ads at the ſame time with too many ſpe- 
cious allurements to recede from and tranſpreſs it? What if men, 
if even deiſts, from the neceſſity of their conſtitution (as degene- 
rate free agents I mean) are more liable to exceed than to keep within 
the bounds of their duty? Did not ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs, 
did not envy, pride and ambition, too frequently uſurp the province 
of right reaſon, the religion of nature would not ftand ſo much in- 
need perhaps of the propoſed aſſiſtances of revelation ; but *tis to 


remove thoſe” obſtructions to w- exerciſe of the en, War. 
an latter comes in aid. 5 | 


If hae yo would have me wauicſte 5 in your opinion, * | 
revelation is ſuperfluous and unneceſſary, you muſt firſt prove it to 
be fo by a diſintereſted enquiry into the al truth of the caſe; 
and by a ſtrict, confiſkent attention to your own golden rule; the 
religion of reaſon and nature.. The meer ſuggeſtions of your: own: 
fancy are to be of no moment at all in the affair, nor the prepoſ- ̃ 
ſions you Geng How imbibed from mocher man 8 Spee and a 


and 2 my / cafily oa —_— yow into a belief that 
revelation is indefenſible. But alas! how .cdſy a matter is it for a 
man to believe that to be falſe, which he has either an inclination 


to 


8 Daus u not conſiſtent with tbe 


to ſuppoſe, or too much reaſon to wiſh, not to be true! If the re- 
ligion of reaſon and nature therefore is the directory of your faith 
and practice in life, try whether from that there be ſufficient: 
authority to reject the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; ſee whether from the light 
of the one you can diſcover any thing really unnatural in the inſtitution 
of the other Whether, in the firſt place, it is in fact not agreeable to 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that nature (fallible as ſhe appears to be) ſhould receive 
from time to time ſuch admonitions and inſtructions from the Deity, 
as may be a probable means to forward her in the diſcharge of her 
various duty? And then, ſecondly, whether revelation having a: 
apparently probability in its favour, can reaſonably be treated with: 
deriſion, inſolence and contempt? If the principles on which your 
deiſm is ſupported will countenance ſuch a procedure as this, they 
are but a ſandy foundation for your confidence, carry a manifeſt re- 
pugnancy to the very eſſence of natural eee and diſſent iran it 
in a point of even infinite . hab rote 
True, ſay you, but 1 N then ? I am not (as I faid before) one 
of thoſe random contemners of revelation ,.here. ſuppoſed ; J have 
reaſons for my infidelity, well examined into and, conſidered; and 
ta point which muſt neceflarily be ſettled, &er I can propoſe yield- 
ing up to you all, or even any of my doubts and ſcruples) have 
the circumſtance of improbability to oppoſe to the preſumptive eviden- 
ces of Chriſtianity; the former of which n i to 
the diſadvantage of the latter. . | 


For in the firſt pla ace is not he, law of nature, REN attended to 
as it ought, (and with whom lies the fault if it is not) a full, ſuf- 
- ficient guide to our condut ? Are we not prompted by the dictates 
of right reaſon, to act in a manner anſwerable to the end of our 
creation, and the dignity of our nature? How prepoſterous is it 

| AS F then 
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then; as ſays a late eminent writer *, © for a man to hunt after a guide 
to his conduct, when the author of his _— has com one in his 
own breaſt Na iant n 8 ot 
n ei Aug; = 138 | ; 
Under the fappoſed OT \@ back an a all-ſafficient pk to his 
judgment, how comes it that that writer ſnould with ſo little judg- 
ment oppoſe his own private opinion to the ſentiments of men un- 
queſtionably his equals at leaſt, if not his ſuperiors, in every ad- 
vantage that learning, application, and even natural abilities, could 
give them? How happened it that he was not inſtructed from 
within, to treat with more ſuitable reſpect a religion embraced and 
reverenced by thoſe, who were not more remarkable for their pie- 
ty than their parts and penetration ? And if the ſcriptures do 
really abound with ſuch inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, which he 
from but a bare ſuperficial knowledge of them, is pleaſed to lay to 
their charge, how comes it that they ſhould eſcape the cenſure of 
a Locke, an Addiſon, a Newton ? There is no reaſon to be given 
why they ſhould be more partial to any fancied failings of holy 
writ, than Mr. Chubb; but many, why the judgment they have 
given in its favour, ſhould be taken in preference to the calumnies 
and aſperſions with which he has thought fit to load it. Unleſs, 
as Dr. Rogers (obſerves, learning, ſtudy, and all thoſe advantages 
which are uſually thought to render one man's judgment preferable 
to another's, are to be eſteemed, in the enquiry after truth, of no 
moment or conſideration whatſoe ver. 


He anche to i TING that if FRIES have, with more Aub- 

born preſumption perhaps than ſelf. perſuaſion, pronounced Chriſti- 
anity to be falſe, none have yet been able to make it appear ſo to 
the conviction of ſincere, impartial, and learned enquirers: and 


* Vid. Chubb's Farewell. 6 
ene ene e that 
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that it would have' been worth the employment: of his great 5 
ſoning abilities, to account for the conduct of the Supreme Being, 
in ſuffering a deceit of that kind (if it be one) to paſs: upon man- 
kind through ſo many ages paſt, for ſeemingly no other end and 
purpoſe, than to be the parent of ſome of the moſt. eruel miſeries 
to its firſt champions and defenders, and the fountain whence flow- 
ed an ocean of innocent blood. For J think it ought to be parti- 
cularly remarked, that if at any time falſe religions have been ob- 
truded on mankind by the irreſiſtible authority of the ſword, none 
but ours has been eftabliſhed on the more' trying principle, a readi- 
neſs to periſh with the fword-<-none but ours has gained proſelytes 
to its eauſe, under ſuch” ſtrong prophetic intimations of what un- 
parallelled miſeries they were to encounter, who engaged i in its de- 
fence. And if you can conceive it poſlible, that men acting under 
the moſt pure and fervent piety towards God, ſhould be by him 
given up to ſuch a complicated ſeverity of fate, in eonſequence of 
opinions really falſe and groundleſs, you muſt acknowledge, that 
they were of all n as un ere e as dne the why 
ira 7 gt | MORAN N EL . 1 
But to return. That there is interwoven in our nature a direc- 
tory to our conduct, which, would we attend; to it, would ſeeure 
us from ever erring in our Practice; a rule to our judgment, to 
Which if we would but appeal, we ſhould be as ſeldom erroneous 
in our principles, I can readily enough admit. By the term con- 
ſcience, we uſually diſtinguiſh the one; right reaſon, we call the 
other. TwWO different names, in fact, for one and the Tame thing. 
It is the fitneſs of things which comprehends both. But is this ſame 
law of nature ſufficient, in fact, to keep men within the bounds 
of their complicated duty ? Do men invariably a& up to the rules 
which right reaſon preſcribes ? That this is not the caſe, both daily 
experience, and the ſtanding laws of ſociety, too abundantly evince, 
| And 


ö 
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And if, in an anſwer to that, it be ſaid, that neither i is. revelation, 
With all its coercive. authority, or moſt perſuaſive allurements, 
ſufficient for theſe ends what will follow? Why, that men are men, 
ſubject to the controul of paſſions to which they even court an obe · 
dience, and will gratify, when it is their inclination ſo to do, in as 
Wot" Gy Cem of both reaſon ee revelation, | Eft aaock 


. 
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The . queſtion meriting, ' my eat” Sie, © your obſervation 
and attention, is, which of the two is moſt likely to anſwer 
nose, as a guide, the ends and purpoſes of religion ? Reaſon, ſubject 
as it is, to the -mahy inherent frailties and imperfections of human 
nature? or revelation, which bomes in aid to it, and is propoſed 
to us for the very purpoſe of removing thoſe mperfections? From 
the appearance which man's reaſon now makes, we are apt to enter 
tain too high ar idea of its native original endowments; not con- 
fidering't e advantages it has borrowed; and the education, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, which it has in various inſtances recetv ed from revelation ; ; 
by means of which it has been furniſhed, from time to time, with 
inſights ! into the wondrous views of Divine Providence, not attain- 

ble " ſolely by human penetration. And if you would but carry 

ur tho ANT < to FOR 3 times of wre tchedneſs and deſpair, | 
wich: tr: le dark efs, ignorance. and 
prove like a thick Hand re 3a; overſhadowed the whole earth; 
you: would ſurely '6aſe to doubt the occafion of God's ſending ta 
us, chat dax ſpring from on on” "Bight to Viſit + us. Vou would, on the 
contrary, be kiniduced to acknowledge, With 4 becoming gratitude, 
Ad many fingular adv nt ges Ry: derived to us from the event, 


5 Fx : - * x; 5 
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For er M by his fatal übten ml our firſt RY bad bereaved 
himſelf, in a ict iicaſurs,'sf that inward purit/ of r nature, "wherein, 
he ls ſreated} "nid Had Cbmtracted, in. Keith of time, 4 ge- 
neral proneneſs to fin and wickedneſs; it is not to be ſuppoſed, but 
that he muſt tranſmit to his deſcendents ſome ſhare at leaſt of that 
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deadly and diffufi ve beiten And accordingly: 1 we find in fact, that 
the preſent generation of men (his offspring) are all born inta the 
world, with a predominant bias towards evil, are become com- 
plexionally averſe to every thing that is good, and diſpoſed to a 
life of impiety, unrighteouſneſs, and ſenſuality, And from the 
ſeveral hiſtories of the heathen. world we learn, that men, through - 
a kind of gloomy and ſullen deſpair of divine mercy, ariſing from 
2 too conſcious ſenſe of their .] Zn unworthineſs, and variouſly 
contracted guilt, fell at length into a ſettled indifference towards that 
God, on whoſe deſerved wrath and indignation, they could not reflec, . 
but under the . moſt terrifying fears, and. foreboding apprehenſions; | 
ſo at length, . ſucceeding ages loſt, ſight of both him and his laws; 
were ſo far. from perceiving, - or even withing-his regard for them, 
that they did not even chooſe to retain. him in their knowledge, but 
transferred the worſhip. due to the only true God, to an impiaus 
adoration of the meaneſt of his creatures; even to * and dan 
footed beaſts, and, en We | 


And. if the wile and more dt g * of 8 were 
not ſo univerſally loſt in ignorance and error; ſo wholly abandoned 
to a proſtituted worſhip and ſervice; yet were they, notwithſtanding. - 
in a confeſſedly wretched and diſconſolate ſtate. They. were · ſenſible 
of their loſt innocency, and of, courſe forfeited intereſt with their 
maker, of which their. conſciences too plainly. reminded them; and, 
what-muſt conſiderably awaken their fears and apprehenßons, could 
not frame to themſelves, any probable ſcheme for re · inſtating them 
ſelves in his favour. They could eaſily enough, by the light of 
nature alone, diſcover the danger they were in of being puniſhed .: 
for their bad. conduct; but could not, from any ooncluſions of 
reaſon, aſſure themſel ves, that, become, as was unhappily their caſe, ob- 
noxious to God's juſtice, that he band remit the _—_— due 
to 
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to their erimes, upon either the merit of their repentance, or any 
piacular oblations in their power to offer up to him, „though 
they gave their firſt born _ their n the fruit of their 
body for the fin of their ſou 


No, this- was wt great 2 reh * our e to 
accompliſh.—It was he, and he alone, who was to eaſe them of 
their fears, and be the happy inſtrument of reconciling them to 
their offended God.—He it was whom God himſelf, ſent into the 
world to ſave finners—to- preach to them remiſſion of ſins, in an 
unlimited degree, (unlimited, I mean, as to the nature of their 
crimes) upon the limited, but rational terms of the Goſpel in a 
word, there was wanting, ſays a very ſenſible and uſeful writer, 
< there was wanting a revelation to diſcover, in what manner, and 
with what kind of external fervice, God might acceptably be wor- 
ſhipped;—there was wanting a revelation to diſcover, what explation 
ne would be pleaſed to accept for fin, when his honour and autho- 
rity were affronted ;—there was wanted a revelation to give man 
aſſurance of the great motives of religion the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of a future Kate; in fine, there Was wanting a particular 
revelation to make the whole doctrine af religion clear and obvious 
to all capacities; to add weight and authority to the plaineſt pre- 
cepts: and to furniſh men with extraordinary aſſiſtances, to enable 
them to overcome. the corruptions of their nature: — and withant 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch a revelation, their wiſeſt men were always 
of this: en chat the world can never be nn: 


* You 2 cen RD over, e Gand all wages of ani. 
man's manners for the future, unleſs God be pleaſed to fend you 
n en to inſiruct you : for ann right, _ 
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14 Dis M not confihent with, the / 


Plato, in the preſent ill ſtate of the world, can 120 be done by 
the men en, eee e ene * 
Ibis, in ab Is ** ee, bullindſic 4 rte this thi 
great work begun by the Abrahamic, road, ** the Mo mw — 

1 bs emen nn adds; | 5s: 17 

Now i ſuch a ſoppoled: e Dy in the: Siri cxconomy, 
ſcems to. you either impoſſible. or incredible; if you think it an 
abſurdity in nature, ta ſuppote that God ſhould ſend a perſon into 
the world purpoſely to- make diſcoveries,: merely and ſalely for 
the conſolation: and future happineſs of mankind ; that the per- 
fon thus ſent, ſhould be enabled to work; miracles in teſtimony: of 
his miſſion, and at laſt ſuffer death to accompliſb the benign purpoſe. 
If you ſay all this is really incredible and abſurd, you. uff diſpute 
the merit of even any perfon's claim to an au hority, the declared 
end or deſign of which is, in. GA tau A Veen . As 
you n fo eee N A Henke 7 
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Dip if roaſt witty not; cannot, advices 4 ion nents 

to thoſe moſt unqueſtionable-/attributes' of the Divine Nature, his 
love, his tenderneſs, and com paſſion towards his creatures, in the 
one caſe here ſuppoſed; I know not how you can juſtify an inſinua- 
tion ſo unfavourable to the dignity and divine nn een 
by e Chriſt, intimated | wad) NO in the: moans: tpi; Hes r5nl 
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A . was e ns into b e duch a aug as 
Jeſus Chriſt, we have at leaſt the-fame rational evidence for believing, 
| as that there ever exiſted an Auxander, or Julius ub bbs T 
 famie Jeſus did alſo work frequent miracles, not even his enemies 
could . thou ovgh they were pleaſed, . ſometimes to aſcribe them to., 


* Vi de Plato i in Appl. Socrat. 


the. 
Ez 
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the agency of HBeelkebub, the prince of devils. That he was theres 
fore, fully authorized to demand our. attention to thoſe ſeveral 
doctrines exhibited to us in his Goſpel, as truths delivered by the 
will and approbation of God, (a point now ſecondly to be confi- 
dered) We, are ſufficiently encouraged to believe from the following 
plain and obvious concluſion of right reaſon; the only argument 
on der Point to which I ſhall give any attention at preſent, 
1 is a . | l think eee | thas: our- e . not. 
work miracles, in ſupport of doctrines ſo unqueſtionably good and 
uſeful, as are thoſe which characterize the precepts of the Goſpel, but 
by the concurrent. agency of a good ſpirit neceſſarily reſiding in 
him, or immediately derived to him, from | the fountain of all 
goodneſs, In either caſe, it is quite conſiſtent with the dictates of 
right reaſon, to attend to the miracles, on account of the doctrines; 
and to pay a a to the ae in deference to the wiracles. 
1 am not infenfible with Abet conternpt this. maxim is Gerber 
by many, who term it arguing in a circle; yet am T not, 
therefore, the leſs ſatisfied of its force,” uſefulneſs, and propriety.” 
For if, at any time, men's attention to a · train of truths, not ſo na- 
turally obvious and intelligible, perhaps, as neceſſary and important; 
could be beſt and moſt: effectually engaged by an awful diſplay of 
ſome unuſual, ſome, miraculous teſtimonies of theſe truths: it is 
far from being incredible, that ſuch expedients ſhould occaſionally 
have been employed to ſo noble, generous, and. uſeful an end. But 
will it as naturally follow, that God ſhould at any time direct, or 
even permit the uſe of ſuch extraordinary means of working upon 
men's ſenſes and paſſions, barely to miſlead them into error? That 
e princigile. f univerſal love and benevolence, which gave: 
birth to, and is, à8. it were, the very ſoul of creation atſelf; will 
ever reſtrain its Divine Author from reverſing, or ſuffering others 


to 


. 


* 5 
116. DES M not confiffent with the 
to reverſe the natural to the deſtruction of the moral government 
of the world, Nor can any of thoſe ftated laws of nature, by 
which is regulated, with ſuch confummate wiſdom, each diſtinct 
ſyſtem in the grand univerſal whole, ever be interrupted, but by 
virtue of a power adequate to, or in part and, on purpoſe com- 
municated from that which at firſt eſtabliſhed them. So that 
miracles muſt ever come with a greater or leſs degree of credi- 
bility, in proportion to the. appeal made to er in you of a 
. 3 or leſs ee | 


Nor will the — report of Aer e Which n to 
be urged only in ſupport of doctrines in themſelves falſe or frivo- 
:lous, diſeredit in the leaſt the teſtimony of thoſe. wrought by our 
Saviour, in evidence of what is true and important—with men, I 
mean, Who are willing to diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood; what 
is, from what is not—with men, in ſhort, who can proportion, 
properly, their aſſent to the ſeveral different degrees of credibility 
with which atteſted facts come attended. For two or more recorded 
miracles may come ſupported by che {ame external circumſtances 
:of credibility, | and yet they may not be therefore all, equally, all 
internally .alike credible. A fit occaſion for every ſuppoſed miracu- 
lous interpoſition of Divine Power, ſhould be firſt proved, Cer we 
give a willing aſſent to even the moſt nen evident, ee in 
favour of «ts: ; Pet Tet Eee 1 1 MA bo EOS P14) 10 EEO T tOT 
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2 3 added to the known 2 Wenbechn which: | 
adds a degree of probability to the recorded miracles af our Saviour and 
his pots, with which none very come e 1s daha gives that 


£ Par- 
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partial but honeſt bias to our faith in them, preferably and .i in contra- 
ee all others of a more — date. 


Point me out WW 46&rine fairly deducible from .thoſe mivuctes N 
es to Abbé Paris; a doctrine evidently claimant of ſo extraor- - 
dinary a token of the divine ſanction and approbation; a doctrine 
of real eonſequence to the preſent and future happineſs of mankind; 
and which they could not have arrived to the knowledge of, but 


by: ſome actual immediate intelligence from the . Deity ; and 


I Thould be cautious how I diſputed the veracity of the reports given 


of them. But when, on the other hand, the reverſe is more 
evidently the real caſe, it concerns me not to make them at all a 
ſubject of my enquiry. If they would influence men to views and 


practices diſcountenanced and eondemned by laws natural or revealed, I, 


} 


in that eaſe, may reaſonably conclude, that there is ſome impenetrable - 
and latent juggle in-the affair; and in fact, that they are no miracles : 


at all; but ſuch lying womdchs; only, as have been frequently foretold, 5 
and might poſlibly be effected by the cunning craftineſs of men inte- 


reſted in eaſting a miſt before the eyes of thoſe who loved dark- 


neſs rather than light; and-whoſe 2 7 might be ſufficient to 


decerve ovene the n — 


jt to diet therefoie; „ e yer on a point of enquiry, 


in itſelf of ſo little moment, on imaginary diſadvantages to the cauſe 


of Chriſtianity; J ſhall, without even mentioning thoſe ſeveral pre - 
vious diſpenſations of God's providence, introductory to the miſſion of 


* 


Jeſus in the fullneſs of time; the wonderful preparation with which it 


was introdueed, viz, by a long train of preliminary incidents; direct pro- | E 
miles to the ancient patriarchs; 3 4 variety of prophetic intimations, both 


2 e under a — ee f and aſtly, an expreſs decla- - 
id ration, 
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nently circumſtanced in, or endowed with, the power of working 
miracles (whom men were to hear in all things ;) I ſay, waving theſe 
corroborating : evidences of a divine ſanction, which might be urged 
in. further evidence ' of our Saviour's title to the ſacred character 


power of working miracles, in ſupport of doctrines ſo evidently good 
and uſeful as were thoſe recorded in his Goſpel, that Jeſus Chriſt 


mankind a revelation of his will. 


having revealed himſelf (by means of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt) 
for the information, comfort, and future happineſs of mankind, yet, 


18 Dis i not con ſiſtent "with rie 
ration, that He (by name) ſhould come ſo peculiarly, and fu peremi- 


he aſſumed; it may be ſufficient, I preſume, to conclude, from his 


was really the inſtrument . ra by the wy to diy © to | 


well allowing, * argument ſake, the probability of God's 


ſhew me, ſay you, in the third place, the genuineneſs of thoſe writings, 
which are ſaid to be ſuch a faithful repoſitory of that ſame revela- 


tion, and their expediency to que thoſe very b for which - 


they are ee to be intended, 


1 in the firſt 8 does it appear, chat he pu are 
really the writings of thoſe very perſons, under whoſe names they 


are publiſhed; or, that the ſeveral circumſtances therein related, 


have, as hiſtorical narrations, A een evidence to 0 ſuppore them? ? 


Why, all thi is I believe, upon ade W of credibility, which 
challenge my belief of the authenticity and genuineneſs of fanyother book 
or hiſtory you ſhall name me.—But are writings, in which are faid 
to be concerned the ſalvation of mankind, to be put upon the ſame. 
footing. with bcoks which contain in them little more, perhaps, 2 


than mere matters of amuſement? Is it of the ſame conſequenee, 
whether thoſe hiſtories, in which are recorded the exploits of a 


Ceſar and an Alexander, are true and genuine relations, as the 


hiſtory 
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hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles? No, that be far from me 
to inſinuate. But then, unleſs you think it reaſonable to diſregard - 
all faith in hiſtory, as a point of credulity in itſelf abſurd and un- 
warrantable, and will inſiſt upon it, that nothing in fact is to be 
believed, but what we ourſelves. ſee done before our eyes; Lwould: 
aſk you, how things tranſacted at a, conſiderable diſtance of time 
paſt, whether of ſacred ſtory or prophane, ean be tranſmitted to 
poſterity, but through the ſame kind of chan 1 And what other 
methods need be uſed, to engage our confidence in the one, than 
is neceſſary .to- eſtabliſh the credit and authority of the other? 
And by what arguments would vou endeavour to convince me, 
that Livy and Herodotus were in. reality the authors of thoſe hiſ- 
tories which go, with ſuch unqueſtioned* pretenſions, under their. 
names, and that the accounts given by each, have, as hiſtorical 
narrations, a proper evidence to ſupport them, Which will not lie 
with equal weight, in either of e ee in favour of! the 
hiſtories of -both the. 9 and Neu Wanner. X ECTS 


wel, duppoing e to . a - confiderii3inyc as V mcd in proof, 
as you would wiſh, of the-outhenticity- of the Scriptures in general, 
yet wherein, ſay you, conſiſts their importance in point of inſor- 
mation and inſtruction? For how ſhall I know where, among 
ſuch a variety of readings in the. ſame book, to fix: upon that Which 
is the true one? Why, the ſame rules of criticiſm which you would 
make uſe of, to diſcover the true reading of any one author 
among the claſſics at large, muſt, be employed in your peruſal and 
examination of theſe. In either caſe, your reaſon (as far as you : 
have qualified it for paſſing judgment, by thoſe uſeful helps and 
aſſiſtances, which enable a man to become 4 critic in any other 
learned compoſition whatſoever) muſt be your guide. If at any 
time in the courſe of your enquiries doubts and difficulties ſhould : 
ariſe, which you yourſelf cannot maſter, you. muft, in order to 
X | their - 


20 Diers u not conſſtent with the 

their being ſet in a true and proper light, have recourſe to, and 
depend on, in proportion to their {uperior ſkill and acquirements, | 
the judgment and opinion of others. And unleſs you would con- 
clude, becauſe Various have been the readings of Homer, of Vi ir gil, 
and of Horace, that therefore neither of them are to be regarded 
as genuine and eſtabliſned writers, or as authors deſerving our 
peruſal and regard; I will deſire you to put it home to your breaſt, 
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EF and ingenuouſly tell me, whether you think. there is, in reality, 
4 | any foundation for impeaching the ſacred writings of non- authen- 
1 ticity and unfaithfulneſs, of inſufficiency as a rule of faith, or of un- 
] 


warranted pretenſions, as a repoſitory... of. revealed truths, becauſe 
| they have accidentally given. occaſion to a Wuriety of diſſonant read- 
ings and eee r e e 
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But eh Is you, in the difficult no . ee are. 9 
judges by which I am at laſt to be determined, when among thoſe yery 
perſons, who claim an authority, to preach and expound ſcripture 
doctrines, ſo few, even of theſe, agree in giving the ſame unvaried mean- 


ing to the fame wan and Are nb in thoſe emured Nes 775 


1 queſtion 3 is at ane which CS beſt anbvered d by 4 
following] important piece of advice; Which! 18 this; 3 


1 
* 


| Alter having thoroughly er indo the er and eviden- 
ces of Chriſtianity, make the due diſtinction between that and the 
pretended truths charged upon it. Make yourſelf maſter of every 
argument which points out the divine authority of our Saviour; 
and when that 1 is done, attend cloſely to the ſeveral doctrines he 
advances as an appointed: revealer of the will of Heaven. What he ſays 
you will, of courſe, in deference to that authority With which he 
ſpeaks, receive and believe. What others ſay for him, or aſſert 
of him, by virtue of their: commiſſion and inſpired powers, that 


claims, 


0 
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claims, in proportion, the ſame regard. So that thoſe doctrines 
which our Saviour delivered concerning the Father, himſelf, and 
all mankind, or the apoſtles, in his name, are by all means to be 
embraced. without reſerve. Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no 
_ farther 3 I mean, for faith neceſſarily undefiled, For practice you 
may go. farther ;' from the Scriptures you may repair to thoſe ve- 
nerable lights, the fathers, for ediſication, for diſcipline, for patterns 


of ſanctity and moral purity, There yan have before you an un- 
a field of inſtruction. | 


0 if, 1 an 1 of pious and. they abe at any time, 
carry you into matters of faith (or practice) not warranted either 
by reaſon or revelation, there, if you are wile, you would take 
your leave. of them : for though we are not to conſider them in 
that ridiculous light, in which a late eminent writer has penciled 
them out to the world, yet neither are we to view them through | 
the medium of infallibility. They claim from us much for their 
tranſmitted records of primitive ſtory ; | much for their exemplary 
piety and devotion; much for their unſhaken conſtancy and Chriſtian 
fortitude. Let us, however, not be afraid to acknowledge, that they 
caſually. ſhared weakneſſes and imperfections i in common with the 
reſt, of mankind. And when theſe are made the ſubje& of ridicu- 
lous banter by ſome, let us not be under ſuch an alarm and uneaſi- 
neſs, as if, with theirs, the reputation of riſtianity is propor- 
tionally endangered. The reaſonings of thoſe reverend ſages are at 
beſt but the reaſonings of nen. All doArines therefore deduced by 
them from Scripture, which are not apparently profitable for edifi-. 
cation as well as, inſirufion, may reaſonably be conſidered as coming 
with ſo queſtionable a claim to our attention, that neither, if we 
believe them, are we the better, neither, if we believe them not, 
are we the worſe, 


X 2 .-. Wat 
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But will you, becauſe diſputes may have run high on fome falſe 
; topics of enquiry, weakly or wickedly termed Chr Man, conelude, 
that therefore all the real pretenſions of revelation are, in the groſs, 

to be diſregarded and neglected? Vour boaſted religion of nature, 
in which there is ſcarce any one principle which has not been made 
the ſubject of diſpute, may, by a parity of reaſon, be rejected at the 
ſame time. Has not the exiſtence of a God, the liberty of man, 
the nature of good and evil; what 18 happineſs 3 what is it that 
thinks within us ; whether the ſoul be material or immaterial, mor- 
tal or immortal ; the nature of juſtice and moral honeſty ; in ſhort, 


every point of morality or natural religion, been controverted? Is 


the inference from thence that there is or can be no ſuch thing as 
natural religion? Is there no ſuch thing as truth, becauſe the 
queſtion has been, what is truth? Is there no ſuch thing as right 
reaſon, becauſe men have maintained infinite abſurdities and contra- 
dictions about 1 pr, be in even matters of moral ne fee P2711 


Bir would not bbwises day i the Dells, hive — the 


Scriptures from becoming ſuch a ſource of various ſentiments and 


opinions, if he had intended them for that general and important 
benefit you imagine? Would he not have left us ſuch an unerring 
criterion, by which to judge of their true meaning, as he that 
runneth might read, or that all who have the -ſame opportunities 


and qualifications for conſulting them, muſt neceſſarily unite in giv- 


ing the fame meaning to the ſame PET and re 


If this 18 alen to be expected from revelation, as a guide, 1 
would aſk, why it happens, that, under the ſuppoſed infallible 
direction of right reaſon, any two in life are capable of differing in 
point of Judgment and opinion, in even Ew of Org _ 


* Vid, Dr. Benſon-on the Reaſonab! inch of b cuban. „ 
e tion? 
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tion? A ſuppoſed infallibility in the writers of revealed truths, does 
not neceſſarily preclude the natural fallibility of their ſeveral readers. 
The unerring eriterion, in ſhort, by which to judge of the truth of 
revelation in general, and the doctrines ſeverally deducible from it, 
is abſolutely and ſolely right reaſon. But whilſt different men of 
different views, prejudices, and prepoſſeſſions, ſubſtitute opinion in 
its ſtead, it is no wonder, if many others are betrayed into a com- 
FO that-no fixed rule at all is given us for that . 


— . wy this time, ths - my friend accedes to the force 
of reaſon, and is convinced, that a deiſt, in order to his think». 
ing and acting agreeably to the religion of reaſon and nature, in 

other words, e're a deiſt and a moral man can be ſaid to be, in 

principles, one and the ſame, 5. e. in egual eſtimation in the eye of 

Deity, it is neceſſary that the former, in a country, I mean, where 

Chriftianity is eſtabliſhed, ſhould be a friend to, and eſpouſe with 

ſincerity, the religion of Jeſus Chrift ; for that coming to us as a 

promulgation of divine truths and inſtructions, lays evidently as 

great a claim to our notice and eſteem, as any other moral obliga- 
tions whatſoever, Nor is it an argument of any weight, which 
ſome urge againſt the probability of revelation, that the moral du- 
ties it means to enforce, are none elſe than what natural religion 
acquieſces in and recommends : this ſhould ſerve rather to ſtrengthen 
than weaken its authority; ſince to the natural obligations which 
' Chriſtianity recommends to our regard, it ſuperadds as well proper 
motives as proper means, to engage us in the practice of them; to 
name no more at preſent with regard to the latter, than the duties 
of examination, mortification, and ſelf-denial, which are indiſputably 
ſuch points of diſcipline, as all, who impartially conſider them, 
will acknowledge to be eſtabliſhed upon views. truly _ uſeful 
and becoming. 


; 


7 
By 
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So far conſidered then it muſt appear very evident, 1 think, to 
the impartial, that the deiſt's rejection of revelation has no founda- 
tion in the religion of Feaſon and nature; nor does it advan- 
tage the cauſe of deiſm in the leaft, 4 That Socrates, and 
"thoſe of old, were as great ornaments, Ae did as mach Hhofour tu to 
human nature, as any Chnitian ever did, 


. * * * * * 1 
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Had it ion gd, that We &c. did as much honour, and 
were as great ornaments to human nature, ſo circumſtanced as it 
was in their days, as Chriſtians do and are now, to the improved 


religion, and other ſuperior advantages they pride themſel ves in the 


poſſeſſion of, there had been perhaps too much truth in the re. 
mark. But if they mean by the reflection, what ſeems too appa- 


rently to be heir propoſed concluſion from it, that nothing more 
is required of us, in point of moral and religious obligations, than, 


beſides copying thoſe worthies of old in their practice, to attend 
with a becoming conſeientious deference to their ptecepts, they un- 
doubtedly miſlead their followers into a moſt palpable and fatal er- 
ror. They, in that caſe, either weakly or wickedly deceive them. 
They muſt either not know what are the deſigned ends and pur- 
poſes of revelation, and then their random aſperſions on it are an 
argument of a moſt unpardonable wantonneſs of impiety, a pre- 


judging irreverence of behaviour towards its divine author; or 
they muſt knowingly and wilfully miſrepreſent them, and then 1 


would aſk how ſuch a conduct quadrates with the dictates of the 
religion 4 reaſon and nature. 


They cannot be under any che leaſt dn of Ts but that Us 


deſign of Chriſtianity is to make ſuch diſcoveries as ſhould, and, if 
| duly attended to, would lead to actions more ſuitably good 'and 


rational, than were before in general practice; to inforce the obli- 
gation of moral duties, by ſtronger and more perſuaſive motives. 
| 35330 
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than the religion of nature depraved, than even the religion and 
improved ſentiments of Socrates could, with any proper authority, 


eſtabliſn; and to complete men for attainments for which they 
were created, | 


'The celipion of old (totally devoid of thoſe ſtrong enforcements 
to the practice of the law of nature, with which Chriſtianity 
abounds) furniſhed out ſuch intimations concerning the nature of 
things as were either very doubtful, dark, and obſcure, or elle 
conſpicuouſly weak, whimſical, and abſard-<Wimeſs their many 
extravagant conceptions of the nature of God, and the internal na- 
ture and principle of man; their confuſed ideas of the origin, forma- 
tion, and government of the world, and their ſtill more incon- 
ſiſtent views and practices in the nature of their religious worſhip, 
the performance of which was diſtinguiſhed either by acts of idola- 
trous impiety, or pious inhumanity; by either worſhipping flocks 
or ſtones, or n P their ſons and their Ve unto devils. 


"The intended 1 of aokind. 1 the guilt ad miſery 
they were too conſcious of having contracted; the doctrine of a re- 
ſurrection from the dead, of a judgment to come, and of rewards 
and puniſhments in an after-ſtate, are verities, which, allow- 
ing that-men ever arrived to any tolerable degree of knowledge con- 
cerning them, vaniſhed from the world a long time before the 
coming of our Saviour Nor does it appear, that life and immor- 
tality were ever clearly brought to light, but by the Goſpel : No, 
not to the all-penetrating eye of Socrates, or even the divine Plato 
himſelf, The nature and terms, however, of the redemption, the 
. perſon by whom it was to be effected, and by whom the world is 
at laſt to be judged, were circumſtances of information, in their na- 
ture, not capable of being derived to men, but through the chan- 
nel of revelation. | 


Buf TY 
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But if Socrates was confirmed in the belief of ſome of thetc 
| truths, yet could he make them equally apparent to others? Could 
he publiſh them to the world with that degree of confidence and 
authority, as did our Saviour; who, by a ſeries of miracles, pro- 
phecies, and an unſpotted conduct, gave ſufficient evidence to the 


impartial, of a derived commiſſion from Heaven, to declare, con- 
fim, and eſtabliſh them?  _ | 


But if, after all, you could prove to me, that moral obligations, 
to which: Socrates is preſumed ſo remarkably to have attended, 
and ſo illuſtrioufly diſcharged, work ſo univerſally ſtrong and po- 
werfully on men's conſciences, as that they naturally perform what 
they ſee or know to be their duty, I would grant you, that then 
nothing more would feem needful, as a law to our conduct, than 
the awakening voice of nature and right reaſon. But ſince daily 
experience evinces, that men want more to be excited to the prae- 
tice of their duty, than to be informed wherein 1 it conſiſts, it is evident, 
that revelation, if only on account of its many peculiar motives to 
virtue, is therefore highly eligible, and worthy of acceptation. For 
what can we conceive more neceſſary and important, more con- 
ducive to the ſafety and well-being of . ſociety, than to ſolicit 
men's attention to its own public laws in general, as well as to 
thoſe of a more private, though not leſs diffuſive nature in particu- 
i the important duties of piety, temperance, chaſtity, and charity, on 
the principles of Chriſtian obedience? Of what general advantage, 
1 fay, muſt it be, to have thoſe duties enforced on the conſciences 
of men, by the added hopes and.terrors of a day to come, when God 
will bring every work into judgment, with: "eo ſecret things ler. 
it be good, or whether it be evil. | 


But to proceed. —Qur Deiſt, in page the ſixth, | gives us a no- 
table ſpecimen. of his dexterity in forging, on occaſion, the ſtamp ; 
_ 
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of authority on the deiſts principles, in order to make them paſs 
with a more ſpecious ſplendid currency through the. world; and the 
inſtance I am going to give of it, ſerves, at the ſame time to ſhew, 
with what afliduity and eagerneſs the deiſts will. catch at. every the 
ſmalleſt twig they can meet with in their way, to ſave a ſinking 
cauſe ; the great name he has been pleaſed, in the following caſe, 
to make free with, being ever before univerſally diſtinguiſhed under 
principles as diſſimilar to his oven, as light is to darkneſs, or ortho- 
daxy to infidelity. 


"De. Sherlock, if you will e our Deiſt, is one 1 thoſe ra- 

| 3 divines who aſſerts, © that dciſm is the alone excellency and. 

true glory of Chriſtianity.” (P. 6.)—If he had conſulted the biſhop- 
with any other view than by laying hold of Gate detached uncon- 
nected paſſages in his ſermon * * it make it ſpeak, if poſlible, with 

| Tome ſeeming approbation of. his ſcheme. of thinking, he would, I 

am perſuaded, have found, in inſtances without number, that his 
: Lordſhip and he think as differently of revelation, as. a believer and: 
an unbeliever can think. 7 


6 The celigion « of the Goſod, Rays the. Biſhop, is the true ori- 
ginal religion of reaſon and nature +.” And again, © the Goſpel: 
bas reference. to the Jaw. of reaſon and nature :” and what of all. 
that? Is the Biſhop a de if} on the evidence of theſe declarations ? 
If he is not, to what purpoſe ; is he quoted? And if he is, mark the 
| e, to our author. 


Dr. Sherlock fays, and our Veit himſelf approves: the 8 : 
that the religion. of the Goſpel is the true original. religion of. 


* Sermon for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts. | 


4: Vid Dc. Leland, Pr 42s, 5 
f | | V. "x | reaſon 
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reaſon and nature. Aye! what this from a deift? Alas! our au- 
thor, like a confuſed culprit at the Old Bailey, cites at once a fan- 
cied friend to his character, without confidering that the man was 
too honeſt not to ſay what he thought; and that the evidence he 
muſt give, would but aggravate and add weight to the proſecution. 


Here the Biſhop is called in, to vonch for our author's rationa- 
ity as a deiſt. Well, and how does he prove it? Why, by aſſert- 
ing, that that revelation which the deift derides, is nothing ſhort 
of the religion of reaſon and nature, which he pretends to ap- 
prove. Our author for IE man of found JO 4 and nervous 
reaſoning! 


Our Deiſt having here then, a little unluckily for himſelf, cited a 
paſſage from Dr. Sherlock, which proves too plainly, that his op- 
poſition to Chriſtianity is alike repugnant to the primciples of na- 
tural reaſon and religion, is forced at laſt to add, by way of ſup- 

plement to his Lordfhip's own- words, conſcious how inexpreflive 
they were before to his advantage, or rather, how expreffive to his 


confuſion, ſomething, though full as little to his pans, from the 
one of his own brain. . 


Aſter telling us that Dr. Sherlock Hays, < it is true, that there 
are ſome inſtitutions in the Goſpel, which, in their own nature, are no 
conſtituent parts of religion,” 1 will venture to add, ſays he, * that 
the ſame may be ſaid, for ought that appears to the contrary, of 
ſome dactrines of the Goſpel, which doctrines, together with the in- 
ſtitutions referred to, may be faid to conſtitute pure Chriſtianity, by 
way of contradiſtinction to pure natural religion.“ (p. 6.) So that 
according to the very modeſt reaſoning of our Deiſt, what conſti- 
tutes pure Chriſtianity in the groſs, is an abſolute and entire oppo- 
fition in all its parts, in precepts, ceremonies, and doctrines, to the 


very 
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very being of natural religion; and that thoſe inſtitutions, and ce- 
remonies, and doctrines, and thoſe only which are no conſtituent 
parts of natural religion, do collectively make up the ſum total of 


Chriſtianity. Was this in reality the caſe, was Chriſtianity in fact 
ſo unreaſonable, I will add, ſo irreligious an inſtitution, 1 would 


myſelf join our author in condemning and rejecting it; or, with. 


Mr. Chandler agree, that it would then be ſcarce worth while to 
enquire what the religion of Chriſt is. (p. 7.) 


* 


But what if after all it appears, that thoſe very inſtitutions, ce- 


remonies, and doctrines, which conſtitute pure Chriſtianity, are the 
inftitutions, the ceremonies, and the doctrines, which are abſolutely, . 


and to all intents and purpoſes, one and the ſame, proportionally 


J mean, and as parts to the whole. For you muſt obſerve, that 
FTregard every ſubſervient inſtrument of religion, as a material part 


of religion itſelf. That a public worſhip of the Deity is not leſs a 


part of the religion of reaſon and nature, than any poſitive precept of 


the Goſpel, our Deiſt cannot aim to diſprove, Without oppoſing, 
at the ſame time, the general ſenſe and practice of all ages paſt; 
there being no people, of any religion whatſoever, but what al- 
ways expreſſed in a public manner their veneration of the deities 
they owned, by ſuch external tokens of reverence, as were moſt in 
uſe among them oe 


23 


oy Lattantins as an argument of the abſurdity of polytheiſm, . 


ſuppoſes it an univerſal conceſſion among men, that they ſhould 
pay to each God, whom they acknowledged, divine worſhip: and 
chis not only in honour of his divinity, but in conſideration of his 
paternity, as that one common parent, from whom they received 


25 


* Scatt's works, vol. II. p. 130. fol. edit. 
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life, health, and food ®,” And of ſuch conſequence to the happi- 
neſs of a ſtate, ſays Tully, is piety towards the Gods, © that take. 
away that, and you undermine the very foundations on which in- 
tegrity, friendſhip, and that moſt excellent of all virtues, juſtice it- 
ſelf, is ſupported 4.” And if we would endeavour, ſays Mool- 
lafion, to behave ourſelves towards God according to truth, we 
ſhall find ourſelves bound to worſhip him in the beſt manner we 
can. By worſhipping him, I mean, ſays he, owning him to be 
what he is, and ourſelves to be what we are, by ſome more ſo- 
lemn and proper act; that is, by addreſſing ourſelves to him as his 
dependents, and as the ſupreme cauſe and governor of the world, 
with acknowledgments of what we enjoy, petitions for what we 
really want, or he knows to be convenient for us J.“ 


And yet how can a plan of public worſhip, with any decency 

x or propriety, be executed but by ſome ſach viſible obſervances, 
ſuch outward religious actions and declarations, as the wiſdom 

of Chriſtian ſocieties ſhall judge moſt fit and reaſonable in them- 
ſelves, moſt expreſſive of that internal faith, love, and obedience, 

to which they are called by their religion; and are moſt likely to 
kindle in each other's breaſts a lively and laſting ſenſe of piety, de- 
votion, and every virtue—Inftead therefore of diſregarding theſe 
neceflary appendages to public worſhip, as 0 conſtituent parts of re- 
ligion; as mere niceties and trifles, of no manner of conſideration 

in the ſight of God, (as do avowedly too many of thoſe who 
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* Omnem Deum qui ab homine colitur neceſſe eſt inter ſolennes ritus & preca- 

tiones patrem nuncupari, non tantum honoris gratia verum etiam rationis quod & 

antiquior eſt homine, & quod vitam ſalutem victum præſtat ut pater. LoRtant de 
vera ſap. & relig. lib. IV. p. 177 


J Pietate adverſus Deos ſublata fides etiam & ſocietas humani generis, & excellen- 
:tiflima virtus juſtitia tollitur. Cic, de nat. deor, | 


t Voollaſton's relig. of nat. 
| | | denomi- 
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denominate themſelves Chriſtians) men ſhould conſider, whether they 
have or have not an apparent view to the known purpoſes of re- 
ligion; whether outward actions, which are ſo many preſumptive 
evidences of inward diſpoſitions to picty and virtue in ourſelves, 
are not likely to promote the ſame worthy affectzons in others? 


And whether, in proportion to the importance of the end, we are 
not to regard the means conducive to that end? 


As to thoſe two ſacramental duties of our profeſſion, viz. Bap- 
[ tiſm and the Lord's Supper—Are they not inſtitutions decent, rea- 
ſonable, and morally inſtructive ? Do they not ſerve to raiſe our 
devotions; to inflame our gratitude, to infuſe generous ſentiments ? 
A queſtion which thoſe beſt can anſwer, for thoſe only know, 
who have perſonally ratified the one, and been ſeriouſly partici- 
pant of the other. Be pleaſed, however, if it be not a ſubject 


too grave to engage your attention, to take an opinion of them 
both, from the learned Dr. . 


* One of the purpoſes, ſays he, for which ſacraments were in- 
« ſtituted, was to be the outward and viſible ſign of our entrance 
„into covenant with him. For if covenants between man and 
6 man be made with all the formality of witneſſes of hands, and 
„ ſeals and delivery, in ſolemn and expreſs words; if men know 
e themſelves too well to truſt one another, without this ſolem- 
«« nity, it may well be expected, that when God is pleaſed to per- 
“mit them to enter into covenant with himſelf, he ſhould not re- 
« ceive them under leſs obligations of caution and ſecurity for their 
integrity, than men are wont to uſe among one another; ſince 
« every breach of covenant with him is infinitely more affronting 
« and ſinful, than any breach of covenant with man can be. And 
as their outward ſigns ſerve to raiſe our attentions and fix our 
« minds, and ſo put us in remembrance, that heaven and earth, an- 


gels 
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« gels and men, are witneſſes againſt us, if we prove treacherous 
« and unfaithful in this covenant; ſo they are as tokens and 
« pledges to us of God's love and favour, and give us ſenfible 
and viſible aſſurances of that grace which is inviſible and ſpi- 
« ritual. *Tis not a little in the nature and temper of man, to 
& be better pleaſed and contented with ſomething prefent 1 in hand,. 
66 though of ſmall value, and inſignificant in itſelf, as a token and: 
pledge of what is made over to him, than with the greateſt pro- 
„ miſes and proteſtations, without any thing as an earneſt to con- 
4 firm them. Now, what is inward and inviſibie 15 abſent as to 
< ſenſe, and what is future ſtands in need of ſomething- preſent- 
< to repreſent it to us; and therefore God, who was pleaſed to 
«. bind. himſelf, as it were, by an oath, that he might be want- 
« ing in nothing which might help our infirmities, and aſſiſt our 
<« faith, has been pleaſed, for our comfort and truſt in him, to 
PE appoint viſible ſigns and pledges of: that which is inviſible, and 
«to give. ſuch aſſurance to our very fenſes, as they are capable 
46 Of, that all the promiſes of his ſpiritual bleffings, ſhall be as 
<<. certainly falfilled to us, as the outward figns and pledges are. 
«. duly received by us; that the ſoul, even in this caſe, where it is 
% more immediately concerned, might not be wholly independent 
„on the body; but fince both muſt be happy or miſerable toge- 
„ ther in the, next world, both might be tan in the my and 
6. means of ſalvation in this. 


And to ſhew the moral inflitence which the uſe of theſe ſacra- 
ments has naturally on our minds, the - ſame author obſerves, of 
baptiſm, that it is a very ſignificant and apt repreſentation of the 
«- cleanſing and purifying the ſoul from fin; and that in this, 
men of all nations and all religions ſeem to have been agreed. 
“For nothing was more frequent among the heathens, than their 
66 waſhings - and purifyings, and though mw attributed a. great . 

: Ke deal. 
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deal too much to them, yet the ſuperſtitious opinions which 
they had of theſe outward cleanſings, could never have ſo uni- 
« yerſally prevailed, if there had not been ſome foundation for 
the uſe of them, in the nature of things; and that is the great 
fitneſs which is in thoſe outward waſhings, to excite us to pu- 
rity of mind, and to repreſent the great duty which lies upon us, 
to keep our conſciences undefiled, which only can render us ac 


« ceptable to God.“ 


And of * Lord's ab he obſerves, that the elements of 
bread and wine have a peculiar ſuitableneſs, to bring to our 
« remembrance the body and blood of Chriſt, offered upon the 
croſs for us, to make us partakers of them, to become the 
commemorative and repreſentative ſigns of the euchariſt, and to 
be pledges of all the benefits which we receive thereby *. It is, 
as Dr. Scott obſerves, a ſolemn commemoration of Chriſt's 
« death, and is an expreſſion of kindneſs, ſufficient to captivate 
« the moſt ungrateful ſouls, and extort obedience from them; it 
« is a fœderal right, whereby God and we, by feaſting as it were 
together, do, according to the antient cuſtom of Jews and Hea- 
« thens, mutually engage ourſelves one to another, whereby God, 
by giving us the myſtical bread and wine, and we by receiving 

them, do mutually engage ourſelves to one another, upon thoſe 
« ſacred pledges of Chrift's body and blood, that we will faithfully 
ee perform each their part of that everlaſting covenant, which was 
« purchaſed by Chriſt; and what can be greater reſtraint to us, 
when we. are ſolicited to any fin, than the ſenſe of being un- 
der ſuch a dreadful vow and obligation ? With what face dare 
we liſten to_any temptation to evil, when we remember how 
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* Vide Fenkins's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Stackbouſ?'s Body of 


Divinity. 
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lately we ſolemnly engaged ourſelves to the a and took. 
A the ſacrament upon * 


I at any time theſe eſtabliſhed memento's to our conduct fail 
having the intended influence on our morals; it is, becauſe we 


ourſelves ſuffer them not to operate with any proper ad vantage on 


our minds. The remembrance of that God, to whom we have 


devoted ourſelves in baptiſm, paſſeth away perhaps from off our 


minds, as the remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth but a day; and 


the cup of bleſſing is too frequently taken from our lips, as if we only 
drank: to one; that cup, which, inſtead of being a proper teſt of 


our averſion to thoſe fins which occaſioned Chriſt's death, is, alas! 


too often made only an occaſional introduction, to an opportunity 
of eee chem in higher life. 


But religion, "I a diſtinguiſhed advocate for deiſm 4, is a mat- 


| ter purely perſonal, and the knowledge of it to be obtained by per- 
ſonal conſiderations, independent of any guides, teachers, or cere- 
monies. An obſervation which, however confidently urged, will, 


1 am perſuaded, then only hold good; when there ceaſe to be ſuch. 


men in the world as he who firſt advaneed it. If human nature 


was really in ſuch a. ſtate of perfection, as that every man: left to 


himſelf, would reaſon juſtly, judge truly, and act agreeably, there 


would be little occaſion not only for revelation, but for laws, go- 


vernment, or civil authority in the world. But men taken in the 


groſs, are, and ever will be, weak, ignorant, paſſionate and con- 


* Vide Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. I. p. 115. 
+ Author of: ſcheme of literal prophecy, . 
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ceited; and muſt therefore be determined by ſome authority or 
other * 


With what conſiſtent goodneſs therefore has the Deity interpoſed an 
authoritative declaration of his will, in a matter of ſuch mighty im- 
portance (which zone can claim a right to diſpute) and given a law 
to our conduct in the great points of piety and morality, which 
cut off all reaſonable | occaſions for doubts or difficulties in 
either! | 


The great uſe and intent of all the poſitive duties and ceremo- 
nies of our religion, are obvious enough to all thoſe who ex- 
amine them with fairneſs and impartiality ; nor do any of its doc - 
trinal points, when not miſinterpreted and miſapplied, convey any 
ſenſe and meaning, which right reaſon will not allow to be ra- 
tional objects of our faith, and, in proportion, conſtituent parts of 
religion. They not only open to us ſuch noble diſcoveries 
concerning the nature of -the Deity,, and the origin of the 
univerſe, as were not to be obtained by the painful reſearches 
of philoſophers of the moſt penetrating genius, hut propoſe to us, 
at the ſame time, a ſcheme of morality, which ſurpaſſes all that 
comes recommended either by Lycurgus, Numa, Plato, Ari i/iotle, 

&c. +. What then will follow? Why, that all thoſe inſtitu- 


* Rogers's preface in vindicat. of the Chriſt. Rel. 


+ Would men but examine into the ee of the doctrines, and moral 
precepts of the Goſpel, with coolneſs and impartiality, not by the treacherous bent 
of their depraved wills and affections, but by the unerring teſt of ſober reaſon. and 
reflection, they would at once acknowledge, that to love God with all our heart, with 
all our - ſoul, and with all our firength, is but a juſt debt of gratitude to our Maker, 
for thoſe numberleſs bleſſings, we are every moment receiving from his all-bountiful. 
hand, And as the God and author of nature is holy, that it ſhould be our ſtudy to. 
be holy in all manner of converſation ; that if we would paſs through the waves of a 
troubleſome world, with a chearful and ſerene mind, we muſt be patient, under the 
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tutions, ceremonies, and dodrines, which conſtitute pure Chriſti- 
anity, demand our utmoſt reverence and eſteem; that we do not 


act up to the religion of reaſon and nature, When we dare to treat 
them with contempt, neglect or indifference ; and that if you would 


be a rationaliſt, not in ſpeculation only, but in practice; you muſt 
add to the virtues of mere morality, the faith and principles of 


Chriſtianity : unleſs it appears that thoſe writings whence we are 


ſuppoſed to draw our belief as Chriſtians, are a cheat and impoſi- 
tion on mankind. If they come in fat with that authority we aſcribe 
to them, the very diQates of natural religion challenge, your re- 
gard to them; and that they do not, it is at your peril to . 5 
but upon ſure and unguęſtionable grounds. | 


Nor! is ; the caule of Chriſtianity 6 neten a point of enquiry, a as 


you ſeem too fondly to Nane and which has bem 10 frequently the | 


affiQting hand of Hears, whats will, we Shaw to be 4 an irreſifible how's bd an 
up our wiſhes to his ſovereign pleaſure, in confidence of that renderneſs 2 we 
know he bears to every individual of his creation. 

As to thoſe precepts of Chriſtianity, which ſeem to bear the hardeſt upon human 


nature, viz. repentance and reſtitution, mortification and ſelf-denial, humility, content- 
ment and reſi nation, forgiving, yea, and loving your enemies; what are theſe, when 


rightly conſidered, but injunctions highly reaſonable in themſelves, and ſubſervient to 
our real happineſs? What can be more reaſonable than ſorrow, or a repentant-an- 


| guiſh of mind, for offences more immediately committed againſt God, or reſtitution 


and retaliation for injuries we have at any time offered towards men? What more 


reaſonable and advantageous, than that we ſhould mortify and ſubdue thoſe fatal and 


rebellious luſts, which dare oppoſe the dictates of right reaſon, which would intice us into 
a violation of the laws of virtue and integrity, and ſubject us to the vengeance of an 


angry God? And humility, is not that a prudent, laudable, and advantageous ſpe- | 


cies of conduct? That reputation or reſpect, which is the ſupreme ambition of all, 
how ſurely is it the portion of the affable, meek, and humble only ! And as for thoſe 

pacific virtues, of rendering good. for evil, forgiving injuries, and even loving our 
enemies, how notorious is it, in their behalf, that they ever appear to the advantage 


of thoſe who are eminent in the practice of them | How mollifying and attractive, 
how preventive of thoſe many reſtleſs tumults, which ale ever harraſſing the minds 


of the revengeful and malicious! 


fabjee 


_ 


fubject of debate between us. What! ſhall the Maker of Heaven and 
earth be ſaid to addreſs his creatures in the language of men, and they 
either treat him, through whom he ſpeaks to them, with open ſcorn; or 
carelefly unconcern themſelves, whether he ſpake to them or not? 
Shall an embaſſador from: temporal majeſty and power claim ſo 
much, and one from Heaven ſo little reverence and reſpect? If you 
doubt, do you think it neceſſary to inquire into the credentials of 
the one, and will you not be at the ſame pains to examine into the 
| pretenſions of the other“? How does this conſiſt with the dictates 
of even common ſenſe or common gratitude Tou may perhaps 
thank your God, with the proud Phariſee in the Goſpel, that you 
are not as other men are, extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, Se. you 
may poſſibly tranſeribe into- outward practice that law within your 
breaſt, to which we ſuppoſe revelation: comes in aid! you may want 
none of its imagined” moti ves to inffuence your conduct ou may 
perhaps be able, unaſfiſted by any external guides, to learn, and live 
within the meaſures . of your duty to God, your neighbour, and. 
yourſelf; to do juſtice, love mercy, and to walk; as you think, 
humbly with your God; may contemplate thoroughly the nature 
and fitneſs of things, the native obligations and inducements to piety 
and virtue, and the inherent odiouſneſs and deſtructive qualities 
of vice and irreligion ; you may perhaps be inſtructed from within 
„What regard the Heathens would have paid to. a divine revelation, had they 
been favoured with one, may be gathered from their eſteem of the Sybilline Oracles. 
For when thoſe books were burnt with the temple, during the wars of Marius and 
Sylla, the loſs was deemed the greateſt that could happen to the Roman republic, and 
people were ſent into all the provinces of the empire, and to the neighbouring vil- 
lages, ſtreets, and allies, to gather up what could be found of thoſe books, and a 
collection was made to apply to as before upon extraordinary occaſions. And 
before thoſe books were known, Numa Pompilius, to give a ſanction to his laws, 
ſpread a report of his frequently converſing with the nymph Egeria, which wonder- 
fully diſpoſed the people to receive all his new regulations, as ſo many divine inſpira- 


tions. Hence it appears, that the Heathens ſaw the neceſſity, believed the poſſibility, 
| and earneſtly deſired the happineſs of a * inſtructor and director. 
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yourſelf, in ths knowledge of even the whole duty of man— 


Happy you, who know theſe __ ſo well! „ ſtill if * do 
them! 


But are there none in life who, with the knowledge, have not 
yet the prudence here ſuppoſed? Or rather, are there not millions 
in the world that have neither? And ſhall all your regards center 
in your own important ſelf? Have you no tender working of hu- 
manity, towards the wants and neceſſities of your fellow-creatures? | 
Have you equally no regard for them who know not, and for them 
who will not do their duty? Have you, who enjoy the glorious 
light of the ſan, no ſenſe of the wretched ſtate and condition of thoſe 
who ſtill fit in darkneſs? What if you, through a whimſical. con- 
tempt of day, ſhould chooſe rather to purſue the buſineſs of your 
ordinary calling in the night ; muſt day-light be therefore of leſs 
benefit and importance to the more rational part of the world? If 
you are whole and need not a phyſician, muſt they that are ſick 
not be preſcribed to? I will grant you, for argument ſake, to be 
poſſeſſed of right rational ſentiments of the Deity, and to be verſed 


in every ſpecies of worſhip and ſervice that it is —_— n ſhould 
pay him. | 


But are you ſure you are indebted to revelation for no part 
of this knowledge? If that be the caſe, how comes it to paſs, that 
there are ſo many inconſiſtencies in thoſe corners of the world, 
where the rays of revelation have not been permitted yet to reach, 
in both thoſe particulars? How comes it, that thoſe groſs abſur- 
dities in the heathen worſhip of old, are in part continued among 
the pagan Indians, (in the extenſive empire of the Great Mogul) to 
this day ?—The darkneſs, alas! which theſe unhappily labour un- 
der, how ſure] ly is it owing to a perverſe, uncontrouled, inhuman 


_ exertion 
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exertion of power in thoſe rulers over them, who unwarrantably 
intercept from them the important light. ee 


But whilſt W the earth ſtand up, and rulers take counſel 
together, apainſt the religion of the Lord's anointed ; ſome by di- 
verting that ſtream of divine benevolence, which means to flow 
alike to all, from its genuine and natural courſe ; others, by pol- 
luting i it with impious and unwholſome vanities; let me wiſh you 
to take care, that you do not ſtand charged with the lamentable 
guilt of either, directly or indirectly, impeding its progreſs within 
your ſphere of action. Let me wiſh that you would be as induſ- 
trious in inquiring into its real excellencies and virtues, as you are 
to expoſe its imagined blemiſhes and imperfections Let not popular 
prejudice gain an aſcendancy over reaſon. On reaſon Chriſtianity is 
founded—Let reaſon therefore be the judge, (the _ Judge) to 
determine the merit of its bietenfions. * 

But alas?! to what Gatiofatoiry naive, ay y you, ſhall a man en- 
gage in an enquiry of this kind, ſo productive as it is, of never- 
ending diſputes? Why ſhould I not content myſelf, with endea- 
vouring to diſcharge all the more immediate duties of morality, which 
is in fact acting up to, or anſwering, as far as is incumbent on 
each individual, all the ends and purpoſes of revelation ?—A queſ- 
tion, which I will anſwer by another, alike pertinent —It is this 

Can any point of knowledge be of equal importance, with that 
which, in any degree, reſpects a man's ſalvation? And, if it is not 
impoſſible (but on the contrary highly probable) that God may 
have made ſome expreſs declaration of his will, can any thing be 
more unjuſt, ungenerous, and unwiſe, not to enquire what that 
will is? Is your happineſs dependant on his pleaſure, and will you 
not uſe your endeavours to learn what his whole pleaſure is? Is 


* 
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it of no conſequence to be informed how to PRO to a "yy knows » 
| ledge of the only true God and Saviour: of mankind; ; that he will. 
have mercy and not facrifice :—That he delighteth not in the blood 
of bulls and of goats, nor of men * ?—That the ſacrifice of carnal 
luſts and appetites, are the oblations he requires? Is it of no moment 
to be directed to the means proper for obtaining pardon and forgive- 
neſs for paſt offences? Are there any meaſures preſcribed by na- 
_ tural religion Whither then but to revealed, would you go for: 

methods proper to appeaſe your offended God? or does the reli- 
gion of reaſon and nature direct you to imagine you may be at li- 

berty to offend, and he not authorized to take vengeance on the of- 2 
fence, or remit the puniſhment due to it, on what terms he himſelf. 


ſhall propoſe ?. But thoſe an how ſball they þ be known but by 5 
tevelation??n?nkxb ⁶ EUñuñ! 
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True it is, he brought you into being by no voluntary con-. 
current act or conſent of your own; but, if from that arbitrary 
exertion of creative power in the Deity, which gave birth to tbe 
frail creature you are, you lay claim to an exemption from future 
miſery, notwithſtanding any | tranſgreſſions in life, you may have 
fallen into; I would aſk, to whom you are indebted, for the means 
afforded you for obtaining happineſs ? And with whom lies the 
blame, if future miſery is your portion? He that made you capable 
of ſinning, enabled you at: the ſame time, to ſee not; only into the 
natural and deſtructive tendency. of ſin, but ala i into the. advantages 

— from a life of virtue. 5 


When two ways lie before me on my journey, I am doubtfut 
perhaps | in. ann char, whether of the two to . take. One conver- 


? * And yo! had your oe Fi been among thoſe with whom religious barbarities 
of the latter kind prevailed, are you ſure you ſhould not conſcientiouſly have complied 


fant 


| with. them! $ 
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ſant in the country, ſays to me, Go you here, and you are ſure to 
meet with bogs or quick-ſands in your way; go you there, and 
you will find a country ſafe, fruitful, and delightſome. Whether 
of the two directions is it moſt likely T ſhall purſue? The latter, 
= moſt aſſuredly but that there are, I am told, ſome favourite re- 
creations in the Way, peculiar to that other road, which I would 
willingly indulge myſelf 1 in, though at the hazard of my life. Well, 
1 go, and am loſt, To what, let me aſk, but my own wayward 
miſconduct, can you with any propriety aſcribe my miſcarriage? 
You will urge to me, perhaps, that however man's freedom of -ac- 
tion may be illuſtrated by. the caſe above ſuppoſed, yet it does by no 
| means remove. the difficulties, more immediately under confidera- 
tion. For as futurity is preſent to the Deity, all thoſe lapſes which 
may affect my ſalvation, muſt neceſſarily, have been foreknown to 
bim, e're my mother conceived. me ;: how then does it confiſt with 
the ſuppoſed goodneſs of that being, to bring 1 me into a ſtate, which 
he Knew 2 ould terminate in my entire ruin? if BF 


hi is a Point of « enquiry, hog a full enden of which I . 
refer the reader to my treatiſe on Prede eftination, &c. while I paſs 
on to ſome other remarks on our Deiſt, whom I left deducing from 
Mr. Chandler” J declaration—* that if natural religion is not a part of 
« the religion of Chriſt, tis ſcarce worth while at all to enquire what 
« his religion is,” (p- 6. 3 the following concluſion, vis. * that then 
the other parts of the religion of Chriſt, are ſcarce worth any 
thing at all of our notice. So excellent and glorious a part of 
the Chriſtian inflitution, lays he, is true deiſm : and that, notwith- 
ſtanding all the abſurdity of Dr. Waterland's aſſertion, what he has 
cited from thoſe judicious divines, Dr. Sherlock and Mr. Chandler, 
proves, that deiſm is all in the Chriſtian inſtitution, that can poſſibly 
approve itſelf, to the true genuine reaſon of man. Our author's 
dexterity, in thus creating patrons to the cauſe of infidelity, from 

| among 
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among real adyocates for Chriſtianity, is extraordinary enough; 1 nor | 
18 his method 15 reaſoning 85 W leſs mare If Is 18 
e B Dritt 1 N ee 
After having faid, that every thing ee in "the Goſpel to 
© be believed as a rational doctrine, or profeſſed as a natural duty 
is relating to God, onr neighbour, and ourſelves, is an eſtabliſhed 
part of deiſm; the fingle queſtion, ſays he, betw cen ' Chriſtiarls 
and deiſts, is, whether the belief of natural doctrines, and the 
practice of natural duties, are all that is ſtrictly neceſſary, with 
regard to the divine approbation ; * and, conſequently, human hap- 
«/ pineſs, both preſent and eternal.” (p. 7.) "And is "it a Lf the 
caſe? Is the battle between infidels' and Chriffiane, to end, after all, 
in a friendly ſhake of hands? If the ſingle queſtion between Cbriſ. 
tians and deiſts, is whether the — of natural doctrines, and the 
practice of natural duties, G. is ftrictl y neciflary” to falvation ; 1 here 
take upotr me, in the name of the w! ole body of rational edivines, 
to join iſſue with the plaintiff; and to declare, that the belief of na- 
tural doctrines, and the practice of natural duties, is always looked 


—_ by: ther, 45 5 neceſſary, a with b regard to the div Vine ne approbation. Gy. 
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* when he he lyse that this 3s a chats or doubt which | uni 
verfilly obtains" among Chriſtians; ; he advances what, ſrom a 
number of our moſt orthodox divines, I could prove. to. he not true. 
Nay, thoſe duties, (viz. the belief of natural, Se.) ; are to far too 
from being diſcountenanced by Chriſtianity, that they are, in fact, 
the very baſis on which it ſtands ; and the only difference between 
Chriſtians and deiſts | is, that the former do practiſe, or recommend 
to the practice of mankind, thoſe abovementioned duties, the latter, 
in reality, do not. For, as I before obſerved, thoſe doctrines are 
natural doctrines, and thoſe duties natural duties, as welt what ap- 8 
_ to be matiatcly or immediately recommended by Gad, as what 


ariſe 
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ariſe fromm the dictates of Hatural/ Veuſon. So that deiſts, by re- 
jecting tlloſe do@rincs and preceßts Which evidewny © make a part 


of, arent contained” ih, or may reaſonably” be” deduced. from tlie 


Goſpel iiifvation, de monieltiy eppoie (ard it concerns theth 
much tè gie the" argunient its due weigb 


b t) the religion they 
pretend to profeſs ; vis. the belief of natural dofrines,. and the prac- 


ties of 'ndtural duties: in other Words, the ord and practice of. the 
eg eg type nature.” Lupe ad. ni % = 
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And n 4 besen d conclufion he draws from his ſix re- 
fined |propofitions, as well: as the propoſitions themfelyes, the ſum 
and ſutiſtance of which. + is, that thoſe duties only are neceflary to 
s be believed, and practiſed by. us, the reaſon of which- we, perceive 
tobe founded in nature, and the diſcharge” of thoſe" in the beſt 
manner we can, is intimately connected with our happineſs, and 
« the. approbation ! of him, whoſe: favour is better than life; and 
« that then, if, an- thin olſal is enjoined FI a duty in any, even in 
the Chriſtias inſtitutienʒ h it carinat be, neceſſary to be obſerved; In 
« order. to eternal ſalyation,” (p- 8, 9.) what will follow from this 
very fair and honeſt conceſfion,/ but that the Chriſtian: only is the 
man (where Chriſtianity; T-mean has been taught, and is eſtabliſh- 
ed) -of true genuine religion, and that the deiſt is not; for as the 
ſum of all religiontis the belief of natural doctrines, and the prac. | 
tice of \natural duties wand if: thoſe become Heel Which are either 
mediately or immediateꝶj propoſed to us by God, (p. 9.) how can 
the deiſt pretend to be religious, and reject at the ſame. agua that plan 
| of {alvations: which is built on choſe very pritlei ple? god I 
thiw en & roitihbs.. ont th eee een ed * g C 
ſe Having kept pace with the Deiſt, ſo far: as his refined defis 
of deiſm goes, land ſhe wen, that befor he proves it-to be agreeable to 
the religion: — and nature, he muſt net that the Res 
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of revelation is an abſurdity, and C briſtianity an eden let us pro- 
ceed to the examination of thoſe difficulties with regard to hriſtianity, 
which he ſays, lie out of che gracj Hour reaſon; to determine of their 
truth or ſalſhood, and thoſe. inſtitutions which are confeſſedly no 
conflituent parts of religion (p. 12.) And here, after: a formal ha- 
rangue upon the buſineſs of the underſtanding, and the end of our 
Creation, and that great caution. and circumſpection which he pro- 
feſſes to have obſerved in his enquiry after truth, or rather (as 
ſhould ſeem) to rivet himſelf in error, he tells us, (p. 13.) © that 
«+ though it is ſaid; by ſome, that Chriſtianity is grounded on na- 
« tural religion, and is an improvement of it; yet, after all that 
has been ſaid to exemplify it, or: that has been offered in proof 
4. of. it, I cannot poſſibly conceive, ſays he, how an entire and 
& perfect ſtruckure, (which is the: caſe: of natural religion) can be. 
« only a foundation: for a perfect. ſtructure; or ho-] a perfect re- 
4, Jigion- can; be improved; or. what is efſential to man, can be 
% but of {mall importance to him, in. ſoompariſon of what * 125 

0 peradded, and HG. his underftanditig/i is yy 7 8 
h nent wollot ivr. ado (49 108 0G), efONR 74k 50 } 1010; ? 
— our Deiſt cannot / [conceive How: a: perfect 2 95 can 
de a foundation; for: a perfect ſtructure, will he not therefore allow: 
3 that an rimperſoel: ſtrudure may become: a means for the 
foundation of one that is perfect ? The religion of reaſon and nature, 
1.4 uppaſe no. to call. gur attention not only to \nataral duties, 
ſtrictly, or abſirabiseiy called ſuch, but: fack, likewiſe as appear 
wo be revealed 3: that the latter therefore: may be added to the for. 
mer, I hope you will allow poſſible; and if iſo, that natural reli- 
gion was not the perfe# ſtructure, without: ſuch, addition, as with 
it. Fegſeclion is a term purely relative, and may therefore often 
| On a comparative iwperſedions That which will. direct a man 
© 3 new required of et is his ruſe pegſett His of 
a TOI >: 
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| nction; but wonld:'it .bealike:entire and perfect, where a more ex- 
tenſive obedicrice ſnould be demanded of him) Will it not neceſ- 
ſarily cail for ſome fuperadded notices and inſtructions, porportioned 
to tha ſuperaddetli duties? And may not hut was once eſential to 
bim, merely as un, be of ſmall importance to bim, when com- 
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| Havtig — to _ vs wich an Mr, il we are to 3 leer 


Ito a well grounde#'colfierick; that hat he aſſerts, is' moſt infalkibly 


true; and that his preſent fehtiments 12 very properly be « tertned 
« deiſm, as that impörts the religion of things, and fit of itinitant* | 


ing or many mean ing Words-Lof the heart, but not of the book; 
«-jt' is not nominal, but real deiſm, ſays he, 1 now intend; and 
« by which 1 would fain be underſtood to mean that religion! 
« which conſiſts of only ſuch doctrines and precepts, as appear to 
„have their ' fottedation' n reaſoit' and" natitte,“ (p. 13.) and then 
Having attemnpted to ſhew, that Chriſtianity"! is not that kind of re- 
ligion, he vouchſafes to tell us, as he is coming to the point, 
well knowing! that he was then evidently | the. fartheſt from it, 


when he ſeemed: endtavouring to be neareſt to it. And what after 


all 5s the point? Why, I-think, ſays he; that the grand foun- 
4 dation of the difference betwixt deifts, and the religious of all other 

« perſuaſions, is, whether any doctrine or precept, that has not its 
foundation apparently in reaſon and nature, can be of the eſſence 
& of religion, and with propriety” be be 17 7 to be a ws der doctrine 


der dane e ee 
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46 -D E 1/8 u not chf ut withotha 


that, or any other kind, and I. will not x 


Among the religious of all denominations, *the/Chriſtian : Furely 
pan de underſtood to make one. I would then gladly know of 
our author, 0% thoſe: Chriſtians are, who aſſert that doctrines and 
precepts; which have not their foundation apparently in reaſon and 
nature, are the eſſence of Chriſtianity ind, With propriety may be 


ſaid, to be a religious doctrine or precept ? Or 3uherein do they 


teach doctrines, that apparently have not their foundation in reaſon 


and nature? If he goes to the determination of councils and {y- 


nods, tis a chance, but he's right. And, yet, even then, be may be 


altogether as diſtant from the point in gehate, as were their anfalli- 
ble decifions too frequently from the truth. Search the Scriptures, 


and let me ſee him prove from thence, afangion.; to abſurdities, of 
onder at his treating them 
with fo little ceremony and reſpect. Fill he, can do that, be is ſight- 
ing with a ſhadow; and unleſs he is willing, or able, to argue from. 
the original ſenſe and general tenour of holy writ, he dictates 
with a mighty ill grace in the concerns of revelation. But to 


mere 465 trorm o B00 ad Rist blu T thin 5 
62] ane bg eannRob .dout yin Jo aſliltton 4 


cf The whole body of Chriſtians,\ ſays.qus,author, may be wor 


M ed under the two following. clafles;; 1. Thoſ who: maintain 


* that doctrines and practices which have no foundation in reaſon 


or mature, may be of the eſſence of zeligiqn ; d 24. Thoſe 


6 « wh o maintain that doctrines and practices, which do not .appa- 
« rently: appear (pray obſerve his. expreſſions, for they are in- 
4. comparably eupreſive) to be ſounded in nature and : reaſon, 
% may Jets! ang; be of the. eſſence, of religion... 


bl 17 1 ＋ c A DING: 17 *- 14 


„That we may, not, | "for, Want of method, pw pur — 8. 
diſtinet arrangement of Chriſtian writers, and the ſepfrate claſſes in 


which * has placed them, we will bring each of them under its 


Cz 


At tte! „ Proper 


Revicion of. Rt agon and Narusk. 475 


proper ſeparate examination. In order to wh TA it may be neceſ. 
ſary, in the firſt place, to take a view of the names of thoſe who 
make up the firſt claſs of Chriſtian: writers. And here, leſt you 
ſhould too haſtily expe#to ſee; it compoſed of all, or even any of 
fuch Chriſtian writers, as had obtained the greateſt reputation, both 
Jor found judgment and nervous reaſoning (p. 2.) I muſt charge you, 
as you value the credit and reputation of your author, to be ſati/- 
fied. with the ſingle, though fin gular teſtimony, of the all-fufficient 
Zynglins. One good evidence to a reaſonable; man, is as ſatiſ- 
factory a. as a thouſand. And he (the great Zynglius) is pleaſed, it 
ſcems, to affirm, « that God may, if he pleaſes, out of the vaſt 
„ ſovereignty of his will, command all that wickedneſs, which he 
has forbidden, and make it our duty; and alſo forbid all 
Ant e which he has en and wr it ſin to wal 
eh tt ans ns SN PH Gn i oO Rainy £3 ork 
: >The extraordinary Wee the doftine ul 0 It ĩs is jult as 
neceſſary for me to controvert; as ir was for our author to in- 
traduce city) and that is not at all jrunleſs he could proye, that lin 
that, is ſcomprebended the united ſenſe” of the whole body of Chriſ- 
tian writers. And, if that in fact is the caſe, how comes he to 
have; been fo ſparing in his {quotations ? I ſhould rather have ex- 
pected, be /wau'd triumphantiy have uſbrered i iii a ſew Erg lip di. | 
Vines, of ſound judgment and nerbaus rehfdn, tor have born his Zyn- 
glius company. But for Want of chis ſingle cireumſtance alone, 
what he has built on his f elaſs of Chriſtian: writers, xiſes hut to 
a moſt magnificent caſtle in the air. Let us ſee then, if he is more 
Happy and: ſucceſsful in his, Abe 241 n "0 1 anti BIA 
nb Vito 9251 ney to 12 no 1 \ WE 20110 toi) get 1g 2059 
4 4 Theſe Obriſtians ciſ the ee eee e eee with 
«6 « the deiſts, as to own, that God, hoc is infinite ir: knowlelgr, 
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66 N cannot poſſibly ad nor en any e 


«or precept, to be of the eſſence of religion. which is __ oY it t- 

6: W590 as not ub r remtg: ber. * TORE G. · . * by " _—_ n 
- This being 2 reflefion jut Aae common ent een 

Ausg. our author is pleaſed to make it the diſtinguiſhing 


charaQteviſtic of! the ſecond. claſs of Chriſtians; and, what is more, * 


to compliment it with the geifs ſolemn ſanction and approbation., 
And yet] no ſooner are they thus- happily and amicibly Joined 


together, than der weer 6 an rel but,” ſets thellh at 
once aſunder. B / £5 268 25. 1 99 ia Va 5 40 20 


. 
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£5546) They: agree © W's our > patties with the deiſts / inch tat 
„ God who 1s infinite in knowledge, and can never know tllings 


to be otherwiſe than they are in themſelves, cannot poſſtbly con- 


« ſider, nor. conſtitute any: doctrine or precept, to be of the eſſence 
«of religion, which is not fo in itſelf But then they agree, as 
the religion of nature thus abſolutely conſidered} and in ts fall 


L oxtent, is only known to Gbdz! if he: ſhould be pleaſed to make 


na ſupernatural revelation. of: ſuch. parts of that law to us, | which 
our unaſified:reaſowebuld never have diſcovered; ſuch a revelation 


5 «ought to be. gratefully: recoived;. and readily acknowledged. And 
e this, he tells us, we alledge to be the caſe of all ſpeculativey me- 


«© taphyfical, and fablime doctrines contained in the . Weh 
n err e nen 6 16. * ie ant te 
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And 3 let me PR lies chorebindiry in den db. Oe aus 
thor grants, that God cannot poſſibly conſider or conſtitute any doc- 
trine or precept to, be of: the: eſſence of religion; which is not ſo of 
itfelf:! why then ſhould weonot enge thoſe * to be of 
Ban the 


Ru4ac10x 


7 RA and Nature. . : 


* very eſſence of religion, which we ſuppoſe him actually to have 
conſidered, conflituted, and appointed ;—though they i be. even ſuch. 
things as our wnaſſified reaſon could not have diſcovered to have TY 
been fo. His firſt conceſſion ſuppoſes every thing appointed by God 

to be truly conſiſtent with religion, and conſequently, that it is in- 

conſiſtent with. the — of reaſon. and. e to nen what 

he Has nel @- 16. 1 b 10 


'\ 7 f „ oy | 


A1 oy lags: 31 ( e. the. aten! Chriſtans) g 80 e 
fil than all this: for they ſay, though no dactrine that has not 
* its. ſourdation-in reaſon and nature, can be truly a religious doc- 
e trine, yet doctrines that have fuch a foundation (though that does 
s not appear) may, if God pleaſes, be communicated to us, either 

by himſelf immediately, or mediately by his agents, without 
ce any reflection on, or rene to, e one of his attributes 
*, . a Gn „ 21 | r . Aide Sant 7 

ant Tf NEO 7 208 nl c ter fl 1? 

The unfairneſs of ah: * of e 3s, I. pre- 

5 "weigh obvious enough to every one, who thinks- not, or writes 
not, with the partiality of a deiſt. For all that the men of any, | 

importance in the great buſineſs of explaining ſcripture truths -in ” 

other words, all that the rational. divines have advanced on this ; 

point, is, that it is no argument of weak eredulity, or an irrational 

foundation for our faith, if in the general plan of revelation there 

are ſome. circumſtances nat revealed, which lie beyond- the racli 

of our enquir 1es,;—that-. things 5 in lis I reſpect may be means; 

prehenfible, and yet not incompatible: with reaſon, or the purport. 

of revelation. The errors and ahſurdities which either paper y or! 

enthuſiaſm may have unwarrantably ingrafted on Chriſtianity, and: 

which have in reality no foundation in reaſon and nature, aſſett 

nat 59 origival and-real. merit of the _ and it muſt be igno-: 
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* twixt rational Chriſtians and deiſts, will, without any farther 


claring, in as expreſs terms as can be imagined, that if 'Chriftians 


344 
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But paſſing by the nnn here * by our author to Popery, 


WY * 1 8 1 0 RY n 


obne ef. doaiight Enavery ih a writer, ids lay heit w. 1 
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But having): ſo very juſtly an bes red the caſe in Gift 75 
milan between u and deiſts; obſetye the concluſibn he 'as juſtly 
and judiciouſſy draws from it. The difference, ſays he, be“ ; 


trouble, be pc mo this decke er whi . Une ay 


monly called the Leet ate ol Mette ifa, dana 
+ revelation from God: to mankind, — be plainly and clearly made ; 
appear to be ſo; and therefore the material ! queſtion” deper 
upon. the proof that is to be made by Chriſtians, 'that 'the Serip- 
« tutes/ are a divine revelation,” and the very word of God.. For 
if that point be proved, ſays he, the controverſy is at an end, 
« there being no true deiſt that will heſitate a moment to allow, 
« that what God ſaith, is truth (p. 16, 17, 18.).” | Whieh'is de- | 


can but once prove to us, that the Seriptures are really of divine 
original and authority, we deiſts Will abſolntely arquieſce in all 
thoſe: doctrines which are deduced from them; even though the, 


Ale chen you ſee the ider reſolution! of a Geil. If you 
will not ſufſer him to enjoy ini peaee the maxims of infidelity and 
deiſm, he will, rather than become a true Chriſtian, be content to! 
be a Papiſt or enthuſiaſt. For who but ſuch as 70 pretend to- 
ground the obligation of believing things not founded in reafon and . 
the nature of things, on any pretended authority from holy writ? 


i . . enthu- 


RETITC ION of REASON and Natuas. 51 
enthuſiaſm, and ſuperſtition, let us attend him in his enquiry 


into the aſſerted authority of Scripture, which he promiſes to carry 
on with the utmoſt impartzality. 


-6 Alas; alas! ſays he, Bec wo have a ſurpriſing inſtance of the 
want of unanimity among Chriſtians, where it ſeems to be ſo pe- 
« culiarly requiſite, that without it, they muſt not only expect to 
e fail of convincing deiſts of the truth of their cauſe, but alſo ren- 
« der it a doubtful point, whether they are rationally convinced of 
« the truth of it themſelves. For if we begin with the Roman Ca- 
6 tholicks, who have vaſtly the advantage 1 in point of numbers, and 
« plainly aſk them, how know you the Scripture to be the 
« word of God They anſwer, by the teſtimony of the church 
n | 


Now I would venture to appeal to any man of common ſenſe 
and underſtanding, whether the Popiſh method of proving the ſenſe 
of Scripture, from the implicit teſtimony. of their church, is of any 
| weight! in our author's arguments, for diſproving the Scriptures to 
be the word of God. ' Nay, he acknowledges, that the weakneſs 
and abſurdity of this method of proof has been ſo fully ſhewn by 
' ſome eminent Proteflants, as to render it perfectly needleſs for deiſts 
to make any repetition of what 1 is ſo generally known and approved 
"I 19.). What a trifler then, even from his own confeſſion, is 
our worthy friend the Deiſt? But now for the principal anſwers 
vouchſafed to us by Protęſtants. Why the one part, ſays he, 
| maintain, that they are known to be the word of God by them- 
*« ſelves, to thoſe only whoſe eyes the ſpirit of God is pleaſed in a 
60 diſtinguiſning manner to open, to perce ive the certain charac- 
« ters of divine truths in them (p. ib.). Another ſort maintain, 
that they are known, and will manifeſtly appear to be the word 
a B b | 6&6 of 


$2: 7 D rs Mu nat const tent with” the 


of God by themſelves, upon, an honeſt ieee of. mere na- 
6. tu al reaſon, to any man who ſhall. impartially exerciſe it about . | 
„them "up Os: 


Now as afreſh. inſtance of our Deiſt's uſual impartiality and ho- 
neſt method of reading ſuch Chriſtian writers, as ſhould be found 
70 obtain the greateſt reputation. for ſound judgment and nervous read- 
ing, (p. 2.) we have, in ſupport of his charge, againſt the one fart 
of Proteſtant divines, a quotation here from the authority of 
one Mr. Pemble. And concluding, 1 preſume, at laſt, that one 
ſingle advocate in. ſome. caſes is better than none at all, be deter- 
mined, as the Tillotſons, the Sharps, Sc. were council retained. on 
the other ſide, boldly to riſk his fate on the weight and authority 
of Mr. Pemble*. 


Well then, it. appearing moſt unqueſtionab) 7 true, from Abe 
Mr. Pemble has advanced, natwithſtanding what, all the great 
men have to ſay to the contrary; that. we know the Scrip- - 
*«. tures. to be the word of . God, by. themſelves, , is an, anſwer 


<« of a party of Proteſtants to the queſtion. above how : know . 
you the Scriptures to be the word of God? The Roman Catio- 
lics an their turn, fays our author, reply, that Scripture is deli- 
6 livered to moſt Proteſtants. by tranſlations. from men, who by 
« their contrary tranſlations, have proved themſelves fallible ; there- 


«. fore granting. that the originals. be true, the tranſſations may be 5 


„Mr. Pemble, in his treatiſe of grace and faith ſays, We Kube the Seriptures are 
the word of God by themſelves, the ſpirit of God opening our eyes to ſee thoſe natural 
1 and lively characters of divine truth which are imprinted on thoſe ſacred volumes. 
But how (he aſks a little after) does the Holy Ghoſt reveal unto us the truth of Scrip- 
ture? (He anſwers) By removing thoſe impediments that hinder, and beſtowing thoſe 
graces, illuminations, and ſanctification, that make us capable of this knowledge. 


| (Vis our author, p. 19 20.) Vid. alſo Dupin' 8 Biblioth. Eeelei. Author. . 


6. far 
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46 5 edel at van) en ane ban e hot true oy: and Which 


16 TOR 
w ug that fie b you be the bell and, mo adele evi- 
Gee eee * alterations in language, are, as our Deiſt avers, 
« unavoidable (p. 21% ;“ muſt there therefore - of  courle be no 
duch thing as true language! —But ſays he, in reply, . As they 
* might poſſibly be corrupted by tranſcribers, and we cannot be ' 
e certain that they were not, the Seriptures, in thoſe latter | 
e ages, cannot be proved to be the word of Gad, by themſelves, 
„ Foy ſhall we know them to be ſo by their own teſtimony 
46 concerning themſelves, .or by the reaſonableneſs and apparent 
truth of each and all the doctrines he PRs contained in them? 
en. | eee tre bogs 5 
AFN by: the er Scriptiar ic) concerving W out au- 
thor had meant nothing more than a teſtimony ariſing from the rea- 
ſonableneſs of their doctrines and precepts, 1 would aſk him, whe- 
ther the reaſonableneſs of a doctrine is not one of the- ſtrongeſt, 
though not the /ole argument to be expected in ſupport of its cre- 
dibility and authority? « Well, but ſays he, the aſſurance of the 
„ infallibility and inſpiration of the ſeveral authors of thoſe books 
el called the Bible. is the very point in queſtion, and requires to 
„be prove Here again he ſubjoins this very ſhrewd remark, 
(as if it wy been point of univerſal diſpute among Chriſ- 


tians) that its own teſtimony, eee itſelf, can be no proper 
2 de (e- a2.) | | 


| He i IS in too, great 2 hurry to aſk us, whether we. have: or have | 
not any other proof of the inſpiration of the authors of thoſe books 
Called the Bible, than what ariſes from its own teſtimony con- 


- xerning themſelves, well knowing that we have many : for one of 


Bb2 which 


34 Dai aM not confiſtent ih ub d 


which I muſt refer you to a note below *, leſt I ſhould] loſe. fight 
of our Deiſt in his haſty tranſition to the ſecond kind of proof 
of the divine authority of the holy Scriptures, vis, the reaſonable- 

neſs and apparent truth of each of its doctrines and precepts reſpec- 

tively. This, ſays he, is not ſo much as pretended by thoſe Pro- 
* teſtants, whoſe anſwer we are now particularly | conſidering.” 

Well, and how can we help it if it is not? Are the ſuppoſed 
abſurdities of one claſs of men to be placed to the account of 
the whole body of Chriſtian writers ?---As well may we aſſert, 
that there is no ſuch thing in the world as right reaſon, be- 
cauſe our author, whilſt he pretends to eſpouſe it, ſhews ſo OE of 
it in his weigags: But to ee 10 fee erf 20 0 55 
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4 7. * G. e. Me. Penble) n mere morality, and the bare ex- 
< erciſe of our natural powers in matters of religion, altogether in- 
« effectual with regard to ſal vation: things beyond morality, and 
« out of the verge of human reaſon, they are ſo well aſſured are 
« not to be acquired by reaſon, that they aſcribe the acquiſition 'of 
166 * them a day to he ee of the 1 Ghoſt G. 25% Do 


| to $3.01 ate n 

te Not to inſt upon 1 3 which might be aledged wich great ftrength 
and cogency of reaſon ; that compleat ſyſtem of morals, Which gives ſo great a luſtre 
to their writings is, I chink, a ſufficient proof that the Evangeliſts, and the reft of 
the ſacred penmen of the New Teſtament, were divinely inſpired ; 'tis true indeed, 
there is ſcarce any one precept therein contained, but what may be met with in the 
writings of the heathen philoſophers, but then they are ſo detached from one another, 
and ſo deſtitute of a proper ſanction to enforce them, and are ſo defaced by a monſtrous 
heap of abſurdities, which are delivered along with them, that they fall far ſhort of 
that perfection which ought to be expected, to make them come home to men's pur- 
poſes, and render them of general uſe, Whereas, in the Scriptures, all the doc- 
trines are ſummed up in a plain and eaſy manner, and in a ſmall compaſs, free from 
any embarraſs, and at the ſame time that they exhibit to us. a full rule of. duty to 
God, our neighbour, and ourſelves, have all the authority that either reaſon or reve- 
lation can give to recommend them, and are. enforced by ſuch proper ſanctions, as 
muſt neceſſarily have a great weight upon every ſober and well diſpoſed mind. 
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they ſo? and what then? Do they (viz. that body of Proteſtants 
repreſented by Mr. Pemble) declare, that mere morality, or the bare 
exerciſe of our natural powers in matters of religion, is altogether 
ineffectual, with regard to ſalvation ? Why then give me leave, if 
you pleaſe, to explain the meaning of that declaration. It is this ; 
viz. that mere morality, i. e. that kind of morality which is falſly 
called ſuch—a morality which would exclude revelation from the 
religion of right reaſon, the morality in fact of deiſts, that ſuch 
kind of morality will be ineffectual to ſalvation. A truth to 

which, I myſelf can very readily ſubſcribe; as will, I believe, 

every rational divine you can name me,—and not only this, but 

they will agree with Mr. Chandler, that * the religion of Chriſt 
* muſt be underſtood, before it can, or ought to be believed, and 
« that it muſt be proved to be a conſiſtent and rational | religion, be- 
5 fore a man can be under any obligation to receive it.“ 


"When 3 our author took upon — to aſſert, from the 
one example of Mr. Pemble, that This is not ſo much as pretended 
by any eſtabliſhed body of divines (p. 23.), and that none but ſuch 
as Mr. Chandler were ſo rational as to maintain that opinion, he does 
not do juſtice to the church of England clergy. If they declare 
that a man muſt be ſupernaturaly illuminated, in order to perceive 
the characters of divine truth in the holy Scriptures, what more do 

they mean, than that a man muſt cheriſh in his breaſt ſomething 
ſuperior to the too natural diſpoſitions and bias of an infidel ; ſome- 
thing more than the ſuggeſtions of pride, prejudice, and partiality 
(which too uſually uſurp the ſovereignty of right reaſon) to Judge 
rightly of the truth of revelation. 

Nor 18 Chillingworth, as our author would inſinuate, the only 
great man among the ſeveral patrons of Chriſtianity, who cares to 
own that © natural reaſon is the only true judge in thoſe contro- 
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5 Mr. 12. ſays, that without the acdc and ule 81 reaſon, men 
cannot be able to diſtinguiſh divine revelation from diabolical i im- 


: poſtures . 9. 


* 8 


Mr. "Habs, Seki of the laity 5f the fecond century, rd 
That one great cauſe of error was, that the people, through och 
and blind obedience, examined not the things that were taught, but 
like beaſts of burden, patiently couched down, and dane ap 
underwent whatever their. ſuperiors laid" uþon t them +. IN 


ire 
14 4 


Mr. Bullock Fas, cc 1 I cannot depend upon the back wen of 


reaſon, how can I be aſſured that any doctrine is a revelation from 

God? If I receive it without conſulting my reaſon, then for aught 
1 know, it may be an impoſture, and I am erer way as Tiable to 
embrace an error as the baker, ht 7 


Biſhop 7 aylor has well obſerved, "tis reaſon that is the bose and 
fathers, 5 en tradition and K the evidence $f: ay le 


Mr. Chillingworth, Archbiſhops Tillotſon and 40 l Biſhops Bur- 
net and Vi lkins, Dr. Scott, and indeed all our ableſt divines agree, 
that we ought to make uſe of our reaſon, to inform us of che truth 


of any pretended revelation, and to enable us to underſtand the doc- 


trines which it teaches, Tow ſee then, that by the united teſtimony 


Vid. Locke.on human underſtanding vol. II. chap, 18, 
Y Vid. Halt's tra of ſchiſm. | 
I; Vid. Bullect's ſermons, p. 19. 


9 Lib. I. chap. 2. 


— 
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of” men of the greateſt reputation for ſound learning, Sc. that rea- 
ſon was never meant to be excluded from our enquiries into 
either the ſubject matter or authority of revelation, Nor does it 
appear, that even what we call ſupernatural matters, or, what 


ſeems to us to come from Scripture as ſuch, are incapable. of being 


examined and judged by that rule. for ſupernatural matters 
6. are what our author charges us with believing,. upon Scrip- 
ture authority (p. 24.). 1 admit the charge, and let the Deiſt 
wake from it what advantages he can.— Why, /ays he, mat- 


ters ſupernatural. are incapable of an examinination by natural rea- 
4 ſon, and therefore are incapable of being apparently reaſonable, . 


Dor being approved of as ſuch,” by. our reaſoning _ faculties, 


0. 0 


If mere confident aflertions were equivalent to real argument, 
I know not who would merit more, as a writer, than our au- 
thor=-Supernatural matters, ſays he, are incapable of an examina- . 
tion by natural reaſon. But wherefore ? Why muſt. it neceſſarily 
be beyond the reach of natural reaſon, to acquieſce in the doctrine 


and declaration of truths which were once ſupernatural; i. e. beyond the ; 


| conception or invention of the original. ſtrength of reaſon ?—Truths 
which i lie out of the reach of human conception, of which ſort 


there are undoubtedly. not a few, are, and will be ſupernatural till 


revealed. But will it therefore follow, that do ien diſcovered they 


become not objects of our natural reaſon and examination? What : 
I was not able to diſcover of myſelf (and all men were once upon 


the ſame footing, with reſpect to ſome particular t truths with which 


they were afterwards made acquainted) was ſurel 7 a ſupernaturg 5 


diſcovery to me, when made by another perſon; and cannot my 


reaſon, do you think, enable me to determine rightly concerning ü 


7 127. 3 


the truth, falſhood, or probability, of that with which I. was thus 


Iherraluraly made acquainted? ö 
And 
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58 „ 511 not confiſtent with the 


And our Deiſt, will he dare to ſay, chat even Chillingeoorth, 


and our other rational divines are grav elled, when they come to 
the diſcuſſion of this, what he calls, unmanageable point; and at a 
loſs to prove that the Scriptures are known to be the word and 
revelation of God, upon an honeſt inveſtigation of mere natural rea- 
| ſon? (p. 25.) And ſhall he, with a ſheer, talk of a thing being 
5 what it is, and more than it 1s at the ſame time? And of a man's 
having the underſtanding of a man, and yet diſcerning what is out 
« of the reach of human intellectual faculties to perceive (p.2.)?* Why 
muſt the evidence of ſupernatural truths conſidered as above (and 


what other kind of ſapernaturals are there, but mere contradictions 


and inconfiſtencies, which our church abſolutely eifclaims?) why 


muſt the evidence of ſupernatural truths, really and 1 in fact ſuch, be 


neceſſarily out t of the reach of human inveſtigation ? 


But not to dwell any longer on the evidence ariſing from the 


_ miternal characters of the divine Pages, let us hear what our Deiſt 
would object to thoſe external ones, prophecies and miracles. - 
Y 6c Theſe, he thinks, even when we have reckoned up all the pro- 
4 phecies given by Sybils, Fews, or Chri iſtians, or miracles at any 
c time wrought, fall vaſtly ſhort of affording the proof or ſat 57 
faction to be expefted. For they never, he ſays, can prove, that 
. collection of tracts, commonly called the Bible, were written 


« by the perſons reſpectively whoſe names they bear; that the 
&« Deity immediately dictated to, and impreſſed upon the mind of 
* each writer, the ſubject matter contained therein, effectually re- 
« ſtraining each one from mixing his own conceptions with what 


„had been thus diftated to him; and that theſe books have been 


* faithfully tranſmitted from their original copies, down to us 
„without any corruption, alteration, addition, or diminution ; and 


* then if prophecies and miracles fall ſhort of proving theſe points, 


„ which moſt er they do, then conſequently they fall equally 
on ſhort 


* 


Re1icion of. Rx ASO and Narbxx. 59 


„ ſhort of proving the Seriptures . be a divine revelation, and me 
A. os eee lh | Y 5 e | | } 


e now with what 515 72 ſegacity our Dei emp Wy 
reaſon away the anthority of holy writ. ' Becauſe the divine original 
of the ſeriptures cannot be proved by a medium, by which ik was 
never intended it ſhould be proved, therefore it is not capable of 
being proved at all. He ſuppoſes that miracles and prophecies given 
forth by Chriſtians, Jews, and Sybils, are urged to prove, in the 
firſt place, that the Scriptures were written by the very perſons 
whoſe names they bear; and ſecondly, that theſe perſons were in- 
ſpired, and infallible in every word they wrote. Now if that be 
the caſe, he can ſurely produce ſome prophecies given forth by Jews, 
Sybils, and Chriſtians, and miracles ſomewhere wrought, to which 
Chriſtians refer, as what were expreſſly given or done for that very 


end. Till he does * his * is ee e ene and 
N wo 


But if he means to 8 wat ebe aduall y Aua hed, and 
miracles really: known to be worked by thoſe very perſons under 
whoſe names the Scriptures are ſaid to be wrote, have, added to the 
intrinſic merit of the doctrines they enforce, a rational claim to our 
attention, he ſuppoſes the very fact. And if evidences ſo confirma- 
tive of their authenticity ſtamp not conviction i in his breaſt, we may 
reaſonably- conclude that he would not be convinced, though one 
ſhould riſe {rom the dead to atteſt it. And though miracles and prophe- 
cies do fall ſhort of proving that theſe books have been faithfully tranſ- 
mitted from. their reſpective original copies down to us, without any 
corruption, alteration, addition, or diminution, What is that to his 
purpoſe, unleſs he can prove that they ever were appealed to for 
that end? e ai and integrity, a are 5 the uſual requiſites 


Cee o: 10 accom: 


' ©. = Da Is M not» conſiſtent 225 be 
| rand for the diſcovery” and removal of any difficulties of 
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| the genere 
reyelation, we ſhould be careful to diſtinguiſh rightly the nan from 
the winiſſer of revealed truths, the hiſtorian from the prophet; nor 
expect inſpiration where inſpiration 3 is out of the queſtion. Some 
| things. are propofed to us in. Scripture, as neceſſary objects of our 
Jaith; ſome more eſpecially for proper guides to our moral prac- 
tice, Of the firſt ſort, are thoſe particulars which the prophets and 


- 


this kind, to which the Scriptures in common with other writings 


may reaſonably be preſumed to be ſubject. And had our Deiſt poſ- 
ſeſſed an equal ſhare of the latter, with his perhaps Juſt pretenſions 
to the /ormer of thoſe- qualifications, he would not have funk thus 


low in the 2/0 of. LY amd as a e on nreveale walks 


wi of 


We Dei RVA very guter to 12 BA Adi we Pays firſt 


prove every title of the writings of the Old and New 'Teftament 
to be penned by iminediate inſpirstion, and that the penmen deliver 
to us nothing but what, was actually dictated to them by the Deity, 
ere we can pretend to recommend thoſe books to the world, as an 
c ſtabliſhed repoſitory of wrden, 1 ws Ig let me dell W was 


beben ve ner ee 


. » 4 , 15 0 1 4 8 * Ls 1 1, 


0 5 infallible refimory he FR RES writers 8 t | 
and did afterwards give to the truth of the particular facts they re- 
late, is ſufficient to give them credit as authors, with every impar- 
tial reader and enquirer; even allowing them, at the ſame time, 
| fallibility of nature as men. In order to do juſtice to 


apoſtles received, by either an articulate ſound from Heaven, or by 


viſions and other ſupernatural appearances, or by ; prophetic ſuggei- 
tions of the divine ſpirit; the truth of which they either ſealed with 


their blood, or confirmed by extraordinary miracles. Nor will it 


be at all difficult to diſtinguiſh truths advanced upon the authority 


. | of 


| Rectoion! of RON nnd Nara. Gt 
of ia pirction, and thoſe which are recommended only on the 


foot of reflection aud ene nn. ride or as matters merely 
hiſtorical. 


The ſacred writers, by a more ſerious and ſincere examination 
into the real truth of things, added to the many extraordinary 
lights they from time to time received, furniſh out to us a more 
noble treaſure of uſeful doctrines and maxims, chan are to be drawn 
from the moſt elaborate reſearches of other men, the obſervance of 
which they enforce by the diſcovery of many important truths - 
fernatural—truths not attainable by natural reaſon, which, and 
which alone; were the ſubject of their inſpiration. Out of the 
four Evangeliſts, two of them were eye and ear witneſſes of what 
they relate, vis. St. Matthew and St. John. Did they need in/di- 
ration, do you think, to make them write as honeſt men? HH ſo, 
a man is a fool to believe one word of Eugliſp, Greek," or Roman 
hiſtory? The two others wrote confeſſedly by the eG äbnb and in- 
ſtruction of St. Peter and St. Paul; and were equally: capable of 
writing: with hiftorical honeſty and integrity, as the former.” 80 
that it is not ſo neceſſary for the credibility of Seripture ſtory, as 
our author would inſinuate, that the ſubject matter of it in ge- 
Adrak ſhould be impreſſed on the minds of each writer; and every 
thing cherein a be / the ar 8 on immediate r 
Tatzan: i OTH un 1 Ch LEE e mo bd > 63 | 
| According t to our preſent tranſlation indeed, it is ſaid, all Scrip- 
ture 1s given oy inſpiration, and is profitable for dofirine, &c. 
2 Tim. chap. in. v. 16. The pointing of the words, as they ſtand 
in moſt, if not all editions, proves againſt it. naca Ypern, Jeon - 
veug0G, 60e Oeonveug og here is put in appofition only ; and 
xn}; inftead of et, is to be rendered etiam, with . underſtood, and 
. 25 C 2 | then 


* % 4 


* 


62 Ds not confiftent with the 


then ie ole is at once made clear, | and will run düst ſerip» 
wre, given by ite ice is even profitable for doficine, Ons 50800 


hone 196 
* 


The Apoſtle's meaning from which n is, that all "Eg 
given by inſpiration, i. e. every prophetic part of Scripture, every 
prophecy, given, or declaration made by thoſe ſeveral inſpired teachers 
and prophets, is a memento to our rational and moral eondudt; 
and when conſidered with due attention, beenden waren for doc- 
ine, for nee for correction, Se. 4 058 55 

But to return. . * Our Deiſt cinnot conceive how plain and o. 
" vious truths can be revealed, in a miraculous: and ſupernatural | 
manner (ib.).” And where, I would aſk, is it required of him 
chat he ſhould ? What more is propoſed to our belief, than that 
ſome plain and obvious truths (truths which are the immediate ob- 
ject of even natural reaſon and religion) are in the ſacred writings 
.enforced by ſome other ſupernatural doctrines, i. e. doctrines ſo _ 
ſupernaturally made known to us, that reaſon alone could not 
naturally have attained to the knowledge e of them Such as God's 
ereating, with a view of hereafter Judging the world by Fe Jeſus Chriſt, 
his ſending that very divine perſon among us, who one day is to 
be our judge, to be firſt our teacher and inſtructor, that by his life 
and converſation he might approve himſelf a complete pattern of 
virtue and holineſs here, and by his death and reſurrection, give 4 


I chat he came to n to us a a to et bliſs reared 


Are be lia would aſk, :ntelligible AdArines, -« or are dey not? 
And may . or FAN! Wy not be admitted into our: creed, with- 


wy” For the n and unenactueſs of Seriptar ſtile, dk ail readers 
vide Dr. Brockleſby, p. 20. to 26. 


out 


— 
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out offering any Glolener to our underſtanding Let me, for the 

preſent, ſuppoſe our Deiſt to anſwer in the affirmative, and to ad- 

mit that they are worthy and valuable truths, deſerving our ut- 
moſt veneration. But what then? It cannot appear to me, 

&« ſays he, that they were therefore miraculouſly- and ſupernaturally 
«revealed becauſe in the fr/t pl ace, they have not been proved to 
« be ſo; and ſecondly, becauſe they are to be diſcovered to be what 

« they are by the human TI in. 1. the OY: ww na- 

on: een wean mene 1 E 8 

[12633] 137 ie 3044 +1 | | 

-Horw'T muſt lay beider you another inſtance of our Deiſt's great: 
talent for ſophiſtry and falſe reaſoning, and his dexterity too in ſub- 

ſtituting ſplendid nonſenſe in the room of real argument. In the 
firſt place, notbing is: to be admitted in proof of-revelation, but 

vrhat meets with our Dees ſolemn ſanction. Secondly, Things 

cannot be diſcovered to be what they are, by our underſtanding 
and the ordinary and natural uſe of our faculties, if they were at 

hrſt made known to the world in a miraculous and ſupernatural 
nanner. His reaſoning thus on this point, I. impute to his con- 

founding the nature of revealed truths, with the manner of their 

being conveyed. He imagines that every truth muſt be in fact, ſu- 

pernatural, i. e. not capable of being known to be what it is, by the 

natural uſe of our reaſoning faculties, even when diſcovered, pro- 

vided it was made known in a manner ſupernatural. He that ſees 

not into the fallacy of this deduction, muſt be but little alte to 

judge of the ger of * en at all. 


| 


But nee * to all the 3 and unintelligible: parts 
« of Scripture, they are the ſame, ſays our Deift, as if they were not 
«6. written, as to any good purpoſe that can be ſerved. by them; and te 
« ſuppoſe that they give forth unintelligible inſtructions and pro- 
«6. poſitions-to his creatures, is to prove God, in fact; a mere zrifler,” 
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dit of which the very life and ſoul of infidelity. ſeemed principally 


64 D841 5 17 conſiſtent, with bie 5 


If by ROE unintelligible propoſitions, our bei . 


things only whoſe manrer and form of exiſtence are unintrlligihle, 


let him but conſider, how many myſteries, there are of that kind 


in the ſyſtem of natural religion; and then judge, whether any but 


ſuch arrant triflers as himſe;f will pretend: ta oppoſe them to the pre» 


judice of fevelation, Whether er no any other unintelligible pro- 


poſitions have the pretended ſanction of revelation, I may perhaps 


enquire, as I go along with our Deiſt's anſwer! to. a reply to be 


author of Chriſtianity not founded on argument 5 which ſeems princi- 


pally to have been the occaſion of this very extraordinary treatiſe. 


The reaſon for it is very obvious. Thet being a book, on the Se- 


to depend, it was neceſſary that an anſwer ſo apparently concluſive, 
ſhould not paſs upon the world, without meeting ſomewbere with 
an attempt, at leaſt, . towards a reply. But how diſpraportioned our 
Deiſt's abilities are to his endeavours, to G verturn the ſound rea- 


ſoning of Dr. Benſon, we ſhall cafily ſee. by the few. — ob 


ſervations, which I offer not in the leaſt; in dofence or vindication of 
the latter, (for he ſtands in no need of any) but to pes e the groſs 
ſophiſtry of the former. The Doctor ſpeaks truth, boneſty, and in · 
tegrity in every page, and flaſhes un willing conviction even in the 
face of our Deiſt, as appears from the various ſubterfuges to which 
ant is forced to en nnn 11 1 4 W EY 
$3075 þ n Hi NWotiz bro nr 21 1 

k Hirkng beth. alerted, that, the: vaticinal di dines re all W 
al hold faſt that which is good, and that what: is guod in all caſes 
may readily be diſtinguithed from what is evil *, « the inference 
e which our ſagacious author drawstherefrom; is, chat ad in mere 
matters of morality, only reaſon can readily diſtinguiſſi what 18 
6« uy good. from "what * e f. evil nc Warns: only 


U 0 
8696 1 
4 © 


* Vid. bac eee &: Chriſtian ee p- 


9 can, 
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E can, he lays, according to this way of arguing, be caſes of im- 
„ portance, that is; with regard to the favour of God and eternal 
« falvation (p.-31.)” Here our Deiſt thinks he has drawn ſueh a 
concluſion from his antagoniſt's mode of reaſoning,” as muſt neceſ- 
fafily. bring him under difficulties inſurmountable; and diſable . 
; IE Ou: matters of n to be matters of i 1 82 IM e 


e 


But 1 3. aſk, ther. it is not t the l . of” the - 
bole body of rational divines, that morality is one principal: end 
of | Chriſtianity ? And if ſo, muſt not the means conducive to that 
end, ſuch as are its articles of faith and poſitive precpts, de pro- 
portionably important too? (vide ſupra p. 45.) And can you, I 
would aſk, ſeparate with any manner of propriety a belief of truths 
revealed by the immediate direction of God, (and not natural ob- 
jects, perhaps, of our notice) from the catalogue of moral duties? 
But “ how, ſays the Deiſt, does it. appear, that the grand artieless 
3 of Obriſtianity, when they are now no more to be. judged of by 
« human powers, than they were before to be found out by them, 
« are matters of importance? And how can things with propriety 
14 « be faid to be revealed to the human race, of which man has no 
« „ faculty « of forming an AR; idea or nm reid (p. 34). 1 4 


0 lake gave oclafion to this query, was, an inflenation tb wi 
out the Scripture, reaſon, or men's natural faculties, would never 
have found out many things that are revealed in the Bible *. It 
may be true, that many things revealed to us in the Goſpel, ' could 
not have been ſound out by the unaſſiſted powers of human reaſon; 
but as I obſerved before (p. 90.) no concluſion can be drawn from 
thence, that now they are diſcovered, they become not objects of 
our examination and . Till this can was * hos A". 


* Vid, Ben. p. 90» 91. 1 77 
cay1l. 
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| cavil falls ingloriouſly to the ground. But then,” ſays he, „ to 
1 N [6 talk of a revelation of things to man, in aid of reaſon, which | 
| % though eaſily underſtood, yet reaſon cannot diſcover any proper 
Ea a uſe that can be made of them, is alike abſurd and contradictory. 
= But ſo abſurd and contradictory a declaration is this, ſays he, 
| 1 . « that God will Judge the world by Jeſus. Chriſt. This, ſays he, 
4 does not appear to have any foundation in reaſon or nature ; . 
| 1 A 4 nor is there any principle or premiſes from whence they may be 
I « drawn. God will judge the world in righteouſneſs, and i it is a 
matter of indifference to the creature by whom. And as reaſon 8 
1 N . „ cannot make any improvement of this doctrine, how can it be 
= n faid, with . deeper or truth, chat it was en in aid 
Becauſe a deiſt can ks no improvement of this dofrine, 3 is it 
— evident that no body elſe can? or that what be himſelf | 
1 : may advance on that head, does actually proceed from the ſug- | 
= geſtions of reaſon, and not rather from ſome principle which beſt 
; ſuits him, for the preſent, to ſubſtitute 3 in its room? Is s it not ſome 
| confirmed prejudice, ſome inveterate obſtinacy lying 1 in the way | be- 
tween reaſon and conviction, which hinders kim from reaping that 


advantage from the declaration of Go 4 4 50 aging, te world, I 
me nn _ he _ 1 
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4 Admitting | it to be a truth, that God will judge * world by 

« Jeſus Chriſt, of what more conſequence to the world in general, . 

_ « fays he, is the knowledge of this truth, than that there being a a 
= | cc burning mountain in the kingdom of Naples, is an advantage 
| | « to the people of England? Then this is a juſt objection, ſays he, 
1 6. againſt the divinity of this doctrine, becauſe it is greatly impro- 
q 4 bable, that God ſhould 8 ee to acquaint the world 


with 
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4? „with this, or any other truth, the knowledge of Which man- | 
ou. kind wou do N as well without (p. 15.).“ 


hors cannot t be required plainer in of YN defperate ſtate of our 
Deiſt's cauſe, than are the mean artifices to which he thinks it neceſſary 8 
to have recourſe for its fupport. Like a fox well nigh run down 
-by his purſuers, and unable any longer to truſt to a fair and ope en 

chace, he begins to practiſe at laſt all the little ſhifts and doubles 

he can make, to protract, though but for a moment, the fate he 
| ſees unhappily approaching. Had this eircurnſtance of God's judg- 
ing the world by Yeſus Chriſt been omitted, and nothing more 
had been obſer ved concerning the difiribution of rewards and punijh- 
ments in another ſtate, than that Gack a ſtate would one time or 
another commence—how natural would it have been for men to 
have enquired how it came to paſs, that revelation, the principal 
| buſineſs and boaſted merit of which is its making diſeoveries not 
attainable ſolely by reaſon, ſhould yet leave us ſo much in the 
Kah © as 18 here {uppoled, i in a matter of ſuch great moment? 


The time b When, the manner — and the perſon by N this 
grand affair is at laſt to be conducted, are circumſtances. of informa 
tion, which every right reaſoner would naturally have expected 
from revelation; nor do I believe, that even the deiſts would have 
been the laſt to have complained of ſuch deficiency, —And if ſuch 
be their hardened inſenſibility and in gratitude, as that inſtead of its 
being à motive to their praiſe and thankſgiving, they make this ſo 
material a diſcovery an additional argument to ſupport them in their 
preſumptious infidelity — I judge them not, — there is one chat 
| judgeth,—even that ſame Jeſus whom they Ys ok 


As for thoſe TE propoſitions; Ee our Deiſt has trade 


with ſuch an air of ſolemnity and importance, it may be but 125 
175 D d tice 
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ice to him, and to the reader, to tranſcribe them, that the latter 
may make what advantage from them he can (p. 37, 38, 39, 40. *. ) 
1 own, that I thought eleven out of the twelve might have been 
| | ſpared, and that the laſt was the only one that afforded matter for 
6 | conſideration. But this I leave to your confideration,  whilſt' I 
haſten to enquire into that, which our author ſeemed to intend as 
a corollary to all the reſt, which is this. All other means, fays 
«, he, / (beſides reaſon) for ' procuring happineſs, that either have, 
are, or may be deemed neceſſary, and made uſe of as ſuch, by 3 
ce e Pagans, Chriſtians, | ne or r are urinatural 
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Js W 605 
| * r. That he firſt Ents of all things i» is a N not ny of 99 moſt boundle 
power; but alfo of the moſt unlimited and perfect reaſon or underſtanding. 

2. That in nature, there is the right and the wrong, of every caſe that can poffibly 
exit, or reſult from the infinitely various poſitions and modifications of either ſimple 
or complex ideas, propoſitions, or things, at leaſt, of all thoſe Caſes t] that right. and 
wrong can poſhibly be relative to. e 03 ene Wo 

3. It may fairly be preſumed, that infidite, reaſon is alone capable of gifting 
unerringly,, | betwixt right : and wrong, in all aps rx of yt. infinite variety of 


1111 


caſes that ever has, does, or can poſſihly exiſt. 


4. How far each individual of the human ſpecies' can, or ry 1 in reaſon and e quity 
be expected, to go in conformity to the immutable laws of rectitude in judgment and 
in practice, is probably only known to God; and as we cont, 8 o we oypght 
not to preſume to determine concerning . 

5: How deficient ſoever we are in the. Lainkdae W of each others intellec- 
tual abilities and moral conduct, much more of the abſtract. nature and perfections 8 
of God; yet we are in general, as certain as we are of the exiſtence of ſuch a bring, 


that he is poſſeſſed of every poſſible petlection, and will not in * leaſt deviate i in his 


conduct from perfect rectitule. - 46 
6. Therefore if God will require a perfeQion of God, (lie 1 may renin it thus) 


from his imperfect creatures, but in proportion to the perfection of their reaſon; for 
to produce a rectitude of manners more perfect or conformable to truth chan they 
have-reaſon or underſtanding to direct them to, is impoſſible. 4H 
7. To govern our conduct by our reaſon is our duty, and js all God requires vt us; 
and to neglect to regulate our conduct by our reaſon, in that proportion which Go od | 
has been pleaſed- to diſpenſe it to us, is criminal, or blame · worthy. E 
8. As there is no individual of our ſpecies, but What has been more or leſs guilty 


of deviating from the rule preſcribed him by his reaſan, either the whole ſpecies are un- 
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« and foreign to the purpoſe,” and conſequently a are Liperfluous and 
„ downright ſoperſtition.“ 


If our author wall give me leave to except two out of the four | 
_bnfiiritelcine above mentioned, 'I will from my ſou}, join ile wich 

him at once But can he ſee no difference in point of Value and 
importance, between the Chriſtian and Jewiſh diſpenſation, and the 
Heathen and Mahometan rituals of religion? A ſet of words 
jumbled. together into ſuch. a' confuſed inconfiſtent mixture of ideas, 
can be parallelled only by the celebrated Hos Fur Sus atque Fa- 
cerdos, in the mouth of every ſchool boy. But chat the Deiſt 
might not be thought to give the preference, among this medley 
of diſpenſat ons, to that which we call the CMriſtian, he tells you at 
nem that the 5 ogpeſed: Wendler, for Tis by Chriſt's death, is 
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8 guilty before God, or elſe repentance and; Wan are the means of 
N gr” with him, and of reſtoring us to his favou r. 

9. That repentance and reformation are the natural means of Fa Fo us to 
Gel, when we are conſcious of our having offended him, is manifeſt, from their being 
invariably recommended to us by our reaſon on all ſuch occaſions, as the means pro- 
per for effecting it; for were the caſe otherwiſe, they could not be dictated by reaſon, 
as a means to that end; becauſe had they not a natural tendency to anſwer the end, 
they would. be unfit for our uſe, on account of their ſignificancy ; and to make uſe 
of inſignificant means, is a prepoſterous and unwarrantable conduct; and to ſuppoſe 


what is prepoſterous and unwarrantable can be the diate of reaſon, i is abſurd and 2 
direct contradictions n 1 FIC 108 


* 


10. Therefore to repent of what,! x upon a BURY review of our conduct, appears to be 
criminal, and to reform it, is a detale of our. reaſon, is what, God the author of our 
beings requires of us, in order for us to do on our ben what he knows to he, neceſ- 
| ſary to our bappineſs. rt INH 4 
he 7 If God requires and directs us 55 reaſon nd n to KRG what he : 
© knows is neceſſary to our happineſs, he will certainly do on his part what he knows 
is neceſſary to the end, bia. forgive us our fins, and re- inſtate us in his farour. And 
F ſo, then 
12. All other means that either have, are, or . may be deemed neceſlary, and made 
uſe of as ſuch, by Jews, Pagans, Chriſtians, Mahometans, or others, are unnatural 


and eien fn the purpoſe; and e are ee and Kate d 4525 
ſtition. 
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« a Wen entirely amt to reaſon, and as ſuch, to be re- 
66 jeQted with ſcorn (p. 41.) th 6k 


Whether it is, or "oy not an abſurd doctrine, it is not my buſineſs 
to enquire, till it can be made clear to me, that the Scriptures ad- 
vance that, or any other doctrine in the abjurd ſenſe, he or ſome 
others, -may, perhaps, ſuppoſe they do. In the mean time, I would 
deſire it to be conſidered, that ſo far are articles of religion, ſup- 
poſed by our church to be obligatory. upon our faith, and no 
farther, than as they conſiſt with the dictates of right reaſon, And 
therefore let this or that particular doctrine be enjoined: by a Lu- 
ther, a Calvin, or even a Pemble, as eſſential to falvation; let the 
tenets. of a Whitefield or a Weſley. captivate the giddy minds of the | 
vu gar, and draw them into, abſurdities (ſuppeſmg, I ſay, that to 
be the caſe) Chriſtianity never meant to eſtabliſh, muſt all or either 
of. theſe, ſuppoſed: irreconcilables be made reconcilable with right 
reaſon, or revelation be no more? And muſt Chriſtianity itſelf be 
a, cheat, becauſe, perhaps there are thoſe. among its ſeveral interpre- 
ters and expoſitors who would cheat men out of their reaſon, in 
order to palm upon them. their, own enthuſiaſtic antichri iftian extra- 
Vaganza's, for ſound: genuine revelation-tenets ? The Magna Charta 
of a Chriſtian is the Bible, with this peculiar circumſtance in its 
favour, that no poxwer on earth can claim a right to add to or di- 
miniſh from it. Here then let God and the Scriptures be true, and 
every man, every wrong - headed commentator a liar; nor think 
that becauſe Perhaps ſome doctrines, unwarrantably drawn from 
* Scripture, are in reality ſuperrational and ſupernatural, that there- 
3 | 8 fore e in revelation 15. either ade Or. ee 


” 


- BEM But how, ſays the Deiſt, can Ja I be vid, - or at leaſt 
5 proved, to be an aid to human reaſon, when ſo many various 
1 — 0 and even contradictory interpretations are put on ſeveral great 
9 ö 40 and 
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46 and important paſſages, in it? And how does it appear that thoſe 
who ſo much value themſel ves upon their being poſſeſſed of this 
« glorious additional talent, have been ſo much aided in the right 
e uſe of their natural reaſon, and leſſening the perverſion and abuſe 
of it, as might well be expected from the pompous repreſentation, 
9 and d high e character that has bern given of it ? @ 42, 43. * 


When, we. - talk of revelation 1 an d to- "OY reaſon; we can: 
only mean that it makes (as 1 have before obſerved) diſcoveries. 
| which the latter could not of jz/eff have acquired, and that a col- 
lection of writings, (containing ſueh a revelation) may have been 
preſerved to us for that purpoſe, I ſee no manner of reaſon to dif- 
pute; but that theſe writings ſhould not in ſome degree ſhare. the 
fate of others, and like them be capable of being miſinterpreted or 
miſapplied by the ignorance, pride and prejudice of ſome, or the 
diſhoneſt and diſingenuous perverfion. of parts of others, I can; ſee 
no manner of reaſon. to admit Nor does this. proceed: from A: 
greater obſcurity in the ſacred writers themſelves than there is in 
other books. But becauſe men of different parts, capacities, au 
in languages, parties and ſects, read and comment on them, and in- 
ſtead of ſearching the Scriptures in order to find out what is declared. 
in them, they only hunt for evidence in order to Fare: 
had imbibed or impoſed on them What wonder if ck, are 
« not aided in the right uſe of their natural reaſon, and the Wſſaiing. 
6s the r perverfun of. it, as our author thinks night be e ** 


« But how comes it to 1 fan the Daft, if 3 was; 
intended in fact to reſtrain men from vice in general, and of con- 
i ſequence: thoſe: prejudices, and partialities aboye-mientioned,. how. 
comes it that ſuch prejudices and prepoſſeſſions ſhould yet abound ? 
And why if. it was intended to; aid men in the right uſe of their. 

8 «<. natural 
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« natural reaſon, and leſſening the perverſion and abuſe of i, has 


it n o n dane for thoſe TR 7 G. a Y lf 5 


If a EP to men's actions wad ace pooh them toc, 
there might : perhaps be ſome weight! in the objection; though that 
would lie equally ſtrong againſt reaſon, the deiſt's unerring geld. 

And in fact ſo long as we admit the free agency of mankind, no 
argument can be drawn to the prejudice of revelation from the per- 
verſe uſes it is put to. But yet it is ſaid, whoever takes à view 
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5 5 4e another revelation to be given in aid of both. And though Chiif: | 
e tians are apt to boaſt of the great benefit that has acerued to man- 
% kind by the promulgation of the Chriſtian revelation; yet it is 

146 much to be queſtioned whether 'the poor Americans have not too | 
e much reaſon to conſider the coming of Chriſtians, and the Chriſ- 
tian religion among them, to have been the greateſt | evil 
and curſe that ever befel them, and that not only on account of . 
«the millions of people among them who have fallen a facrifice to 
« Chriſtian piety and zeal, but on account of that perfidiouſneſs 
and baſenefs, and that much greater degeneracy of action and af. 
0 fection that has taken place and prevailed among them ſince the 
6 Gro of eee (P- 48, = e 


| | of the Chriſtian world, and beholds the abominable wickednefs : 
5 that has rode triumphant in it, as well in paſt! as prefeie times, 
6. % and obſerves how the Chriſtian religion, and what is called the 
1 .«« Chriſtian revelation, has been made a cover and a pretext to the 
4 % moſt baſe and vile deſigns, will ſee the juſtneſs of this reflection, 
A 166 that if revelation came in aid of reaſon there very much needs 
. ns 


4 


ak for the bad method} taken to | eſtabliſh Chriſtianity | in Anerica, 
or elſewhere, it is very ſufficient, Ti imagine, to obſerve, that Chriſtia- 
ep NCE is no more anſwerable for them, than' right reaſon was for the 
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practice: among heathens ef their offerin g up, their ſons and their daugh- 
ters unto . devils ; and conſequently, the reflections of the deiſts on 
this head are as foreign to their purpoſe, as were thoſe practices 
to which he alludes. There are, as Mr. Chubb obſerves, many 
bad things practiſed by: Chriſtians, which are not the natural pro- 
dake of Chriſtianity, and are therefore not to be placed to its ac- 
count. Proceed we then to ſome notable remarks on this tru ly. 
noble declaration, that „ reaſon 1s the a as Well e as Peeu- 
liar glory of every wenn i Hr ie Mal Db 
| N e 18 
4. Reaſon, fays, our. Deiſ, 1s the 3dol Las Dodor 1 "= FRA 
" "ions to.” - I much wiſh the Deiſt had not offered incenſe. to a 
much worſe. But let us hear what he would ſay upon the point. 
« If reaſon, fays he, is the inſeparable | as well as peculiar glory of 
" every intelligent being, then it muſt be a ſufficient, guide to every 
« intelligent being. 1 in all momentous affairs; 4 and then, after ſome 
of the moſt refined nothingneſe. 1 ever read (p. 52.) he draws the 
following concluſions as deducible from the Doctor s account. 1ſt, . 
6 That reaſon is the glory. adly, The inſeparable glory; and 3dly, . 
The peculiar glory of every intelligent being.“ And how glo- 
riouſly he reaſons on theſe ſeparate degrees of glory conferred on 
human reaſon, will beſt appear from our author s Own words in 
his 330 and 54th pages; which I chuſe to fubmit to the reader 8 
obſervation®, whilſt paſs on to another remark. on his anta RO 
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* Biol l If reaſon be the nt of: an incelligent being, it is BY ITY it 1s hit 

by which alone he is capable of juſtly arranging his ideas, and perceiving their agree- 
ment or diſagreement, and thereby of diſtinguiſhing betwixt truth and falſhood, good a 
and evil, in all thoſe things in which his duty and happineſs are concerned; and con- 
ſequently whatever knowledge is uſeful in theſe reſpects, it is only to be obtained by | 
the due uſe of his reaſon'or underſtanding, Secondly, If reaſon be a glory inſeparable 
from an intelligent being, it could never, at any time, by any means, much leſs by _ 
the tranſgreſſion of any one individual of the ſpecies, have been ſeparated from the 
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glory to him. 


74 De rs u wt ſe ent with the 


« Reaſon was not deſigned, ſays the Doctor, like our doaths, 
to be put on and off at pleaſure, but it was intended for conftant 
and perpetual uſe ; and which we ought to make uſe of, not only 


jn the affairs of this life, but much more in religious affairs, which 


are of the higheſt importance, But alas! alas! fays our author, 


eit is a certain, though melancholy truth, though reaſon was not 
*« deſigned, like our cloaths, to be put on and off at pleaſure; yet 
i that ſome of our ſanguine di vines, like labourers in fammer, throw 
off their cloaths the better to perform the taſk aſſigned them; 


they caſt off their reaſon the better to reproach and viii ify their 
innocent neighbours for not blindly Toy to Welk duties 


«© (p. 5s *** 


1 ; 
#3 1 5 
2 a 


Would the deilts in return but luckily pat on their n in 


6 eneng into the grounds of revelation, they neither would te 
minded nor merited thoſe revilings. And if this great champion in 


the cauſe of deiſm, whiMt he fo ſtudiouſly avoided ſplitting on the 
rock of enthufiaſm and ſuperſtition, had not ſtruck on the fands of 
n and # Prorhaneneſt, but ſteered judiciouſſy between the | two F 


In T7) 1631 f 
whole human race, without fnking the property of intelligence to. the ſpecies ( which. 
is not pretended) becauſe while any one continues an intelligent being, he muſt con- 
tinue to be poſſeſſed of every property eſfential to intelligence; and reaſon being ſo 
ſpecifically eſſential to it (in that higher ſenſe in which: Dr. Benſon uſes the term in- 


telligence) that a being void of reaſon cannot with any propriety be denominated i in- 


telligent : and therefore a being void of reaſon, that i is, void of a capacity of racioci- 


nation, which will enable him to perceive the connection or repugnance of his own 


ideas, when under a proper arrangement, and to draw juſt and natural concluſions 
from their proper premiſſes; ſuch a being cannot be accountable for the uſe or abuſe 


of a faculty which he has not, nor will God expect the performance of duties proper 
to intelligent beings at ſuch a one's hands. Thirdly, If reaſon be the peculiar glory. . 


of every intelligent being, then it muſt be the peculiar glory of the firſt; principle. of 


life and intelligence. And hence it evidently follows, that if reaſon. be the ' peculiar. 


glory of the Creator, then it muſt be the peculiar glory of the creature, in the reſpec- 


tive proportionate degree in which he poſſeſſed it; and that nothing which he is or can 


be poſſeſſed of beſides, can, abſtractedly conſidered, be equal, much leſs of ſuperior 


extremes, - 
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extremes, he would: have made a much ſafer and more reputable | 
paſſage through life. If others have deduced from Chriſtianity 
doctrines Chriſtianity never meant to eſtabliſh, their weakneſs or 
wickedneſs be to themſelves. But will that leſſen hjs guilt in not 
attending with proper deference to the declarations it really makes ? 
If God has thought fit to propoſe to our faith a ſyſtem of truths 
truly rational and becoming, right worthy the Creator to eſtabliſh, 
and his creatures. to embrace and reverence (and be it an unquel- 
tionable truth that he has not, or the deiſts unqueſtionably throw 

aſide their reaſon in rejecting revelation) muſt theſe important 
truths be overlooked, becauſe others perhaps have annexed to them 
abſurdities and extravagances of their own framing ? Muſt the ori- 
ginal diſpenſation be deſpifed becauſe it has at times ſuffered the 
abuſes of prieſteraft and enthuſiaſm ? And what if ſome call it a 
promulgation of the law of nature, and others, a ſuperadded reve- 
lation? What if ſometimes it is one and ſometlines j it is the other, 
which deiſts, with a ſneer, obſer ve to be the cafe (p. 55.) what! does 
this, I would alk, make revelation not reyelation ? There is ſome- 
thing in brutes that determines them to their good unaccountably, 
Which enables them, with great ſagacity, to provide for the ſafety of 
themſelves and their offspring. Some call it inſtinct, ſome reaſon, e 
a divine impulſe. Sometimes it is one, and ſometimes it is the other, — 
But what then? Shall we diſpute the fact, that there is ſomething 
equivalent to an intelligent principle in brutes, becauſe we want a 
name by which to diſtinguiſh it from the reaſon of nan? The end 
in ſhort propoſed by an inſtitutién (not the name by which it is 

called, no nor the bad 2 to which it is put) will alone determine a 
rational man to approve or reject it And if revelation was intend- 
ed to promote the practice of true religion, it matters not by what 
particular name you dignify or diſtinguiſh it. It is ſufficient (in ne- 
gative duty I mean) if you do not diſown, dilhonour, or deride it. 
But to return | 
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It has been aſſerted, „that the more. the works of creation and 
Providence are ſearched into and underſtood, the more they « con- 
„ firm the truth of the Chriſtian religion, and add ſuch ſupports 
6 and evidences as could hardly be expected or believed (p-. Eon 
Our Deiſt's remark on this aſſertion; is ſo very diſingenuous and diſ- 
honeſt, that 1 {carce can have patience to beſtow any notice on it; and 
« If, 7 why the confleration 5 the odd of thaixratoweul 


enable us to draw fuch coneluſions from them, as give a proper 


« proof of the divinity of the doctrine of the trinity, the Joypofiatie 
% union, and all ſuch other - ſupernatural. doctrines and precepts, as 
dy « conſtitute the Chriſtian religion, properly ſo called, it can work 

„ wonders indeed; to which, ſays he, 1 may add the doctrine .of 


40 tranſubflantiation, the truth and divinity of which is as prove- 


able from the works of creation as the others. And if rea- 


„ ſon is ſufficient for theſe inge then what is at not Hin 
40 « ſor-? (p. 58.) | | 


14 

7: the Deiſt had been & juſt. to FR . as to ap er given 
bis; words a fair introduction, and not disjoined them from the 
main argument he was upon, the inference he has drawn from 


them would have been too glaringly inconcluſive for the moſt haſty 


reader not to take notice of it; ſo that he very modeſtly waves 


doing the former, the beiter to difguifs; his cunning craftineſs in 
the latter. | 


« Dr. Benſon having previouſly obſerved, that thoſe profound 
ſearches into the cauſe of things, and the formation of the world, 
made by ſuch great men as Dr. Clark, Dr. Derham, and Mr. 
Ray, &c. had added ſtrength to the more common arguments 
brought in ſupport of religion, adds that the more the works 


66 of 
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6 of creation and Providence are ſcarched into and underſtood, 
„the more they confirm the truth of the Chriſtian religion; and 
. add ſuch ſupports and evidences as could hardly be expected or 
e believed. If ſo, ſays our author, they muſt neceſſarily prove 
the doQrine of the trinity, hypoſtatic union, tranſubſtantiation, or 


& the like and if reaſon is n for theſe things, what is it 
4 not ſufficient for a 


Why, it is not ſufficient to make a man zue who 1 is Ade 
to be a knave. Excuſe the warmth of the reply, to which I am 
provoked by our author's ſcandalous ſubterfage. The Doctor's 
_ deſign, in the paſſages above quoted, was, to ſhew how learned men 
had fully anſwered objections and difficulties ſtarted by un- 
believers ; „by leading them into arguments of a more abſtract 
66; ſpeculative kind; ſuch as the creation of the world, the eternal 
4 fitneſs of things, moral differences of actions, moral obliga- 
« tions, arid the like, the former of which being more diſtinct- 
« ly explained and expatiated on by the help of revelation, and. 
« the latter ſhewn ſo entirely to coincide with the end of 
_ <6 Chriſt's coming, ſerved, as he very juſtly apprehended, to fur- 
*/nifh outſuch additional ſupports for the truths of Chriſtianity, 


: 46 95-6668! hardly have been imagined by men not attentive to 


« ſuch reflections.“ How our author therefore can be juſtified. 
in his laboured conclufion from the above ,Paſlages concerning 
the doctrine of the trinity, the hypoſtatic union, or the like, I 
Teave only, to common ſenſe and common honeſty to determine, 


oh page $9, -our Aber quotes as follows, from his. antagoniſt, | 
4% As: the Goſpel, ſays the Doctor, (p- 233.) was a matter of pure 
4 revelation, St. Paul was in the right of it not to mix his hu- 
« man learning with it; but faithfully to preach the Goſpel in 
hat r and Aimplicity in in Which he had received it from 

E e 2 ” = *. Chriſt, 
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« Chriſt. Our Deiſt's concluſion from theſe words: is, that na- 


e tn:al philoſophy or human learning cannot be exerciſed about 
„ jt without corrupting and defiling it; and that therefore the 
„Doctor had gone beyond bimſelf, and has carried the matter too 


far (p. ibid.).“ 


Whether his e el or our Deiſt is guilty of the miſtake 
of going beyond himſelf, and carrying the matter too far, 1 will 


appeal to the judgment of the reader on what follows. If, ſays 


« our Deiſt, reaſon is capable of drawing ſuch concluſions from 
« the works of creation and Providence in favour of Chriſtianity 


« as aforeſaid, then St. Paul; not uſing it to anſwer that purpole, 
«© muſt render him not commendable, but on the contrary greatly 


e blameable, For when he went from place to place preaching 
the Goſpel at Theſſalonica, at Berea, and elſewhere, nothing 
could have been more proper, nor was better adapted to an- 


« ſwer the purpoſe of his miniſtry, vis. the working conviction 


e and the converſion of his heapers, than for him to have exem- 


_ « plified his human wiſdom and ſkill in natural philoſophy, by 


« drawing thoſe concluſions and thereby producing thoſe evi- 
% dences from the works of creation and Providence as proved the 


+ truth and divinity of what he exhibited to his reſpective evi- 


« dences (p- £0, 643 


If our author had not ſtopt ſhort in his quotation from his an- 


tagoniſt, he could have found no reaſon for this objection; it 


being moſt ſolidly obviated by the Doctor's own words imme- 
diately ſubjoined. As the Goſpel, fays the Doctor, was a mat- 


<< ter of pure revelation, St. Paul was in the right of it not to 


% mix his human learning with it, &c. For, when he could 
c work miracles, and enable others to work miracles, he had a 
much ſhorter and more effectual method of making converts 


« and 
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all eſtabliſhing them in the faith, . than from any thing he 


had learned in the ſchool of Tarſus, or at the feet of Gama- 
liel in Jeruſalem. In renouncing his human learning, he did 
not renounce common ſenſe. But human learning could be. 


of no {ſervice to an Apoſtle to make him maſter of the Goſ- 
pel, or to enable him to work miracles, though it may be of 
great ſervice to us if it be made right uſe of (p. 234.) 


The Apoſtles, ſays Dr. Benſon again (p. 221.) took quite 
another method to prove the truth of Chriſtianity. They did 
indeed make their appeals to men's underſtanding, but in a 
different way from modern apologiſts being endued with 
readier and more decifive means of conviction, more ſuitable 


to the apoſtolic character, to the bulk of mankind, and to 
their own neceflary courſe of diſpatch. They grounded Chriſ- 
tianity upon facts, they wrought miracles before the faces of 
their hearers, in proof of a divine commiſſion ; and then con- 
ferred upon the converts miraculous powers; theſe were im- 


mediate appeals to men's ſenſes, and what the loweſt of the 
people could judge of, and reaſon from.“ What is this but 


dealing with mankind ſuitably to their intelligent nature? 
(of which deiſts affect to urge the neceſſity, p. 61.) What is this 
but making “an appeal to their underſtanding, requiring their aſ- 


ſent in a proper way, and binding them with the cords of a 
man? 0. ib. ok ; 


But again, Dr. Benſon ſays (p. 27.) * Are not theſe moral vir- 
tues (which are the principal things in Chriſtianity) the very 
things which all true philoſophers have ever attempted to re- 
commend ? Can any thing be more worthy of God, than giv- 
revelation, when men had conſeſſedly corrupted 

88 them- 


80 Dis u not conſiſtent with the 
40 themſel ves, and that to ſuch a degree, that not only reaſon 
«« or the light of nature was altogether unlikely to reſtore true 
« piety, but even that light itſelf, as Tully expreſſly acknow- 
« ledged, did no where appear.“ And then it being urged by 
the author of Chriſtianity, whom the was then anſwering, that when 
Chriſtianity appeared, it was an enquiring age, he anſwers (p. 134.) 
* Suppole we allow it, as we readily do? What then? 
„ What would he infer from that? The Goſpel ſpread. 1 in that 
*. enquiring age, when, as he allerts, reaſon was in the higheſt 


« requeſt and 5 apa; _ ſpread with moſt gn _Þ ſwift⸗ 
* nels.” | 


Now comes the moſt - baxe-faced miſrepreſentatiom of a man's ar- 
gument, that a writer can become capable of exhibiting. * The 
« Door, fays our Deiſt, has averred, that the Goſpel is a mat⸗ 
« ter of pure revelation, and alſo, that the principal things in 
„ Chriſtianity are the very things which all true philoſophy has 
ever attempted to recommend. Again he informs us, that the 
« world was in that profound darkneſs, when | Chriſtianity firſt 
„ made its appearance in it, that reaſon or the light of nature 
« did no where appear; and yet he informs us, it every where 
« ſhone forth in that remarkably happy age, with fſach re- 
ſplendency and luſtre, that reaſon was in the higheſt re- 
« queſt and reputation. Good God, ſays he, is ſuch confu- 
ſion poſſible! . | NOT” 


| Such a heavy charge of confuſion and contradiction, fo confi- 
dently brought by the Deiſt againſt Pr. 'Benfor, was, I doubt 
not, greedily ſwallowed by all the admirers of the former, and 


ſerved to exalt beyond the reach of ſuſpicion and aging, his 


moſt profound ſagacity and penetration. 72 


And 


RELICION of RERASON and NATURE. 8x 
And yet what more or leſs does it amount to, than a freſh 
diſplay of his uſual dexterity in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, as 
a dealer in ſophiſtry and miſquotations, which he artfully gilds 
over with a few gewgaw expreſſions, in order to dazzle the 
eyes, whilſt he is playing upon and miſleadivg the underſtand- 
ing of his readers. He cannot perceive how the Goſpel can 
be a pure revelatian, and yet conta'n things which every phi- 
loſopher has attempted to recommend! Had it been faid, 
that the | Goſpel contains thoſe things only, which every pliloſo- 
pher attempts to recommend, there might, perhaps, have been ſome 
foundation for our author's critical diſſatisfaction and aſtoniſh- 
ment, | | # 
But hy s befide. thoſe duties of Chriſtianity, which, Chriſ- 
tians and philoſophers. have united in recommending, there are 
ſome ſuperadded duties more eſpecially to be regarded, as motives 
to the practice of the: moral: precepts, which are the principal ab- 
jects of every divine inſtitution? Had the Deiſt vouchſafed to have 
interpreted the Doctor in this fair, intelligible and rational ſenſe, 
he might, in ſome degree, ha ve ſaved his own reputation as a rea- 


ſoner, whilſt he is thus fruitleſly eme to pull down the 
.envied merit of Dr. Benſon. | | 


Fs hold, ſay you,—your friend the Doctor is not to get 
cleared from the charge of abſurdity and confuſion fo eafily as you 
imagine. For, ſays our author, he informs us, that the world 
was in that profound ignorance, when Chriſtianity firſt made its 
appearance in it, that reaſon or the light of nature did no where 45. 
ear; and yet he informs us, that it every where ſhone, Sc. He! 
Who! What the Doctor? Why ets NO, — 


* 
_” . 
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But the Deiſt finding that the Doctor could not become abſurd 
of himfelf, and without his affiſtance, very charitably helps him 
out with a_ few words of his own, ſo artfully ſlided in, that he 
imagined (ſuch being the high compliment he would pay to the 
underfianding of his OY they might Wn P for the Doctor's 


own words. 


If you refer to the Doctor in p. 134, you will find he is only 
arguing from this conceſſion, which for argument ſake he had a 
mind to allow the author of Chriſtianity not founded, &c. viz. 
That when Chriſtianity firſt appeared, it was an enquiring age. 
And what, ſays the Doctor, would he infer from that conceſ- 


Hon? The Goſpel ſpread in that enquiring age, when, as he in- 


ſerts, (who aſſerts? Does the Doctor aſſert it? Is he not evi- 
dently talking of the aſſertion of the author of Chriſtianity not 


founded, &c.—Shametul !) reaſon was in the higheſt requeſt and 
reputation, though he before had declared, it did no where appear. 


Is ſuch a groundleſs charge of confuſion in an antagoniſt poſſible ! 


Is it poſfible, in ſhort, that a man can boaſt being actuated by 


the religion of reaſon and nature, and be fo ſhamefully defici- 
ent in moral „one in his writings? Or is it poſſible, that 


you, my friend, ſhould ſacrifice your reaſon to an implicit faith 


in ſo preſumptuous, ſo prevaricating a dictator da to 


proceed 


In anſwer to an obſer vation, that reaſon is of conſtant and 
perpetual uſe in all things concerning Chriſtianity in particular. 
our author aſks, © Where is the man that durſt, on the prin- 
* ciples of pure reaſon, attempt to prove, ſo as to convince 


„the underſtanding of another man, that an unoriginated, un- 


is compounded, immaterial, and pure ſpirit, ſhould, like one of 
cc the 
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40 the derived, rouge, material, been Fan have A 
64 fon?” x 205 2 * % en . * 

And 1 in Jer alk, a 18 Ve Chriſtian, G. an beben 
5 would eſtabliſh ſach a doctrine? iz. that ſuch an unori- 
: ginated, Gc. being; has a /n lite, or begotten aſter the man- 
ner of one of the derived, compounded, material, human ſpe- 
cies? T would gladly know from what corner of the world, 
from what ſynod, or council, or eſtabliſhed creed, has our Deift 


picked up that ſecret 2- Into what en, $ cabinet council _ 
he been admitted? 5 


But 1 . not 8 on this point, til e . a 
another charge brought againſt the Doctor as a tr ifeer,\ When 
„ {ome of thoſe doctrines that are peculiarly Chriſtian were 
brought on the carpet, and it became the Doctor's preſent 
* buſineſs in his anſwer to the author of Chriſtianity not found- 
ed on argument, to thew or prove them to be all reaſon- 

< able, he inſtead of that only aſks, ſays our Author, are not 
< all theſe things highly reaſonable? and there he ſtops ſhort 
with this excuſe—he forebore to enlarge, for fear. be ſhould 
* ſeem tedious, which his not having done, proves that his 
book is all waſte paper (p. 66.) '—ſo that in order to avoid 
waſting pen, ink, and paper, you muſt, it ſeems, trifle with 
your readers all you-can—muſt amuſe them at all events, though 
it be even with words no ways neceſſary to the purpoſe. 


The point upon which our author thinks the Doctor ought to 
have enlarged, be thinks not at all to his purpoſe ; but becauſe 
he has not ſo done, all he has wrote on that head is waſte pa- 
Pe "This is a concluſion which our Deift had an eye to as of 


Ff | cane 


— 
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conſequence, 1 1 to \ biraſelf ; well conſiderin g that if talks 
ing not at all to the purpoſe would preſerve. a book from the 
ſcurvy fate of waſte paper, his own famous work would 
ſtand | as fair a chance for immortality as any book whatſo- 
ever, But the argument againſt the Doctor is that when 
he aſked whether all the doctrines of revelation were not rea- 
ſonable, he did not take . bim to probe to our Hege that 
they were ſo. 1 bd 1 | 1 I 
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The internal ident of the truth of Chriſtianity are theſe, fays 
the Doctor (p. 21, 22.) vis. © that both the dofrines and precepts 5 


— 


« of Chriſtianity (if we take the ſcriptural account of them) are 6 


40 highly wiſe and reaſonable,” T4 our e if he can, ove 
the ys; : 


Not to waſte, however, yours © or my own time any longer 
upon the wretched cavillings of ſo trifling an advocate for 
the religion of reaſon and nature, —ſophi iſtry, not reaſoning, being 
his talent, I ſhall take my leave of him, little or nothing 
more occurring in the ſubſequent | pages in his pamphlet, than 
a very laboured endeavour to prove, that if the Koran is 
falſe, the Goſpel of Chrijt cannot be proved true, without ; 
ſubjecting the Deity to an impeachment of partiality towards 
his* creatures, inconſiſtent. with our ideas of infinite rec- 
 titude * HEE $ is | 


1 cannot, however, diſmiſs our Deiſt, without making, $wo 
obſervations, to Which 5 beg your attention: in the en 


5 
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ern vid. . ih. 


place, 
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place, that the derifons with which ' theſe deiſts treat the 
Chriftian diſpenſation, are ſo many concurrent completions of 
that expreſs Scripture prophecy—that there ſhould be mockers 
in the laſt days, —denying the Lord Jeſus that bought them ;— 

but that ſecondly, it is reaſonable to conclude, that they will 
ſhare the fate of thoſe, of whom the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks— He that 
dwvelleth in Heaven, ſal laugh them to ſcor 1, the Lord ſtall have 
| them in deriſion. 


1 I am, Dear Sir, 
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1 OTHI NG Ks Sta ſo much to the in- 
L M creaſe of infidelity as a continued miſrepreſenta- 
tion of ſome of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
that fundamental article of itin particular, the redemption 
of man by Jeſus Chriſt. Was that placed in its pro- 
per point of view, our religion would be able to ſtand 
the teſt of a rational examination; men of genius and 5 
ſpeculation, without exception, would be then led to — 
contemplate it with due reverence. 


When on the contrary | it is ET to be found- 
ed on an hypotheſis which reflects upon the Deity— 
when it is ſaid that we come into the world objects of the 
divine wrath on account of a guilt not contracted by 
ourſelves, but tranſmitted to us from Adam's treſpaſs 
in Paradiſe, and that nothing leſs than the blood of 
. : the 
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the bleſſed Jeſus was ſufficient to atone for that diced 
offence, can we wonder that revelation and its adherents 
become the deriſion of the free-thinker ? And can any 
8 thing be more eſſentially ſerviceable to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, than an enquiry whether there is in fact 
any foundation either in reaſon or revelation for ſuch an 
hypotheſis ; whether thoſe paſſages in Scripture, which 
are* uſually urged 1 in its ſupport, advance in reality the 
extraordinary doctrine; and whether the redemption 
ſcheme, inſtead of its being ſounded on a ſuppoſed guilt 
derived from Adam, may not more reaſonably be co 
ſidered as grounded on a lapſe of human ſouls i in a Mat 
of pre-exiſtence,—That the latter has a at leaſt probability 
in its favour, every one will confeſs, who has courage 
enough to throw off the ſhackles of prejudice, and aſ- 
ſert a freedom and independency « of * thou ught byes ef fecr 
tion worthy the man and the Chriſtian... | F. rom a view 
of that fundamental article of o our faith i in the light in 
which it is uſually placed, it Ids that o many writers 
aim to reaſon away the eſſence of Chriſtianity, and re- 
duce it to. a mere. ſyſtem | of. morality. And indeed ths 
mong all the errors of the church of Rome, from which 
we pride ourſelyes | in having cleared Chriſtianity, there 
is not one 8 abhorrent to reaſon. and reflection, as 


is the docrine here oppoſed, and which 1 will for 1 
ever 
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ever oppoſe, till a new ſyſtem of attributes is form- 


ed, by which I am to frame my conceptions of the 
Dae _ ELLER! 


* 05 ae is it nn upon every one, back 
zeacher of Chriſtianity in particular, as he values the cre- 
dit, and would contribute to the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, K 
to « clear the ſacred pages from the charge of advancing 
a docrine upon which reaſon cannot reflect but with 
horror ? ? This . can enable disinet to convince un- 


nent; * a, e not till 4 ſhall e be e to > give 
aich a an aſcendancy in the realm of reaſon. And had 
this. been done before, the Tindals, Collins's, I, oollaſ- 
| 70s, Chubbs, Bolingbrokes, would not have had ſo fair 


a mark at which to direct ſo plentiſully (and. with. ſuck 
aſſu red mere: their ASrOur oven outer. _— 4 


"The W 9 in e of ts | ſuppoſed 
guilt derived from Adam, adds Atrocious maxim, 
that ſullies all the conduct of Providence, and that 


ſhocks the underſtanding of the moſt intelligent children 
of all nations | The anſwers ordinarily made to them, 
throw into their tender, minds the ſeeds of a latent in- 
credulity, and of this I could give many fatal examples, 
if this were the Proper place for it. I ſhall content 
_mvſelf 


. 
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myſelf with one. A great Prince, ſays he, of a neigh- 
bouring nation, equally admired for his ſuperior genius, 
univerſal learning, and ſurpriſing talents in political and- 
military affairs, but who lived and died i in the moſt ob. 
ſtinate incredulity, being one day aſked, after a long, 


V1 


| ſerious, and familiar converſation with a friend, what 


had inſpired him with ſuch invincible prejudices againſt 
revealed religion; he anſwered, he had imbibed them 
early, yea, even from his childhood when he learned 
his catechiſm. He ſaid his preceptor having entertain- 
ed him a long time with the ſtory of the forbidden fruit, 
and the imputation of Adam's fin to all bis poſterity, he 

aſked how a good God could condemn all the human 5 
race for the fault of one man, in whoſe crime they had 

never co- operated, and whoſe perſon they had never 

ſeen? The tutor embarraſſed, mad e him the common 

childiſh anſwer of the ſchoolmen. Theſe infipid re- 
plies augmenting rather than diminiſhing the difficulties, 
my tender mind, continued the Prince, was ſtruck with 
horror upon every new repetition of that inſipid ſtuff. 
As I grew up, this ſacred horror changed by degrees ; 
into a ſhrewd ſuſpicion, and turned at laſt into total 
contempt of a religion that was founded on ſuch a blaſ- 
phemous tenet, The ſame Prince added, that, puſhed 
by his general curioſity for ſciences of all kind, he had 
looked into the ſcholaſtic theology, and that 'he had 


ages never 
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never found any book ſo proper to nouriſh in him dei/9: 

and incredulity, as the account they give of religion. 
And I: defy any man to read, ſays Ramſay, our vulgar 
catechiſms on this point, with a ſprightly ſmart ſchool 
boy, and hint to him its abſurdity, without the child's 
being ſtruck with the ſame impreſſions as the great Prince 
mentioned. y But to return 


A che ſubject matter if this performance is of the 
utmoſt conſequence, I would not have the female 
part of the world, or the unlearned of our ſex be dif . 
couraged from an attention to it, by an appearance of 
a little Greek. and Latin, which they may, as oft as 
either c occurs, . paſs over, without. loſing the thread of 
reaſoning;ʒ 3 nor would I have them imagine that it con- 
tains matters of enquiry, of which it is above the reach 
i of their abilities to form an adequate conception, and 
in in which they have no concern. No. Though by- | 
terial, in ſome degree, my ſentiments, yet are they 
not above the inveſtigation of reaſon. And I 
will take upon, me to aſſure the impartial. in gene- 
ral, that a view of Chriſtianity through the medium of 
A lapſe of ſouls in a ſtate of pre- exiſtence, will enlarge 
their ideas of its importance, and inflame their ſouls with 
an increaſing zeal for its honor and intereſt. And if 
among thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians. there are 

even 


_—_ 
—— — — 


Wer to Poe a reaſon 4 the hope that 7 is in 16. i 


tin Ii neee e 
even any who can view with an eye of Wikoneernedneſ 
the ridicule -to which Chriſtianity ſands” expoſed" (in- 


ſtead | of intereſting themſelves as they ought” i in -re- 


moving te cauſe) in What other licht are chey to be | 
conſidered than as deſerters of their Lord and mafter 5 
I will however hope, that there are among thoſe under 


whoſe cognizance matters of religion more immediately 


fall, many equally eminent in ſtation as in abilities, by 


110 & FY 


whom I may at laſt be ſeconded 1 in this endeavour more 


e fectually to convince unbelievers that we are able 1 in 


£11 * — 


And I wiſh that all thoſe whe” move in an "exalted 


ſphere of life would revolve i in their minds this one too little / 
regarded truth, viz. that if that, whatever” It 1s, which 2 
raiſes them to dignity, pre-eminence and importance here, 


operates not to the intereſt of that plan of Providence, to. 
which Chriſtianity calls their attention, it, inſtead of ex- 
alting, debaſes them in the eye of him, whoſe kingdom ? 
is not of this world, and gives them poſſeſſion only of a 


falſe, flattering, and ifI may be allowed ſo to OT fa ; 
tal de | 


} 
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H A T- human Tanls are « or el origin with the angelic 
| hoſt, and both. the production of one inſtantaneous exertion 
5 infinite power, the two following confiderations do, 1 think, 


r evince. No reaſon, in the firſt Place, can be aſſigned why 
the Deity ſhould give the preference implied in a priority of erea- 
tion to this or that order of intelligent natures, rather than to ano- 


ther: andi in the ſecond place, a ſucceſſive traduction of ſouls, or a 
daily creation of them (one or other of which muſt elſe be ſup- 
| poſed) is the one an actual impoſibility 1 in nature, and the other 
Aa ſuppoſition,” which, conveys an idea of the Creator, than which 
:there cannot be one more e grols and unworthy *. 


A refleQion. this, to which the eds will give, 1 hope; the due 
attention, and not forget. that it is an inference which anavoidably 
follows 


A fucceſſive traduction of ſouls is, as Dr. Henry More obſerves, «A plain con- 
s tradition to the notion of a ſoul, which is a ſpirit, and therefore of an indiviſible, 


that is, of an indiſcerpible eſſence. And a daily creation of them implies both 


-« an indignity to the majeſty of God (in making him the chiefeſt aſſiſtant and actor 
*in the higheſt, freeſt, and moſt particular way in which the Divinity can be con- 
© ceived. to act, in thoſe abominable crimes of whoredom, adultery, and inceſt, by 
6 ſupplying t thoſe foul coitions with new-created ſouls for. the purpoſe) and alſo an 


A 


injury to the - ſouls themſelves ; that they being ever thus created by the imme-, 


« diate hand of God, and therefore pure, innocent, and immaculate, ſhould be 
| .B ($6: 41 Det 
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follows from a ſuppoſed daily creation of ſouls—How much more 
conſentaneous to reaſon therefore, 1 is it to conclude, agreeably to 
the ſentiments of the moſt rational philoſophers, that al ſouls 
were created from the beginning of things, by one Almighty Fiat, 
and that ſome of them having ſinned in their firſt ſtate, (the pro- 
bability, if not actual certainty of which, is demonſtrable from 
reaſon and Scripture) were detruded from their | celeſtial abode 
into an aerial one; from whence, having acquired a vital congru- 
ity with matter duly prepared for the reception of ſuch of the | 
fallen powers as ſhall be deemed worthy to enter into fis pro- 
bationary ſcene of action, ſucceflively drop of courſe (or rather 
Providentiæ five Animæ Mundi Lege) into a terreſtrial habita- 
tion. By the aerial abode, however, mentioned above I do not 
mean that purer region to which the ſoul wilt aſcend, if pro- 
perly purified here, when ſeparated from the body but that 
groſs circumambient atmoſphere of the earth, where dwell the 
_ thief of the apoſtate powers; with whom a more refined, or rather a 
leſs corrupt order of lapſed beings may as reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to cohabit, as good and bad nen be intermixed with each | other, 
and both with furious beaſts and e noxious animals in hw their 
terreſtrial habitation. | DT TE | 


8 2. That the Mo PLs was not the na creation of all things, 
but that prior to it there exiſted an univerſe of rational beings, all 


6c e in * diſeaſed, and diſordered bodies, where very many of them : 
«© ſeem to be ſo fatally over-maſtered, and in ſuch an utter incapacity of cloſing | 
« with what is good and virtuous, that they muſt needs be adjudged to that ex- 


« tteme calamity, which attends all thoſe. that W God.” See Dr. More's oe 
mortality of the Soul, * 113. os Bits 1 | 


| See alſo Glanville Lux Orientalis 3 ; 7 * the above arguments a are expatiated 
upon in a moſt comprehenſive and — manner. 


' 
” * 
but 
, 
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but men of the moſt nn ſentiments will . * 


conceive . * 


* Te is the « option of the generality . — who look no farther than to the 
letter of the Moſaic hiſtory, that the whole frame of -nature comes within the 
compaſs of the ſix days creation; that not only the ſun, moon, and planets, but 
the immenſe ſyſtem.of . the fixed Hars, are there deſcribed as coeval with the forma- 
tion of our earth: conſequently they muſt hold, that till about ſix thouſand years 
ago, the Deity exiſted alone, reigning over an abſolute void without either worlds 
or inbabitants, But as the contrary opinion may be fairly deduced from many paſ- 
ſages in Scripture, ſo it is much more agreeable to our juſteſt apprehenſions of the 
Divine nature to ſuppoſe, that the fountain of power and goodneſs had created worlds, 
and communicated being to many orders of creatures long before our earth or its 
inhabitants had an exiſtence, See Jameſon, Pref, to his Expoſit. of the Pentat. 
Again—By the Heaven, ſays Mr. Jackſon, on Gen. i. 1“ In the'beginning God 
.created the Heaven and the earth''—we are to underſtand the ſeveral ſyſtems of the 
ſun, moon, and planets, which were created before the formation of the earth, of 
which only Moſes gives' a particular account, and to which his hiftory primarily 
belongs. It is ſaid, God made two great lights,” viz. the ſun and the moon; 
and it, is certain that the earth was, by God's almighty power, ſo ſituated, with 
reſpect to the poſition of the ſun and moon, that they might have their proper 
influence over it, and ſo with propriety be ſaid to have been net made to rule over 
its day and night. They now became properly a ſun and moon to the earth, whether 
they were then created, when they firſt ſhone upon it, or before, 

The Hebrew word dy Aſa, or Aſe, rendered to make, ſignifies alfo to confti- 
tute, or appoint, or prepare; and ſo it may mean, that God appointed two great lights, 8 
the one to rule over the day, the other to rule over the night. And it is evi- 
dent, that the word may be taken in the preterpluperfect tenſe, as it is in the 3iſt 
verſe, where it is rightly rendered, and God ſaw every thing that he had made.” 
— Therefore, though it is undoubtedly true, that God made or created the ſun, 
moon, and ' ſtars, yet there is no need to underſtand that they are any part of 
the Moſaic creation, which comprehended only the heavens and the earth, or 
the earth with its hrmament or atmoſphere, which is called Heaven. See Jackſon? 8 
Chronol. Anti. p. 4, 5+ 
Agreeably to which, our learned and ingenious Brockleſby had before obſerved, 
that the original creation was ante-Moſaical; that the Moſaical Coſmopœia Was 
not God's original creation, nor the creation of the v univerſe of rationals, but a 
ſecondary creation, a creation of our. terreſtrial Jyftem only; ; and-that our planetary 
globe, though in: reſpect of the matter of it, it was a part of God's original Crea- 
tion, yet as formed and inhabited, did not belong to the original conſtitution of the 
univerſe, See Brockleſby's Chriſtian Trinity, p. 493, &c. The truth of which by- 
SpPotheſis he. ſupports by.a variety of cogent arguments iome of which: may cccaliapally 
come in 1 baciter. 6 | 

3 2 4 e eee 
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8 3. And as every part of the creation muſt, when iſſuing firſt 
from the hands of the Creator, be petſect in its kind (the fountain being 
pure, the ſtreams flowing from it muſt be pure alſo) it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that the whole race of rationals came into exiſtence 
poſſeſſed of as large a ſhare of intellectual purity and moral recti- 


tude, as finite natures can be ſuppoſed capable of enjoying, or infinite 
power eould beſtow. But from the very ſtate and circumſtances 
of their exiſtence,. and that freedom of will which conſtituted them. 


moral agents, it is eaſy, and even necellary to conceive, that though 
pure and perfef in their kind, they were nevertheleſs peccable, and 
Fable to tranſgreſſion x. It is an aſſertion of Calvin, that the holy 
angels themſelves are not uncriminal and uncondemnable ; ; they 


are, non fatis e not e or e 2 and rig 


Koe 


40 Unleſs ; a man, FI Dr. Cheyne, gives up all reaſon, philoſophy, and propor- 


e tion, as well as analogy, and runs into downright ſcepticiſm, blind fate, witch- 


“ craft, and enchantment, he muſt ſuppoſe, that an infinitely wiſe and beneficent 
„ being could not have created free and intelligent creatures but for ſome wiſe end 


and purpoſe. And to obtain this end he muſt” have made them at firſt ſound (lo 


<< he is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf} in body and mind. How error, diſeaſes, mi- 
< ſery, and death commenced, may readily be accounted for from the abuſe of free- 


« dom and liberty, fpurious ſelf-love, and: an inordinatelove of the creature,” See 
Cheyne, Diſcourſe iv. p. 119. | 


An argument equally concluſive as to angels and men. : 
There is ſomething extremely em and e as to this point, in | what 


follows from Dr. Jenkin. 


It muſt be conſidered, fays he, that no created veins can, in its own nature, 
„be incapable of ſin or default: becauſe it cannot be infinitely perfect; for it is 
“ inſeparable from all creatures to have but finite perfections: and whatever has 
&© bounds ſet to its perfections is in ſome reſpect imperfect; that is, it wants thoſe 
„ perfeCtions which a being of inſinite perfections alone can have. So that im- 
6 perfection is implied in the very eſſence of created beings; and what is OE 
„% may make aa Jenkin's Reaſon. of Chr. Rel. vol. ii. p. 238. 

And again, p- 24 he ſays, © In the beginning God created every thing per- 
& fect in its kind, and endued the angels and men with all intellectual and moral 
« perfections ſuitable to their reſpective natures; but ſo as to leave them capable 

& of ſinning. For it pleaſed the infinite wiſdom of God to place them in a ſtate of 
8 ' trial, and to put it to their own choice whether they would ſtand in that con- 


© dition 
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feous. © The ſtars are not pure in God's ſight, ſays Job, c. xxv. 


v. 5. And abſolute A 85 88 is en the prerogative of 
God only. 


8 4 Accordingly Scripture informs us, that an order of celeſtial 


powers incurred in proceſs of time their Maker's diſpleaſure, by not 
| keeping their firſt eſtate, —by leaving their habitations—But of this, 
more in due time. 


* 


« dition of innocence and happineſs in which they were created, or fall into fin 
„ and miſery, We have little or no account in the Scriptures of the cauſe or 
< temptation. which occaſioned the fall of angels, becauſe it doth. not concern us,“ 
(concern us ! It does concern us more than he imagined) © to be acquainted | 


« with it; and therefore it little becomes us to be inquiſitive about it.“ (ſcarce any 
thing concerns us more,. or merits. a: more- diligent and earneſt enquiry.) But 
to proceed with our note Indeed it is very difficult to conceive, how beings of. 


4 ſuch great knowledge and purity, as the fallen angels once were of, ſhould fall 


“ into fin: but it is to be conſidered: that nothing is more unaccountable, than the 


* motives and caufes. of action in free agents: when any being is at liberty to do as 


4e it will, no other reaſon of his actings beſides his own will need be enquired after. 
« But how perfect and excellent ſoever any creature is, unleſs it be ſo confirmed 


c and eſtabliſhed in a ſtate of purity and holineſs, as to be ſecured from all poſſi- 


4 bility of ſinning, it may be ſuppoſed to admire itſelf, and dote upon its on 
c perfections and excellencies, and by degrees to neglect and not acknowledge God. 
<« the author of them, but to fin and rebel againſt him. And it is moſt agreeable 
< both to Scripture and reaſon, that pride was the cauſe of the fall of angels.“ Jenk. 
vol. ii. p. 246, 247. 

Whether this be or be not juſt reaſoning upon a matter of fact, as to the motives or 
cauſes from whence it happened, it is quite unneceſſary for me to enquire at preſent. 


A Lapſe 


i 
fel 
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A bre-exiſtence of human ſouls, the belief of the moſt learned among 
| the antient philoſophers. 


HE doctrine of a pre- exiſtence of human ſouls took root 

in the earlieft ages of the world, flouriſhed among men 
moſt eminent for learning, ſpeculation, and philoſophic reafoning, 
and became a principal branch of heathen theology. It ſpread not 
only among the Gymnoſophiſts and others moſt renowned for wiſ- 
dom in that aurſery of ſciences, Egypt, but among the Bramins of 
India, and the Magi of Babylon and Perſia, It made a part of the 


| N . cabala 
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cabala of the Jews, which 1 is uſually aſcribed to Moſes, * was 


a reigning hypotheſis among the following illuſtrious philoſophers— 
Zoroaſter, Pythagoras, Epicharmus,--Em „Cebes, Euripi- 


des, Plato, Euclid, Philo, Virgil, Marcus Chan Plotinus, Jam- 


blicus, Proclus, Boethius, 3 F T N. 


| r | | 
Quotations from thoſe authors would, upon the whole, appear 


too dry and unentertaining to my readers in general, and exceed, 


at the ſame time, the limits preſcribed to this diſſertation fo uſe- 
leſs a parade of reading therefore will, I preſume, be eaſily excuſed, 
eſpecially -as it would xetard an * W far more material, Viv. 
from what paſſages in holy writ the doctrine ſeems reducible ? „ 


* 36. 200% Henry More.— The reader may find not a little in favour of this doc- 
trine in the writings of Plato. And I wonder Dr. More ſhould have omitted to rank 
in his liſt of authorities the ſpeculative Socrates, when, in that ſolemn diſcourſe with 
his friends, at the cloſe of which he took the cup of poiſon, he forced from Simias 


the following feclaration—*< By the moſtibeautiful chain of reaſoning we are con- 


« ſtrained, ſays he, to confeſs, that our ſouls, and that within to which we owe our 


ideas of what is good and beautiful, exiſted before we were born,” ey. n d. 
. Plato s Phœdo. | ; 
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A Pre- e -xiſtence f jails Sk is from ſome paſſges in 
hol ly writ. 


ANY paſſages in {hots writ, which tothe impartial eye are 
plainly alluſive to a pre- exiſtence of human ſouls, if not po- 
bitively declarative of it, have been manifeſtly perverted by misjudg- 
ing interpreters into a meaning quite foreign to the real truth. A- 
mong which are in particular, what follow—Firſt, God having 
queſtioned Job about the nature and place of light, ſays, according 
to our tranſlation of the paſſage, which is an erroneous one — 


 Knoweft thou it becauſe thou wert born, or becauſe the number of thy 
days is hor Job, c. xxxviii. 2. 


5 


The 8 of which * ſome underſtand to be this— 
© Thou wert not ſo much as born, when 1 ſet a diſtinction between 
day and night, between light and darkneſs. Thy day had not then 
commenced. How then canſt thou certainly know what was done 

before thou wert born! * 


Others again interpret the words thus—* Thou knoweſt it or 
thou wert then born, and for that the number of thy years thould 
be great.” | 


Sh to this, and what I take to be the true one is, the inter- 
pretation which Junius and Tremellius put upon the paſſage. Noveris 
te Jam tum natum fuiſſe & numero dies tuos eſſe multos.— Know 


6 | thou, 
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thou, or J would have thee to hnow, that thou walt then born, or 
in being, and that in aer thy Ty are n ; 


# 


8 2. Again. David declaration, "that be was a Kathe 1 2 
ſojourner here, is a plain indication that he did not conſider this as | 
his f-/t abode ; but as an, habitation in which, as a foreigner. ba- 
niſhed from his mative country, he Was n to ſojourn for a 
time-- to ſojourn, as our Bible tranflation words it, in Meſeck, 

* . © qd to have his habitation. among the tents of Kedar , And N 
not his praying to God to renew a right ſpirit within blew! ple 


intimate a conſcioulnels of a prior forfeiture of that right ſpirit? "Be 


& 
yo; 


8 3- Another place 1 in ſeripture declarative altogether, | 1 8 of a 
the doctrine under confideration, is that faying c of God to Jeremiah, 
Before. I formed thee in the belly, 1 knew thee, and ann thou cent 
out * the womb I gave thee WR c. i. 5. hap | 


ö This veſthin ay to the opinion of moſt commentators, 

. | contains nothing more than God's declaration to the Prophet Je- 

1 remiali, that, before his entrance into the womb, he had A 
ordained him to the office to which he was then called. * 
like manner as Tofias, Cyrus, Jon the Bar ti itt c. were co- 
operative inſtruments fore- ordained by God for the better carrying 
on the Goſj el diſpenſation. But why muſt we neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
that all thelc were in non-entity a at the time e they were pre-ordained. 


* But Meſeck, according to the Septuagint, and ather Greek interpreters, is. 
not to be conſidered here as a proper name of place or perſon, but as a verb, figni- ; 
fying length of time, and that therefore the paſſage ſhould be rendered thus—Woe is 
me, that my ſojourning in a ſtrange land is prolonged O: wor ors, x TApNIXEVH E¶¹ù Naa” 


tun. Though there are a people in Arabia called _ yy it is certain 1 that Da- 
vid was never an. inhabitant among them. | 


; 7 8 0 0 1 
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to their ſeparate offices | Or rather, why ſhould we not conclude 


the what. he reverk rom even that” very exmphatical 1 1 ] new 
thee &? 3+ 6 i Its . 4414 Þ | 
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1 4. Aböcher pitage to the point is our Saviour's 's earneſt eu 
ation to > his F atber n his paſſion, you XVI. 5. ” 


| Anil now, O ans, ri me with thine own glory, with! the 
glory which I had with thee. before the world was; which neceſ- 
ſarily reſpects his ſubordinate nature and glory—his ſupreme glorifica- 
tron could never have 8 2 from bim. 


§ 5. To the above may be added the anſwer which the diſciples 
gave. to our Saviour's enquiry, whom men ſaid that he was- 
Some ſay, that thou art John the Baptiſt, ſome Elias or one of 
the prophets- A ſufficient demonſtration this, that a deſcent of the 
human ſpecies upon earth, from a prior Nate, was a prevailing 
opinion among the Jews at that time, in which it ſhould ſeem our 
Saviour acquieſced by his only aſking them in return---But whom 
ſy ye het ank. = 


8 6: And 1 Ge ſame obſervation may be made upon that quel- 
tion put to our Saviour concerning the blind man: Maſter, Was 
it for this man's "fn or his parents that he was born blind? —— A 
queſtion which our Saviour did not, we find, take upon him-to 
reprove, which undoubtedly he would have done, had it ſeemed 5 
0 bim to favour a doctrine falſe and frivolous. Our Saviout's 


F 4.1 2 1. 3 ” - . 1 4 
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Aga te, I ew thee, as it is rendered by Junius and Tremellius, which 
grammarians ſuppoſe to be, generally ſpeaking, applied to a perſon known before and 
then actually exiſtent, Agnoſcimus quos antea vidimus cognoſcimus quos nunquam 
Prius vidimus. 


C-8 | anſwer 
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anſwer is Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents," but 
that the works of God ſhould. be made manifeſt in him, mean» 
ing (according to the opinion of thoſe whom Ieſteem the beſt 
commentators on the Scriptures extant) that neither his man's fin, 
nor his parents, were the cauſe why, he in particular ſhould be born 
blind, but that God's glory might s in his cure *, 


& 7. To the FOR let me add the following d. dechration of the 
author of the book of Wiſdom... Vea, rather being good (com- 
-.., _ - papatively i, be means) « I came into a body undefiled.” 
Wifdom, chap. viii, ver. 20. Where he manifeſtly de- 
clares himſelf to have been a moral ene in a ſtate prior to his 

| abode here. 


J 8. But _ ſcems more home to the aint gin, is our Sa- 
viour s declaration, that John the Baptiſt had actually pre- exiſted 
in the perſon of Elias (Eljab)--- His di iſciples aſk him (Jeſus) ſay- 
ing, why then ſay the ſcribes that Elias muſt firſt come? And Je- 
ſus anſwered and ſaid unta them, Elias Hall truly firſt come and re- 
tore all things. But I ſay unto you, that Elias is come already, 
and they knew him not, and have done unto him whatſoever they 
lied, likewiſe alſo ſhall the ſon of man ſuffer of them. - Then the 
diſciples knew that he ſpake unto them of John the Baptift--- TO 
Mat. ch. . xvii. 10. And ſo. great was the reſemblance between the 
Elias of the Old Teſtament, and - that of the New, in point of 
circumſtances and fituation of life, and ſo. equally adapted to their 
ſtations here were the ſpirit- and tenor of their minds, that there is 
no doubt, I think, but that i in them one and the ſame ſoul animated 
at two different periods of time two different corporeal vehicles. 


* Aſlembly Divines Annot. printed 1623. 


They 
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They were both born, as a learned commentator obſerves, (Burket) 
in bad times; they were both zealous for God and religion; they 


were both undaunted reprovers of the faults of princes; and were 
| both hated and npiacably perſecuted © on that very account, 


j 


1 9. That che above paſſages, if not poſitive declarations of a 
pre-exiſtence of the human ſoul, are more than diſtant alluſions to 
it, the reader will, I apprehend, find more and more reaſon to con- 
clude as he goes along ; eſpecially when he perceives our Saviour 


himſelf giving plain intimations of it. 


CHAP, 


®.. 
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b. 


4 Bree nce of loin 1 4 rns of Chriſtian theology, and the 
i: Ml Y 4 many of i the Greek and Latin On HE A ie 

6 1. 110 Jog ſince NOAA this jy pris ſays Mr. Brockltſby, 
that there is ſcarce a truly pious book written on matters 

relative to Chriſtian theology, wherein the pre-exiſtence of human 
ſouls is not either implicitly or in expreſs words acknowledged, 
though it 1s intentionally perhaps no aſſertor of it . Of the truth 


of this obſervation he produces a number of inſtances ſufficient to 


ſhew, that a ſuppoſed pre-exiſtence of human ſouls was a branch 


of Chriſtian theology, and the belief of many of the Greek and La- 
tin fathers. 


They attribute, ſays be, a celeſtial and divine condition to A- 
dam in his innocency, as appears from their ſuppoſing him to have 
been firſt formed in the utmoſt perfection; and by their repreſenting 
the ſoul of man as lapſed from a Aer and purity of ſoul truly 


celeſtial, 


* This Mr. Brockleſby was a man of a moſt prodigious reading, and of an un- 
common ſhare of penetration in matters relative to the Chriſtian theology. Sin- 
gular indeed he is in his opinions, and often ſingular, and ſeemingly uncouth, at 
firſt ſight, in his phraſeology, owing to a reach of ſentiment not to be en by 
common language. He is emphatical, and greatly ſo, but not elegant; I mean, deals 
not in that kind of elegance (the only captivating ſort of ee now) which 
; carries the admiring reader ſo glibly, ſo ſmoothly, ſo enchantingly on the glaſſy 

ſurface of a gently lowing—nothing. Tt is not to b2 wondered therefore, that a 
work of this great man, the fruit, as he expreſſes himſelf, „of much time and 
thought, of anxious contemplation and great labour,“ though abounding with ſpecu- 
Jations of the utmoſt importance (if matters relative to the Goſpel diſpenſation may 
be deemed ſuch) is ſcarce to be met with but under a load of uſeleſs lumber. The 


. work | 
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celeſtlal, the mut neceſſürily conelude that it took its origin from 
a celeſtial ſtate. Agreeably to which, fays St. Wem, how is 
the love of our b revived in us, which we had forgot by a 


long peregtination'! And again, Heaven is oli country, ſays be, 
9 perbaps by's a 1 7 ne N we have e 5 14 


Man, ſays St, Chryſoftom, thou art a Pan a 1 lere. 
Your ' country 1s Heaven, thither remit your treaſure +: Chriſt, 
ſays St. Chryſoſtom again, Chriſt leads us again into Heaven 1, giv- 
ing us, plainly, to underftand, that we had been there before. 
The ſoul is of God, ſays he, in another place, not only in the 
general way, as all beings are of God their Creator, nor only as 
being of more than human original (God being peculiarly the fa- 
ther of ſouls and ſpirits) but it was originally poſſeſſed of the divine 
image. It was of God as iſſuing from paternal ſanctity, c. viii. 
p- 175. And that our deſcent from thence was conſidered by Chriſ- 

tian writers as ſueceſſive to an actual duration and habitation with 
the celeſtial inhabitants we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, or they were 


work to which I allude, is, An explication of the Goſpel Theiſm, and the Divinity of 
the Chriftian Religion, concerning the true Account of the Syſtem of the univerſe, and of 
the Chriftian Trinity, printed 17c6. Large Folio. A work to which I am greatly in- 
indebted for references to authors who have wrote on the doctrine of pre- exiſtence; 
from whom, together with thoſe extracts which I have myſelf made, 1 have given the 
reader many as 1 | in Mr. Brockleſby's page. 


'+ Quomodo in nobis reformatur a amor civitatis noſtræ quam diuturna peregrina- 
tione, obliti fueramus. Again—!Ila eſt patria noſtra quam longa fortaſſe peregrina- 
tione ova fumus. St. Aug. in Pſal. xxxii. 


+ Ke neu magariiages ran errauda Terpe extis er rev raurd Xs exe per des, Chryſ. 
Ad. Prop. Antioch. Hom. 2 2. 


t Xgos tis 8x01 aas of avrs r enaye, Chryſ. De. S. S. 


at 
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at very anneceflary pains. to prove, what none but atheiſts will de- 
ny, that the ſoul of man : ſprung from God. 2 | 


The ſoul, ſays Lactantius, could not have poſſeſſed. ts. anch 
ſagacity, could not have been able to exert itſelf with ſo much n 
and adroitneſs, had it not taken its riſe from Heaven *, * 


2M Nec FA wal dolle babere ſolertiam tantam vim, tantam . | 
eriginem traheret e cœlo. Lactant. de Divin. Prom, lib, viii © 
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1 4 FP. 1. 


4 ee hee 5 Juman ſouls, the belief of many eminent writers of 
| a more _— date. : 


C I, * 0 N G the modern defenders of the 35 of a pre- 

£ exiſtence of human ſouls, there is (as we have ſeen 
above)- the great Dr, Henry More, his ingenious and learned dil- 
ciple Mr. Glanville *, the ſagacious Dr. Cheyne +, and that very 
learned and ingenious divine Dr. Butler, the late Biſhop of Durham }. 


$ 2. To the above may be added ſome letters in the Turkiſh Spy, 
and ſome papers, if I miſtake not, in the Rambler. | But together 
with Dr. Henry More, and Mr. Glanville, I would in a particular 
manner recommend to the reader's perufal. the following tracts--- A 


letter of reſolutions concerning Origen, and the Chiefe % of his ofi- 


© Vid. Mr. Glanville's Lind Orientalis, in which the ſubject is confiderdd {ſo co- 
piouſly as to have left room for little or nothing new to be added, excepting what 
ariſes from its being conſidered as the ground-work of the Goſpel diſpenſation, 


* I ſhall have occaſion to mention this author more than once as I go along. 


+ There are, ſays he, natural appearances of our being in a ſtate of degeneration, 
ſee his Anal. p. 111. and again, p. 297, 298. Whoever will conſider the manifold 
miſeries and even extreme wickedneſs of the world, that the beſt have great wrong- 
neſſes within themſelves, which they complain of and endeavour to amend, but that 
the generality grow profligate and corrupt with age; that heatheniſh moraliſts thought 
the preſent to be a ſtate of puniſhment; and what might be added, that the earth, 
our habitation, has the appearance of being a ruin; whoever, I ſay, will conſider all 
theſe and ſome other obvious things, will think hs has little reaſon to object againſt 
the Scripture account, that mankind is in a ſtate of degradation; againſt this being 
the fact how difficult ſoever he may think it to account for or even to form a diſtinct 
conception of the reaſons and circumſtances of it. 


D 5 > nions, 
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nions, printed 1661, a ſcarce, but moſt valuable work---Dr. Henry 
More's Philoſophical Poems---The Chevalier Ramſay's Philoſophi- 
cal Principles A very curious little tract, intitled, the New 
Practice of Piety, wrote in imitation of Dr. Brown's Religio Me- 
dici, an ingenious production by one of the authors of the Athenian 
Oracles, printed 1704. and Mr. Chubb's Farewel to the Public, from 
which 1 ſhall hereafter give the reader a very appoſite quotation. | 
There is likewiſe a very elegant poem wrote profeſſedly on the 
ſubject, not unworthy the learned reader's peruſal; to be met with 


in Dodſley's collection, and rendered into very elegant Latin by Dr. 
Ralph Schomberg of Bath, 


Theſe are the principal advocates for the doctrine of a Pre -exiſtence | 
of human ſouls, to the non: acquaintance with which it is owing, I 
imagine, that ſo many in the world are ſo unreaſonable and anmean- 
ingly prejudiced againſt the hypotheſis —That a lapſe likewiſe of hu- 
man ſouls in that ſuppoſed ſtate of pre-exiſtence, was the opinion 
of the learned in general, thoſe antient philoſophers quoted above, 
abundantly evince.—Authorities from Scripture likewiſe upon the 
point will ariſe as we go along, and the next chapter will-prove it 
to have been the opinion not only of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
but of ſeveral eminent writers of a more modern date. 


CHAP. 


in a STATE of PRI-BZXISTENCE. 19 


£2 AF YN 


A lapſe of human ſouls in a flate of pre-exiſtence, a branch of riß 
tian theology, and the belief of many of the Greek and Latin ſa- 
thers, and ſeveral eminent writers of a more modern date. 


IE ſouls of men, fays St. Auguſtine, were divinely vir- 
tuous in their original creation, nor have they ſo totally 
loſt the divine image, but there are the feeble remains, the weak 
relicks of the 1 image of God &. 


3 Do we not, ſays Ae owe this in the firſt place to 
God, that we are what we are —are called men, and that deſcending 
hither by either an actual expulſion from his preſence, or naturally in 
conſequence of a prior lapſe, we are detained 1 in this darkſome habi- 
tation of the body . 


We are, ſays St, Baſil, fallen to the earth J. And it is the firſt 
perſuaſion of the antient fathers, ſays Grotius, that the ſouls of men 
were originally poſſeſſed of the divine image, which now they have 
lot, and that their regeneration is a reducttion thereto. Greg. 
Nazianzen ſays, that the ſoul 1 is of God, and divine, * partakes 
of the ſupernal nobility. d. 


7:1 he rudera, or broken pieces of our firſt building, St. OR de Spirit lib. vi. 28, 


n Nonne huic [Deo] « debemus hoc ipſum primum quod ſumus ?—quod eſſe homines 


dicimur, quod ab eo, vel miſſi vel lapſi, cæcitate hujus corporis continemur. Arnob. 
adverl. Gent, lib. 1. 


＋ Att T&5 Apaprios Ko TC ppt oe. 
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8 2. Among writers of a more modern date, we have the following 15 
remark from Luther, The ſecond: petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
fays he, (thy kingdom come) conſtrains us to confeſs with our own 
mouth, the lad calamity of our ban: pment from Heaven. 


All men, fays Grotius, weir Rom their Birch, fons of God, but 
they loſt that privilege, 11 der themſelves from Re 


And Dr. Edes, when ſpeaking of the origin and 2 fs ſtate of * 
man, ſays, * being! in the world is but a kind of being in the wil- 
dernciſs, wherein he is eſtranged from the city of God.” Agreeable 
to which, adds he, the Apoſtle to the Epheſians ſays, 1 beſeech you 
brethren, as frrangers and pilgrims, that ye abſtain from fleſhy laſts, 
&c. And again, ſays another writer, having looſed the bands of 
death, he, namely Chriſt, opened the way to our heavenly country, : 
from which all mankind had been baniſhed many thouſand ears. — 
We are caſt, ſays 1 the lame Rene from on Wu gh into the fink of 
this world *, 


But that I may not detain the reader too long with quotations and 
authorities in ſupport of a doctrine ſo extremely obvious to real 
reaſoning, J ſhall cloſe this chapter with the two following extracts, 
the one from the very learned Dr. Iſaac Barrow, and the other from 
that prodigy of reading and e 


§ 3. Thoſe perſons, ſays Dr. Barrow, who for offences wide of ma- 
Fice, were detained 1 in the city-of refuge among the Jews, and were 
prohibited to return home until the death of the High Prieſt, were 
afterwards reſtored to the land of their poſſeſſion; whereby was in- 
tumated, that until after our Saviour's death, no man could return 


Laurent Surii Hom..in Die Paſ, 


into 
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into Paradiſe, his primitive home, from which man for his fin had 
been excluded; but that thenceforth all perſons in an evangelical ac- 


count not malicious or wicked, had a right to return thither. Bar- 
row's Serm. 31. on Mark xvi. 19. 


8 4. And we appland, ſays Brokleſby, thoſe ſayings of the fi- 
thers, which affirm that the intent of Chriſt's coming was our re- 
Naur ation, but not ſuch as ſeem to affirm that the intent of Chriſt's 
coming was nothing more than to repair the fall of Adam in his fer- 
reſtrial paradiſe that we may regain in Chriſt, that which we had 
loſt in Adam, the! image and ſimilitude of God; that by the deco- 
nomy of the tree, we might regain that which we had negligently 
loſt by the tree; that what was loft of old in Adam by the tree, 
might be reſtored by the tree of Chriſt's paſſion, Iren. adv, Hor. 


I. ü. c. 20. ibid. I. v. Tertul. adv. Jud. e. 13.—but, ſays he, if it 


be 4 reſtauration, it muſt be counted more than a reſtauration of what 
vas before a heavenly ſtate, and an heavenly world of ſouls muſt be 
pre-exiſtent, this preſent world of rationals mult be made out of the 
ruins We yay Bee world. eee p. 5695 


Cloſin, ing W bur liſt of usb br in "I" of the doctrine 
of a pre- exiſtence and prior lapſe of human ſouls, I will now offer to 
the readers conſideration a few e reg confirmative of both, * 


* n 


CHA P- 
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CHA F. VI. 


4 "e if human ſouls in a ſtate f pre-exiſience, deducible from nan s 
various * here. 


$ 1. JNinit benevolence is as eſſential to the 2 nature of the Di- 
vine Being, as infinite juſtice, wiſdom, and power; nor 
can I conceive it more natural and eſſential to the ſun to give 
warmth, than for the Deity, when calling creatures into a rational 
exiſtence, to impart to them inftant happineſs. ' But how reverſed 
is that idea of the Creator, when we are taught to believe the pre- 
ſent is the firſt ſtate of exiſtence in which we have made our ap- 
pearance.* We are born to troubles as the ſparks fly upwards. - 
We ſuck in miſery with our mother”, s milk, and the very firſt . 
point of knowledge at which we are enabled to arrive, is to know. 
what ſorrow meaneth. Thoſe piercing cries, with which the ne- 
born babe ſalutes the opening world, how do they echo forth an in- 
ward grief? How reluctantly does it meet its enlargement from 
the impriſoning womb, as if conſcious that it was a paſſage only 
to a place of puniſhment? How like an outcaſt of Heaven after- 
wards is the helpleſs infant, , mewling and puking in his nurſe's 
arms! Its mental faculties how 1 inept are they and inactive! Its 


organic powers how inert and languid! Call you this an original, 
and the painter God? But where then are the finiſhings worthy the 
hand of the vine maſter ? Where thoſe exalted breathings ofa freſh- 


bis Confider this life, ſays St, Chryſoſtom, and you will find it compounded of nought 
but tears, obloguy, revilings, ſorrow, negligences, labour, diſeaſes, old age, fin and 
death Zire or eli ode eve o BIS ch wn Jaxpua, xy oven xe Avidopins x0 abupuas xa 


$217 pi , FOI Key ro Ne Yrfas Ne alas A Oaraler. 
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formed ſoul, reaſon, reflection, active purity? Where the open 
ever-ſmiling countenance and eyes, that beam forth the glowing 
happineſs within? I heſe, what but theſe can be the genuine linea- 
ments of a true image of God? But can we find them even in 
miniature, in infant man? Alas! no. Whence then ſo imperfect 
and unfiniſhed a piece? Is it not an original? And the artiſt; was 
it not God? Yes, — But who does not ſee that it is an original ter- 
ribly damaged? Faded all its colourings, every feature marred ! 


$ 2. If now from this unpleaſing picture of man in his infant 
ſtate, we proceed to trace him through the progreſſive ſtages of 
life, how unpleaſing and uncomfortable an appearance does he till 
make? Youth has its thouſand croſſes and diſappointments ; and the 
trifling pleaſures which in that ſeaſon of giddineſs and folly captivate 
and amuſe for a While, are more than over- balanced by the occurrence 
of ſome ſhadowy grievances and diſtreſſes that fit wpon the mind with 
a weight equal to ſubſtantial infelicities. Inſtruction is a tax upon 
the youth's diverſions, not to be endured, and reſtraint of any kind, 
however ſeaſonable, is a ſeverity not to be borne, and if he cannot 
ruin himſelf in his own Way, he is quite miſerable. 


wh 3. View now this offspring of Divine Providente ripened at 
lakak into man, and how does it fare with him then? Why. then 
his former follies are exchanged for flagrant immoralities, and his 
imaginary troubles and misfortunes give place to ſuch as are real, 
And ſhould even -prudence, Piety, and virtue be the governing 
principles of his after-life, yet what precarious preſervatives are theſe 
againſt calamity ! The good and bad, alas! ſhare them more or leſs 
indiſcriminately. But can this be the deſerved fate of creatures from 
their birth? Can their entrance into this vale of miſery be without an 
adequate nk, without their being chargeable with ſome prior cri- 


minality, 
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minality, juſtifying the ſevere diſpenſation * ? ' You will ſay, per- 


haps, that this ſuppoſed firſt will not be the laſt ſtage of man's ex- 


iſtence, and that therefore it is eaſy to conceive how tlie defetts, | in- 


con veniences, diſorders and calamities, under which he now labours, 
will be removed in a ſtate to come, and that if he is made miſerable, 
as Seripture informs us he is, through the default of one, he will be 


there ſufficiently rewarded for that miſery by the all- ſufficient merits 
of another But is not this inverting the idea of Divine Provi- 
dence, and ſuppoſing God to diſplay mercy to his creatures, only to 
give a ſanction to a prior diſpoſition to involve them in miſety? Can 
a God of infinite rectitude and goodneſs view with an eye of indig- 
nation creatures juſt ſtarting into a rational exiſtence by the power 
of his almighty fat! And for no crime? No crime Aye for no 


erime— Can creatures previouſly to the power of acting at all, com- 


mit crimes? And to ſuffer for the offence of another, is to ſuffer 
wrongfully. Such therefore cannot be the will of God towards man, 


If man comes, which undoubtedly he does, a fi Mering creature here, 


it muſt be in conſequence of ſome perſonal prior treſpaſs committed 
elſewhere. But of this more in a ſubſequent chapter. 


* Nihil ordinatum ad beatitudinem ſecundum quod hujuſmodi, eſt ordinatum ad 
miſeriam, quia nihil ordinatum ad alterum oppoſitum ſecundum quod hujuſmodi eſt 


ordinatum ad reliquum. Sed communis eſt conceptio etiam philoſophorum quod hu- 
mana natura in ſtatu ſub quo condita fuit erat ordinata ad miſeriam, ſicut patet, quia 
ad pœnalitatem & mortem & non niſi per culpam, cum dicatur proverb. — miſeros populos 


facit peccatum ergo non ſtatu ſub quo modo eſt non fuit condita; ergo lapſa * a ſtatu 
ſuæ primæ conditionis. Anſelmus. Vid. Alis. tom. 3. 


4 
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CHAP, 
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u A F. vn. 


4 re of juman not Jeducibl FEY the gy depraviy f 1 


man nature. 


$1, H. OW great the depravity of human nature is, Scripture, 
and the experience of paſt ages as well as the preſent, 
abundantly evince. : 


8 2. With reſpedt to the former take for the preſent the two or 
three RO 1 only. 


Wi ho might Herd end hath not ot ofended # 9 Or done evil and bath 
not done it? 


E Jeaſaln, ſays the prophet Jerenial, waſh thine heart from 
_ Twickedneſs that thou mayeſt be ou how long ſhall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee 


Again ſays he, The heart is deceitful dive all tings and de e | 
rately wicked, who can know it? 


The tas knoweth the thoughts o men that * are but wain, ye f 
the Pſalmiſt. 


Out of the heart proceed evil luder adutery, fornication theft, 
&c, * our Saviour. 
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And again, We rf; ſays the Apoſtle by nature the children of 


wrath. 


8 3. If from Scripture we turn to experience, what abundant evi- 
dence have we of the depravity of man's nature, from thoſe ſtrong 
propenſions to evil, diſcoverable, more or leſs in all of us, as foon 
after our entrance into life as we are at all capable of acting in it. 
Man, forward man, longs to go aſtray from his very cradle, and 
were his infant efforts not reſtrained by the occaſional reaſonings, 
rewards or corrections of the watchful parent, what crimes would 
he not deviſe ? What enormities would he not perpetrate? To what 
follies would he not become enſlaved ? Inſomuch that nature, who 
ſhould ſeem firſt entitled to the guardianſhip. of her own offspring, 
is the very laſt to whom we would intruſt the 1 important charge. 


| Nature, ſays Tully, ſeems to act the part not of a mother, but of 
a a ſtep-mother, in ſending us into the world with wrong and foolith 
propenſities, the ſource of all thoſe deviations from reaſon and vir- 
tue which are fo frequent in the world. A truth which every fem 
of morality ſuggeſts, and education itſelf implies. —The end and de- 
ſign of which is not only to ſtrengthen, invigorate, and enrich a 
weak, languid and barren underflanding, but alſo to correct and re- 
form a vicious and corrupt. well, 


$ 4. The firſt dawnings of {ſenſe and le ion in the infant 8 mind ; 
diſcover ſome upriſing paſſion or On, ſome young diſea fe, wh ; 
as the poet ſays, 


Grows with has growth, and i firengthens 01 th his frength—® 


* Nam vitiis nemo ſine naſcitur, optimus ille eſt, 
Qui minimis urgetur. Hor. Sat. 3. 
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is alike conſtitutional to the ſoul, as maladies of various kinds are 
to the body. And as from its natural or acquired temperature 
the latter becomes more or leſs ſuſceptible of infection from a peſti- 
lent air or other noxious influences from without, ſo fares it evi- 
dently with the former. A kind of conſtitution there is in the ſouls 
of men, as well as in their Bodies, which, though not. equally bad 
in ſome as in others, is more or leſs diſeaſed in all. And propor- 
tionably to the difference obſervable in this conſtitutional frame of 
ſouls in different men, we ſee them excited to different ſorts of gra- 
tifications, and varying from each other as much in their paſſions as 
in their perſons, or choice of food *. 


Tom ſiruts a ſoldier, open, generous, brave ; 
Mill ſneaks a ſerivener—an exceeding knave, Pors. 


$ 5. So that whilſt certain objects work upon the fancy of ſome, 
with a force and energy too powerful for human means alone to re- 
pel, they operate ſeebly, or not at all perhaps on others. When 
attracted therefore by ſuch as are congruous to a peculiar turn of af. 
fection, a man commits crimes enormouſly deteſtable ; the reflect- 
Ing part of the world will not fail heartily to pity the offender, at 
the ſame time that they think it neceflary to puniſh the offence, and 
will conſider it rather as a matter of good fortune, than any kind 
of merit in themſelves or others, that they ſtand exempt from tranſ- 


* Quemvis media erue turba 
Aut ob avaritiam, aut miſerà ambitione laborat. 
Hic nuptarum inſanit amoribus, hic puerorum, 
Hunc capit argenti ſplendor ; ſtupet Albius ere; 
Hic mutat merces ſurgente a ſole, ad eum quo 
Veſpertina tepet regio, quin per mala præceps 
Fertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine, ne quid | 
Summa deperdat metuens, aut ampliet ut rem. Hor, Sat, 4. lib, 1. 
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greſſions for which they have no degree of reliſh, which take not 
their riſe from either bad Eun or — N but — _ 
— from nature. 
Bad precepts and bad examples do iced too frequently influence 
men to the practice of common crimes ; evil counſel adminiſtered 
with ſkill, may enſnare a weak aſſociate into theft, or fornication or 


adultery—When he ſeeth a thief, he may Fogg unto him, and be 
partaker with the adulterer. 


Who fo firm as cannot be ſeduced* ? 


But thoſe afſections of the mind to which 1 here allude, and 8 
which is provable man's depravity of nature, are not capable of 
being inſtilled, any more than they are of being diſpelled by advice, 
authority or example, and theſe [not to mention thoſe: preternatural | 
propenſities ſo unhappily ariſing in the breaſts of ſome] are envy, 
malice, cruelty, revenge, c covetouſnels, ambition, pride, ſubtilty, 
craft, deceit. Where any of theſe take place, there nature her- 
ſelf gives the ſettlement f. | 


1 8 5. And 


— * Julius Cæſar. Warburton, p. 16.—where the power of advice, 3 per- 
Aicious, is ſtrongly painted. 


Well, Brutus, ſays his fellow-conſpirator Caſſius [Brutus zone] 


—— Thou art noble; yet I ſee: 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought upon 
From what it is diſpoſed ; therefore tis meet, 
That noble friends keep ever with their likes, 

| For who ſo firm as cannot be ſeduced ? 


+ Diſtinguit Hieron. & Gran. inter voluntates carnis & mentium quod carnis 
voluntates dicantur quæ incitant ad carnalia peccata gulam, ebrietates, &c. 


+ The very ingenious Dr. Baker, in his treatiſe De Affectibus Animi, has a paſſage 
fo. fully illuſtrative of my meaning, that I could not help giving it an Engliſh dreſs. 
| This 
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& 5. And what character is there in public life, or among thoſe 
in a more private ſphere of action, either amiable or great, which is 
not ſullied by an unlucky intermixture of one or r other of nature's | 
foibles, if not flagrant vices. 


66. Agriaphile and Philanthropus are men whoſe lives form an 
entire contraſt—In the one you have what is completely odious and 
deteſtable in the general eſtimation of the world; in the other the 
truly amiable and engagivg. And yet it is remarkable, that in that 
particular courſe of behaviour, wherein Philanthropus differs 
moſt from the temper and conduct of Agriophilus, he is moſt re- 
prehenſible. 


This paſſion, ſays he, (ſpeaking of envy) is the moſt troubleſome inmate of the 
human heart, it is an inteſtine plague, diffuſing its r influence through the 
whole maſs of blood and juices, 


Sucks up the marrow from the ſolid bone, 
Nor leaves within the limbs. one drop of blood. 


And, ftrange as it may appear, yet is it, notwithſtanding, true from known facts, 
that ſymptoms of envy appear in the infant ſtate of man from his very cradle. Inſo- 
much that it is not unuſual to ſee a babe pining and Ilanguiſhing in a moſt wretched 
manner with this paſſion, as with a conſumptive malady. Nor is it capable of being 
freed from the overpowering diſorder by any medical art or aſſiſtance whatever, but * 
either a total removal, or a pretended ſlight of the infant rival. 

Hæc eſt hoſpes (nempe invidia) humani pectoris moleſtiſſima; hæc inteſtina peſtis, 
quæ ſanguine, humoribuſque noſtris malum ſuum immiſcet virus; quæ 


Intactis vorat oſſibus medullas, : 
Et totum bibit artubus cruorem. 


Etiam i in tenell3 hominis ætate, ipſiſque ab incunabulis (mirum eſt quod dicturus 
fum, at experientia ſatis pervulgatum) produnt ſe haud obſcura quædam zelotypiæ 
ſigna; ita ut infantulum videre liceat ex hoc affectu tabe miſerrimè extenuari, ac lan- 
gueſcere; non niſi rivali infantulo aut amoto oculis, aut magis de induſtria neglecto, 
arte ullà, aut auxilio medicorum a gravi morbo liberandum. Vid. D. Baker de Af- 
fect. Anim. &c. p, 23, 24. 
lImpudicatum, &c. Mentium autem voluntatis quæ parant peccata ſbiritualia, ut 
. ſuperbia, vindicta, & alia hujuſmodi. Eſtius in Epheſ. li, 3. 
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Agriophilus is moroſe, covetous, cruel and revengeful—Philan- 
thropus quite the reverſe; he is affable, generous, - tender-hearted, 
compaſſionate, But how does it grieve one to ſee theſe, and many 
other ſhining virtues, obſcured at once by one ſingle foible of na- 


ture indiſcretion? A frailty which accompanied him from his ear- 
lieſt life. Agriophilus is covetous, Philanthropus is extravagant. — 
_Agriophilus hides himſelf from the world, as loving no part of it 

but that from which he can make a thirty, forty, or an hundred 
per cent. advantage. Philanthropus, on the contrary, holding ſuch 
a mean, low-ſpirited mind in the utmoſt contempt, runs into a 


culpable negligence in his affairs, and a too exceſſive fondneſs for 
friendſhips, popularity, and vain applauſe. But is it not wonderful, 
that two ſuch contraſted diſpoſitions ſhould exiſt in men whoſe 
ſituation and circumſtances in life give them opportunities of acting 
entirely the ſame part in it? Agriophilus has as much money to 
ſquander away as Philanthropus ever poſſeſſed; but he would not, 
if he could help it, part with a ſhilling; and Philanthropus could 


have availed himſelf of as many powerful pleas for ceconomy and fru- 


-gality as Agriophilus, and would have ſo done N20 he ever been di- 
rected by prudence, 


But how ſhall we account for a dj iD onancy of principles and pro- 
penſions in theſe two -a diflonancy as great as if it exiſted in beings 
of a different ſpecies ? Is it reſolvable all into the force of example, 


advice, or ſolicitation ? Certainly no, For the one is as univer- - 


* 


ſally deſpiſed for his inſenſibility and brutality, and he knows it, 
as the other is condemned for his gaiety and indiſeretion. To what, 
in ſhort, but a diſſimilarity of taſe alone can we aſcribe the extra- 
ordinary difference? Taſte, which makes as well the moral man, as 
the muyfician, painter, or poet. It is taſte, the ſoul's conſtitutional 
frame, I mean, that makes the man; and you may as eaſily whip 


one lad at ſchool into a nice and exquiſite reliſh for muſic, painting, 


poetry, 
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poetry, or other arts, as give another, by the uſe of the beſt me- 
thods you can deviſe, a nice and delicate turn for -honour, inte- 
grity, and public ſpirit. And it is notorious what very different 
effects ariſe frequently from the ſame courſe of diſcipline 1 in general, 
; the ſame ſalutary precepts, patterns, and examples, in two or more 
vouths, the offspring of the ſame parents How amazingly dif- 
ferent very often are their N genius, paſſions, inclinations, 
purſuits ? 


Talk what you will of tafle, you'll find 
Two of a face as ſoon as of mind 
Why of two brothers rich and reſlleſs—one 
Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from ſun to fun— 
The other fighs for women, ſports, and wine, 
All 7 ownſend's turnips, and all Grofvenor's mine: 
Il hy one like B—=— with pay and ſcorn content, 
Votes and votes on in Court and Parliament; „„ 1 
Ons driven by firong beneficence of ſoul,. | 
Shall fly, like Oglethorp, from pole to pole ?— 
*Tis known alone to that directing power, 
Who forms the genius in the natal hour; 
That god of nature, awho within us ſtill 
Inclines our actions or confirains our will, . 
Various of temper as of face. or frame, | 
=_y individual his ou end and aim Popk. 
| § 7. And: 


. Cur alter frat Abe et W et ungui, 
„ Præferat Herodis palmetis. pinguibus ; ; alter 
6 Sylveſtrem flammis, et ferro mitiget agrum: 
ce Scit genius *, natale comes, qui temperat. aſtrums 
« Naturz deus humane.” 


* By the term Genius, Horace means the natural turn, diſpoſition, or ſpirit of a 
man, and it is called the Deus humanæ naturæ, as being that which gives life and 
e to the whole intellectual frame. 
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8 7. And yet 1 would not be thought to aſſert, that that which 


we here call taſte, that predominant, conſtitutional turn of mind, 
with which each man comes into the world irrefiſiibly, and by a 
kind of fatality, determines him to his peculiar purſuits. For, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, its influence either leſſens or is increaſed in pro- 
portion to the encouragement or checks it may occaſionally meet 
with, in the courſe of a well or ill conducted education. The for- 
mer will do wonders in breaking or weakening the force of many 
paſſions, which too uſually rage in the juvenile mind, with double 
force, by means of the latter; and yet that there are ſome which by 
the uſe of mere natural powers are irremovable, no one will deny, 
who conſiders in the leaſt what human nature in 1 general is, and al- 
ways has been *, R 


88. Nor would the argument for the ſoul's depravity be at all 
weakened, ſhould it be inſiſted on, or could it be even proved that 
her vices or frailties are propagated among men, by either the in- 
fluence of bad example, or by an incogitant neglect, or groſs per- 
verſion of right reaſon; ſince in the firſt place, bad examples pre- 


ſuppoſe 


<« Le genie, ſays Madam Dacier, qui preſide à la naiſſance de tous las hommes, 
< et qui etant different, fit la difference des inclinations, et des temperans. Ce ge- 
nie n'eſt autre choſe que leur eſprit.“ Dacier in loco. 


* Tt is inconceivable, ſays a French writer, that the curious obſervers of nature, 
men who bend their utmoſt application upon ſtudying and knowing themſelves, ſhould 
not have obſerved, that man is not governed and conducted by reaſon—that reaſon, 
with all its power and induſtry, cannot deſtroy any one paſſion that is rooted in the 
heart of man, neither by the help of age, nor by the influence of example, nor by the 

fear of evil, Vid. L'Eſprit's preface to his deceit of human virtues. 

And ſays Seneca, Null ſapientià naturalia corporis, aut animi vitia ponuntur, | 
6c quicquid i ingenitum eſt lenitur arte, non vincitur.“ Senec. Epiſt. | 
It is more eaſy, ſays an old poet, to give life and education to a man, than to 

« jimpart to him a rightly-diſpoſed mind; to which not one has attended, as yet, 

« who. has aimed to make a wiſe man of a fool, or a good man out of a bad one. 
If the Deity had given to the Æſculapian tribe the art of correcting and removing 
Ku tir peccant and malignant humours of the mind, many and great would have been 


„ their 


in a STATE of PRE-EX1STENCE, 33 
ſuppoſe a vicioſity of mind in thoſe who at firſt ſet the examples; 


and from the reſiſtance and oppoſition which in various inſtances 
they are found to meet with 1 in ſome, it may a be preſumed, 1 


T: their fees. But 7 he yon Of a man, his e principle, was any thing capable 
Hof being framed or implanted, that never would have proved in the end a bad man, 
«© who had liſtened to the wholſome preſcripts of a good father. But be your pre- 


<< cepts 8 5 they may, it will never be | in your power to make a bad man a 
ow © good one.“ 
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This paſſage, which I have taken upon me to tranſlate, the reader is deſited to at- 
tend to with proper caution, and not to forget that it comes from the pen of an hea- 
then moraliſt, unacquainted, of courſe, with thoſe all-ſufficient reſources for the ſup- 
preſſion of thoſe bad paſſions, to which Chriſtians are directed, and from which they 
may, if they are not wanting to themſelves, reap the deſired advantage. And it is 
introduced here in proof, or illuſtration, of this one ene truth only, viz. that man 
comes into this world naturally bad *. . 

Nor would I be underſtood to mean, "BP we TA been 1 advanced, 
that no one either does, or ever did come. into this world altogether uninfected with 
vicious principles and propenſions; the reverſe having been evidently the caſe, as 
may be abundantly proved as well from hiſtory, ſacred and profane, as alſo from 
even the preſent times; but only that, generally ſpeaking, man has at the beſt, and 
under the advantages of education, interwoven. with his virtues, yy er e 

not to ſay immoralities. | 
As to the exalted examples of piety. and virtue, recorded either i in ſacred hiſtory or 
profane, or of what even the preſent times may be thought to boaſt, theſe, when 
compared with the bulk of mankind in general (not to mention the more than ordinary 
Powers with which moſt, if not all of the former c came furniſhes, that they might 


become 


5 Etf vitæ g nere valde inter ſe n ili differunt qui indecentius vixerint, quiq; con- 
tenentius nemo tamen fine peccato. Anſelmus. Again. Quis non execretur ſuperbum eorum 
conamen et impium dicentium poſſe ſine peccato hominem exiſtere ex prop ia voluntate, et 
non ex gratla Det. en Sur. rom. quint, Sept. p. 161. 


„ | that 
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34 A Lavss of HuMan Sure 


that they never prevail at all, but where there is a hebe ap | 
titude of mind for receiving the deſtructive impreſſion *; and then 


ſecondly, the enquiry here is not by what means we may cure, 
check the progreſs, or avoid the infection of thoſe diſorders and diſ- 


eaſes of the ſoul, which fink it ſo far below the rank and dignity of 
intellectual and rational beings, but how to trace them to their 


fountain-head. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that Deity infuſed 


them; nor can we, with any degree of propriety, aſcribe them, 


as will be ſhewn hereafter, to any obliquity of nature derived from 


Adam, —derived, I mean, from the nature of that body which we 
do in reality inherit from him +4. 
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become exemplary patterns of purity and holineſs to a wicked and n 
world) theſe, I ſay, are inſtances ſo ſeemingly ſingular and extraordinary, as do 


not in the leaſt difprove, what only I would be underſtood to aſſert, that the untutored 


and undiſciplined mind of man, is in general, not only averſe to that which is good, 


but prone, in reality, to practices ſo abſolutely bad, as to be a a to the honour 
and dignity of intelligent and rational beings. pL... 1 15 


„When we ſay men are miſled by external circumſtances of temptation, it cannot 


but be underſtood that there is ſomewhat within ourſelves to render thoſe circumſtan- 


ces temptations, or to render them- ſuſceptible of impreſſions from them; ſo when 


we ſay they are miſled by paſſions, it is always ſuppoſed, that there are occaſions, 


circumſtances and objects exciting thoſe paſſions, and affording means for nz 
them. Vid. Butler's Anal. p. 107. 


— 


8 And yet ſuch bas RT and is ſtill the prevailing opinion among men, owing 


to their not forming to themſelves clear conceptions of that duplex compoſition of 
which Scripture and experience prove us to conſiſt, viz. the carnal man and ſpiritual. 
Some indeed have deen os ae to aſcribe to man a ſoul, the vegetative, ani- 


> 


my 


1 The vatriarchs. ſays St. Kaſcbins, were e adorned with a life that ts s according to na- 
ture, (to original nature) by right reaſonings they were adorned with the virtue of religion; 
by natural reaſonings and written laws, ſteering the right courſe of virtue, they paſſed be- 
yond fleſhy pleaſures into an every-way wiſe and religious life. Beſides which, he ſays, 
chat they had extraordinary appearances of God, and converſe with him; were ®1ao; Oe 
10 Npo$troy, the friends of God and prophets.” Euſeb. Prep. Evan. lib. vii. cap. 5, 7. 


They are therefore, as ſays Brockleſby, not to be looked upon merely as holy men, but as 
Wan extraordinary miniſters of religion. Book 731. 


* 


in a STATE of PRE-EXIS TENCE. 35 
8 9. That the latter cannot be the caſe, even this ſingle conſideration 


evinces, vix. that we are not univerſally affected by that body in a 
3010 ns | ſimilar 


mal, and rational * ; imagining, that among 8 many different ſpecies of ſouls, it 
was a chance but that there might be one upon which they could, with propriety, fix 
the riſe and propagation of bad paſſions. In anſwer to this, it may, with great con- 
fidence, I think, be affirmed, that the belief of a duplex or triple ſoul in man is an 
abſolute abſurdity; that only one and the ſame ſoul actuates and animates that du- 
plex, that ſpiritual and animal nature, of which we now conſiſt ; and that, from its 
acting under two ſeparate and diſtin relations, there ariſes the exertion of two ſorts 
of propenſions or deſires, in. their natures eſſentially different: theſe Malebranche 
Chuſes to diſtinguiſh by the terms paſſions and natural inclinations; J would rather 
call them our paſſians and our natural affections. The former are the reſult and con- 
ſequence of the ſoul's relation to, and union with the body: the latter the eſſential 
workings of its own free and independent ſelf. The one are the cravings, as it were, 


of the ſou), to which the nature and conſtitution of the body make her ſubject, which 


are neceſſary for her ſupport and nouriſhment, and which we have in common with 
brutes t, 912. hunger, thirſt, concupiſcence, ſelf-· affection, c. and theſe we may 
term her paſſions in contradiſtinction to thoſe intellectual and independent motions, 
which are eſſential to, or however ariſe from her ſpiritual frame, and which may 

therefore be moſt properly ſtiled the ſoul's a fections. The firſt are what the Apoſtle 
means by that law in his members warring againſt the law of bis mind, and bringing 
bim into n to the law of fi Wchat carnal nud, which is enmity againſt God, — 
whence 


OM Allifive to which abſurdity, ſays Ben Johnſon in his Poetaſter: * What, ſhall I turn 
ſhark upon my 1 or my friends' friends? I ſcorn it with my three ſouls.” 
: | Va. Warburton, in Shakeſpeare” s Twelfth Night, Þ- 144. 


+ Agmendly 2 to which the le of philoſophers, ſays the learned Mr. Brockleſby, 
diſtinguiſh two parts in the foul of man, the inferior and ſuperior, The one is common to 
the brutes, and falleth within the comprehenſion of ſenſitive nature, which they call ahn- 
Tizor (the ſeat of the bodily appetites, affections, and paſſions). the other is To aoyexor, the 
rational nature; and between theſe two, as contrary operative principles, there is uſually 
a conflict and combat. Ari yap «5: An xte Sb us © KEKpapiesn, for two natures, con- 
flicting one with the other, are conjuncted, the ſenſitive (the appetites to ſenſitive good) 
refiſting and withſtanding the rational nature, diſcerning and dictating the good of ho- 
neſty. In this conflict the ſeuftive agtuze uſually prevails by its deceit and impetuous 
violence, not only againſt men's reſolutions to the contrary in their ſober method, but 
againſt the preſent light and dictates of their minds, ex Pins £71 JUpuwy d W aer. 
N ANονι by the force of their defires, which carry and drag them. 

The mind is tyrannically lorded over by brutal aflections, which are 1 in motion 
and commotion, the irrational paſſions poſfeſſing and diſtracting it, and in ſome fort com- 
pelling it to do the things that are deſirable to them. For every paſſion has a compulſory 
force in it; it dethrones or expels reaſcnings. See Brockleſby's Goſpel-Theiſin, p. 708. 


36 ILSE of HUMUAN Souls + 

ſimilar manner. Men differ from each other as much in their af- 
fections as in their faces—And if to this it be replied that that may 
be owing to ſome different texture: and modification of one and the 
ſame ſpecies of matter, I would aſk, how it comes to paſs that ſuch a 


great contrariety of tempers ſhould be ſo frequently met with in per- 
ſons of the very ſame kind of e 1 ſeeming] y fimilar tex- 
ture of body *? 


The external form and figure indeed is that 47 which your phy- 
| fiognomiſts aim to read the internal man +, yet experience ſhews, | 
that that is not an index which invariably and inſallibly points true. 


§ 10, Nor 


whence proceed what he ſtiles the 1275 f the feſh, VIZ. teat, fornication, Oc. 1 05 
latter are what the ſame Apoſtle terms the fruits of the ſpirit, viz. love, joy, peace, 
gentleneſs, meekneſs, Sc. When we are enquiring therefore into the rife and pro- 
greſs of the various vices and frailties of mankind, we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh be- 

tween ſuch propenſions as are in reality their fault, and thoſe which are only their 
misfortune. The ſoul's paſſions, thoſe to which it is made ſubject by its alliance 
with the body, are neceſlary for the ſupport and continuance of that union and con- 
nection, and are conſequently only finful when gratified beyond the bounds and re- 
ſtrictions which reaſon, religion, and the laws of ſociety preſcribe. Theſe we de- 
rive neceflarily from the nature and conſtitution of that body we inherit from Adam. 
And theſe are, properly ſpeaking, not the ſoul's faults, but her misfortunes are 
of a carnal, ſenſual nature only; nor are theſe the affections of the mind to which I 
allude, and from which is provable the depravity of nature, which conſiſts and 
only conſiſts of irregularities, inconſiſtencies, and actual blemiſhes in her intellectual 
frame — ſuch as are envy, malice, revenge, cruelty, Sc. And when the Apoſtle 
ranks even theſe in his catalogue of the works of the fleſh, we are not to conſides him 
as pronouncing them the genuine, neceſſary effects and productions of the fleſh, but 
as principles which are moſt uſually diſcernable in and leſs reſtrained by thoſe, whoſe 
defires terminate more on the gratification of ſenſual appetites and paſſions, than in 


correcting and reforming the bes ro lag? of their ſpiritual and, more natural af- 
fections. 


* The reader is to take notice, that I am now ſpeaking of the affections of the 
mind, not the ſenſual paſſions, which ariſe from the ſoul's connection with the body.. 


+, Altos ar ep Ae vonα e. Theoc. 


. + att And 


in a STATE of Prt-2x16TENCE, 39 


& 10. Nor i is there: the leaſt reaſon in nature to expect that it 

ſhould. It is not poſſible that purely paſſive matter ſhould impart 
principles not its own, or, in other words, the active properties and 
eſſentials of ſpirit. So that it is of courſe not poſſible, that the ſoul 
can receive either its good or bad intellectual qualities from this or 
that frame or temperature of the body. We may as well ſuppoſe the 
very conſtruction of the ſoul to be material, as make it dependent on 
matter for its n 


$ 11. The ſouls native powers indeed are ſo far dependent on. 
the nature and quality of that heterogeneous vehicle wherein it is 
contained, and from which it is furniſhed with all its proper inſtru- 
ments of ſenſe and reflection, as to be enabled to operate, to only 
that confined degree of excellence and perfection, to which the pro- 
perties of that vehicle are ſuited. Hence ariſes, moſt probably, 
that ſubordination of intellectual abilities obſervable in the ſeveral 
ſpecies of intelligent natures. Hence it is that thoſe we term brutes 
| become as inferior to us in their reaſoning faculties, as we are perhaps 
to angels. Brutes can reaſon and refle& only in part—And how 
inconſiderable and contracted is the utmoſt range of human rea- 
ſoning, when compared to the intellectual powers of the angelic hoſt ! 
Had the ſouls of brutes been lodged in a vehicle like our own, it is 
probable that they might have attained as high a degree of ra- 
tionality in this their ſublunary ſphere of action, as we have done; 
and that we ſhould ourſelves have experienced a debility of reaſon · 


And the vile ſon al Stach 3 A. man may be. known by his looks,” Ecclus | 
xix. 2 | 
Clo videm res eadem nobis et illis eſt, ſays St. Cyprian, Advert Gent. . ii. p. 
257. ] una per quam eſſe animantia dicimur, et motum agitare vitalem. And again, 
p. 94. Nonne primordiis, iiſdem eadem et me et beſtias genuit informavitque natura. 
Nonne ſpiritus unus eſt qui et illos et me regit. Non conſimilimi ratione war et 
video et ceteris afficior ſenfibus * ? : 
ing 
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ing ſimilar to that to which they are reduced, had we been Brown | 


into a TY wage ene as is theirs . 
§ 12, As the inherent Ants: of the foul Wen b 

proceeds not from the conſtitutional qualities of that body it is nde 

to inhabit here; neither is It, | 


- 


* 


Secondly, to be contilered as impreſſed on it by) Mas chat 
formed it. E 


$ 13. It is impoſſible that Deity can be the parent of imper- 
fection. By which I do not mean to aſſert, that God cannot pro- 


hows = thing ſhort of, or inferior to PO itſelf. For then 


Finite 


'* Moſt of the ancient ere taught, that the ſouls of beaſts were rational 
from whence it follows, that they believed thoſe ſouls to differ in degrees of rationa- 


| lity from thoſe of men. Anaxagoras placed that difference in this particular, viz. 
That men are capable of explaining their reaſonings, whereas beaſts are not able 


ce to explain theirs.” Vid. Plutarch. de Placit. Philoſ. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 908. 

Pythagoras and Plato had the ſame thoughts on this point. T 2 ſaid, that the 
ſouls of beaſts, though truly rational, act not according to reaſon, becauſe they want 
ſpeech, and their organs are not well proportioned. That the mere diſpoſition of the 
organs hindered reaſon from appearing in beaſts as it appears in men. Sce Bayle's 
life of Pereira. af | 

8 to which, ſays Virgil, 
Igneus eſt ollis vigor et cœleſtis origo 

Seminibus: quantum non nox1a corpora tardant, 

Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra, 


And that the ſouls of men and beaſts, are, in their nature, intrinfically the fame, 
and that they derived their exiſtence from one and the ſame ſource, we are ano 


to conclude, from what the ſacred preacher;ſays upon that point. 


] ſaid in my heart, concerning the eſtate of the ſons of men, that God might 


KL manifeſt, or (as agreeably to the original it ſhould be rendered) God w:} mate 
„ manifeſt, that they are beaſts. For that which befalleth the fons of men, be- 
_ falleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth them; as one dieth, ſo dicth the other, yea 


1 Pg 


in @ STATE of PRE-EXISTENCE. 39 


fuite beings could not be the offspring of an infinite one, nor an 
effect be unequal to the cauſe from whence it proceeded—But this 
I do venture to aſſert, that nothing imperfect in its hind can come 
out as ſuch. immediately from the hands of God. And yet how- 
ever true and unqueſtionable ſuch a poſition is, the reverſe would 
evidently be the caſe, if man in his ſtate of nature, is as he came jir/? 
from the bands of God; for then every intellectual deformity and 
255. IS A blemiſh 1 in the creature, hargealile wholly and ſolely 


oY they have all one breath, ſo thata man hath no o pre- eminence over a beaſt All go. 
<< unto one place, all are of duſt, and all turn to duſt again.“ Eccleſ. iii. 19, 20, 

Diogenes ſaid, that beaſts are made up of a body and a ſoul, and that if their 
ſoul does not actually feel and reaſon, it is becauſe the thicknels of its organs, and 
the great quantity of un regues it to the condition of mad-men. Sce Plut, de 
Plac. Philoſoph. 

Appoſite to this reflection is the Rien extract of the ingenious zuthor of Re- 
flections on the Economy of Nature in Animal Liſe. 

It is certain, ſays he, that the ſelf- motive and ſelf· active A or - foiritual 
ſubſtance, that actuates or animates. organiſed matter, muſt have, eſſentially and ac= 
tually, inherent in it all thoſe natural qualities, faculties, and endowments, in the 
higheſt perfection, that it ever exerts or attains to in any time of its duration, To 
augment or increaſe in eſſential qualities is an abſurdity, and to augment or increaſe 
naturally is only the property. of body and matter ; but ſpiritual ſubſtance being indi- 
viſible and immortal, if it could admit of more or leſs, in natural or eſſential qua- 
lities, it might ceaſe to be; I mean as to its natural qualities of living, perceiving, 
and willing, i. e. of cogitation or thinking; for as to its moral qualities of juſtice, 
goodneſs, and truth, they may increaſe or decreaſe to any degree, ſince they entirely 
depend on the free will, and therefore the natural faculties of living, perceiving, and 

willing; and thus ſeveral degrees and modifications of activity, ſagacity, and deſire, 
are eſſentially and uniformly permanent in it in their order and degree, whatever kind 
of body it animates; and when it does not exert theſe innate and eſſential qualities, 
it is becauſe it is limited and reſtrained by the nature of groſs matter, and the laws. 
of the body which it animates, which is a foreign impediment, inſuperable to its de- 

gree of ſelf-aCtivity and ſelf-nobility. For an angel is as truly an angel, as to its ſpi- 
ritual nature and faculties, informing the body of a ſerpent, or any other organized 
body, as informing the body of a man. And an angel, animating any human body, 
would be only a more perfect man, and, by its natural and eſſential qualities, could 
then only more perfectly exert human functions and operations. An unorganized 
body could produce no vital functions; it could only put it into particular motions. 


Vid. Cheyne, Nat. Method of curing diſeaſes of the body and | 10s p. I, 2 3. 


upon. 
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upon God its Creator; then the envious, the malicious, the cruel” 
and revengeful, are not more excentric from the laws of virtue 
and purity, or, in other words, not worſe than they ſhould or 


could be—and the thing formed may my unto him that farmed it 
IV hy haf thou made me thus, ? 


§ 14. Moſt writers on the ſubject of the bmi paſſions alert 
indeed, what may be judged perhaps à ſufficient anſwer to the 
above remark, that moſt, if not all of thoſe paſſions, which men 
uſually deem bad, are, in various inſtances, in their conſeguences good, 
and of courſe not to be looked upon as blemiſhes and imperfections 
in our nature — That ambition, for example, is productive of deeds 
which ſerve, in many reſpects, to aggrandize the prince and his peo- 
ple—introduces into a public ſphere of action, men beſt qualified 
to advance the honour, reputation, and intereſts of their king and 
country, and tranſmit to poſterity many illuſtrious examples of mag- 
nanimity and undaunted bravery—T hat the paſſion of pride ſwells. 
the mind to a reſiſtance of mean, ſelfiſh, abje& conſiderations, or 
any diſhoneſt or unjuſt attacks upon a man's probity—That even 
envy has apparently its adyantage, in as much as it ſpurs a man on 
to a rivalſhip of another in his virtues and brave exploits—That co- 
| vetouſneſs ſerves to create an abundance, which the heir, actuated 
by a kind of ſpirit diſſimilar to what the predeceſſor poſſeſſed, is ena- 
bled to diffuſe in various acts of generoſity and a well-placed beneficence, 
This is the light in which, as far as I can recollect, writers on this 
ſubject, place, for the moſt part, theſe and other paſſions of the 
human breaſt, in order to ſhew that they are not, what I eſteem them 
to be, real blemiſhes. 


But, if reaſon may be allowed to be a proper judge in this caſe, 
I would aſk whether this is not abſolutely confounding the eſſential 
difference between good and evil—judging of the nature of our paſ- 


lions 
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fions from their accidental efefis and conſequences, and blending the 
eſſence of things with their ends and uſes? For ſuppoſing, but 
not granting, that the accidental effects iſſuing from thoſe paſſions 
mentioned above are the only proper criterion for aſcertaining their 
expediency and real value, we ſhall even then, I think, find ſuf- 
ficient | reaſon to pronounce them, in general, bad. They are as 
frequentiy miſchievous in their effects, as beneficial, and perhaps 
more ſo. ah | | | 


7 


— 


15 1 was ation, you Ol ay, that 1 e i f ne with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed luſtre in the. annals of fame, and I'll grant it; 
but did it not give to the world at the ſame time, and in the fame 
perſon, a mad-man, and a murderer of millions? It was to the 
monarch's pride that Babylon owed her magnificent temples, and 
her other ſumptuous buildings, which were the glory and wonder of 
the world; but did not that ſame intoxicating paſſion ſink at laſt 
the elated lord of all into the fimilitude of a creature inferior to 
the Aae of che human + ſpecies ? 21 1516500 | 
0 50 6 far FOR, that being a paſſion beneficial in its conſe- 
quences to the poſſeſſor, is it not, on the contrary, a deep curſe ? 
Leads it not to the ſuppreſſion of all good will to merit, and a 
mortification, of courſe, at ſeeing it in others receiving its due reward ? 
It is needleſs to branch out into an innumeration of all its baneful 
| conſequences—Hear only what were its 2 effects. 


0 frft what cauſe 
Moꝛvꝰ d our grand parents in that happy flate, 
Favour d of Heaven ſo highly, to fall o 
From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will 
For one reſtraint—lords of the world beides? 8 
1 Tk G | Who 
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Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt ? 
The infernal Serpent, he it was, whoſe guile, 59 
| Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceiv ” 
The mother of mankind. — 


As for covetouſneſs, if that be either in principle, or in practice, a 
virtue, then one of the greateſt of vices is charity. And in this 
idea I have not ſolely in eye the mere miſer, whoſe only object of 
admiration i is gold ; but the unfeeling rich in general. Compaſſion ! 
talk not to me of compaſſion, Am | to relieve your wants? oh Why 
not? I thought that the rich were Heaven's truftees for the oor. 
« Be it ſo; yet how do I know that you are an object worthy 
of my liberality | ? or that the aſſiſtance aſked will be efentially ſer 
viceable to you?” Enquire. « Enquire ! 3 What, enquire into other 


people's affairs! At that rate there will be no end of doing good.” 


§ 15. In ſhort, it will not be denied, but that in the general 
courſe of God's providence, good will frequently ariſe out of evil. 
But then it ought to be conſidered, that the good accidentally iſ- 
ſuing from evil, does not alter its ſpecific nature and. quality. 
And as there are paſhons which, without any kind of diſpute, are 
intrinſically good—the reverſe. of thoſe paſſions muſt of courſe be 
_ intrinſically bad, be they in their conſequences accidentally this 
or that; adieu elſe to all diſtinctions between good and evil, be- 
tween virtue and vice, between. the righteous. and- the wicked ! 


As therefore among * various affections incident to man- 
kind, there are ſome which muſt undoubtedly be denomi- 
nated bad, thoſe are a blemiſh in the creature chargeable on the 


Creator, if the former had not an. exiſtence, Briar to. its appearance 
lere. 


8 16. It 
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8 16. It 1s urged indeed by a very lively and ſprightly writer, 
6 That in the ſcale of beings there muſt be ſome where ſuch a 
if creature as man, with all his infirmities about him— that a re- 


* mipval of theſe would be altering his very nature, and that as 
fy ſoon ; as he dame ee he __ 0 to be man . 


The . of man 8 ubrmities would be 1 undoubtedly 
the very nature of man; but is the inference from thence juſt, that 
man comes into the world with all his imperfections about him, 


* becauſe there muſt be ſomewhere in the ſcale of beings a creature 
« ſo unfortunately and A formed? ? 


To ſuppoſe God neceſſitated to call into his aid evil, for the 
better carrying on his moral government of the world, is, me- 
thinks, an idea of Providence, not ſhort—may I not ſay, of men- 
tal blaſphemy? If the ingenious author had ſaid that moral evil 
will in the final iſſue of things be productive of a far ſuperior 
degree of moral good, it would have been judged by the ge- 
nerality of his readers, I imagine, a much better apology for the 


introduction of moral evil into the world, than what he has de- 
viſed. | | 


Having now ſhewn, that the depravity of the human mind 
ariſes not from the groſs ſtate and condition of that body in which 
the ſoul is now lodged, or from impreſſions made on it by him that 
formed it, will not the inference appear at leaſt highly probable, 
that it can be nought elſe than the effect of a lapſe of ſouls in a pre- | 
| exiſtent ſtate +, eſpecially if to what has been * obſer ved, there 


18 


* See Nat. and Orig, of Evil, p. 8. and an ingenious anſwer to it by the Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, 5. C. C. C. Oxon. 


+ A ſumma bonitate nihil afficitur, quod non fit magis inclinabile ad bonitatem 


quom ad malitiam ; ergo in prima conditione magis fuit humana natura inclinabilis 
G 2 | ad 
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is added an impartial attention to the enſuing chapters? And as the 
article of the church of England concerning original ſin has been 
generally underſtood to aſſert that the depravity of human nature is 

a corruption of the heart derived entirely from Adam's tranſgreſ⸗ 

ſion; the reader will not, I hope, think it too digreſſive from tlie 
point in view to take that article under conſideration, and to ſee 


whether it can with any degree of r be eee into fuch a 
a meanin 8 


ad bonitatem quam * e fed un gatum pee proprior elt; 105 ma- 
litiam, unde ſenſus hominis & cogitatio prona ſunt ad malum & ab adoleſcentia ſua... 
Gen. 8. relinquitur ergo quod eſt lapſa a ſtatu ſuæ primæ conditionis. Anſelmus. 


— 


CHAP, 
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The article 71 the church * England concerning original fin, and the. 
5 e of m_ nature ee and explained. 


$3 I. s Q Riginal fin,” ſays the ninth article of the church of | . 
1 land, * ſtandeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
&« Pelagians do vainly boaſt) but it is the nature of every man that 
4 is naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man 
is very far gone from. original righteouſneſs, and is of his own 
„ nature inclined. to evil, ſo that the fleſh luſteth always contrary 
« to the ſpirit, and therefore-in every perſon born into the world it 
deſerves God's wrath and damnation.“ 


N 


6 


Be” 2.  Fiom. the firſt 5? hl of this Ale Ag — are 33 : 
tions plainly deducible ;. the former of which 1 18 affirmative, and the 


other negative. , 


Firſt, it 1 therein - poſitively implied (though not indeed actually, 
and in expreſs terms declared) that there is a particular kind of ſin 
chargeable upon mankind, which is peculiarly and moſt properly 


| termed ee, but that 


St VP? negatively,. the ſin ſo called. IS. not what the Pe- 


9 175 pronounced it to be. 


§ 3. Now, though it cannot be denied, that the term original, 
as applied to ſin, is no where to be met with in holy writ, yet 
| ſufficient 
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ſufficient authority ariſes from thence for imputing to the whole 
race of mankind what may aptly enough be termed the guilt of ori- 
ginal fin, This was the opinion of the church in the fifth century, 
though as to its ideas of the nature of it, and the circumſtances 
wherein it conſiſted, the church and Pelagians widely differed, with- 
out being either of them, as it happened, in the right. 


$ 4. The former reſolved it all into Adam's fatal offence, the 
latter into ſuch kind of treſpaſſes as were peculiarly men's own. 
The one ſuppoſed that the fin of Adam was of ſuch an univerſal and 
diffuſive efficacy, as to derive a guilt and ftain to mankind in all 
ages of the world, and this on account of the relation which all men 
have to Adam, as their natural or moral principal, or head, from 
whom they therefore derive a general depravity of nature, and a 
mind prone to fin and wickedneſs ; the other urged, that Adam's 
tranſgreſſion was a crime of a perſonal nature only, and not deriva- 
tive of any of the leaſt guilt to his deſcendants ; that it was not pro- 
ductive of any of thoſe bad propenſions obſervable ſince ! in mankind, 
but that both he and they were originally created perfectly pure and 
innocent, though fallible and peccable at the fame time; and that 
conſequently ſin took its origin from, and could onfy be intpurable 


to, every man's own perional trelpatles . 


5 Though of theſe two olds * this point, the latter makes by 
much the neareft approach to truth, the former admitting of no kind 
of defence from either reaſon or Scripture, as will hereafter be fully . 
ſhewn, yet it does not ſufficiently coincide with holy writ, which, 
whilſt at gives plain intimations of another kind of guilt imputable to 
* Hereſin illius (Pelagii) quod attinet ſumma huc fere redit. Peccatum originale 


funditus ſuſtulit, docens Adami peccatum ſoboli ejus non imputari, unumquemque e 


contra in eadem qua Adam creatus eſt voluntatis perfectione Balch, Vid. Cave. Wipe. 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. Liter. Vol. i. p. | 


mankind, 
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man Lind, than what ariſes merely from their own perſonal treſpaſſes 

here, is repugnant altogether to Pelagius's conjecture, that Adam 
and his poſterity came into this world pn pure and in- 
nocent. 5 


We are, | ig the are., by nature the children of wrath, Se. 


8 5. Amidſt this great oppoſition af, opinions between the church 
and the Pelagians, concerning original ſin, in which each of them 
ran wide of the mark, the compilers of our articles, by their openly 
condemning the one, and tacitly rejecting the other, had, one 
would think, an eye to a ſtate pre-exiſtent, as the only hypotheſis by 
means of which could fairly be removed every difficulty lying in the 
way of both. If that be not the caſe, it will be difficult, if not ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible, to e that. article in . rational or conſiſ . 
tent ſenſe at all. 


8 6. e ft in, ſays the article, Randeth not in the 8 

% of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk)” i. e. It ſtandeth not 

in finning, like him, perſonally here, and againſt an expreſs law of 
God. Well, but how then doth it ſtand? Standeth it in any erime 
relative or imputative? No. Standeth it in any guilt or ſtain in. 
mankind, derived to them from Adam's tranſgreſſion, on account 
of the relation which all men bear to him, as their natural principal 
or head? No ſuch thing. But it is What! „Why it is the fault 
« or corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is engen 
t dered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is far gone from ori- 

e riginal righteouſneſs, and is of his own nature inclined: to evil.“ 

5 7. Now it will not conſiſt with the reaſon and nature of things, 

or with our uſual ideas of the amiable. and all- perfect attributes of 

God, to imagine that the ult or corruption of the nature of every 

505 man. 
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man is — finful, ſo as to deſerve God's qorath and Fi 7 


rn oo he is of the offspring of Adam. Nor ſhould we baftily * 


to the eompilers of our articles an Ger 40 Horrid. 111 i n e 


ett 


When they We ſay, that gie fin is a fault, or corrup- 
tion of the nature of every. man that is naturally engendered: of the 
offspring of Adam, they can, I apprehend, mean nothing more or 


kcſs than this, viz. That it is a fault or corruption interwoven. in the 
nature of every oftspring of Adam, whereby, or on account of which 
fault or corruption, man is far gone from original righteouſneſs (that 
righteouſneſs in which, he was originally created) and is therefore of 


his own nature, not any kind of nature derived to him from, Mom, . 
of his oWwn nature inclined to evil. Ge ene in, B50 
by” g. Let us 5 1 F upon a e examination x of, . 


article, as above ſtated and explained, may be fairly deduced from! 
it, relative to the doctrine of arg fin, | 


Firſt then it ll us what! it  isnot, and SOT ee HA 


Tenet; it informs us what in reality it is. 


Cn 


1 is not wht the Pagine a it to ebb whole: opinion 
on that head we have before conſidered, and ſhall not need now 
to repeat But it is—What ? Why it is the guilt of a particular 
kind of ſin emphatically termed original, the nature of which we find 
expreſſly repreſented to us under the idea of a fault or corruption of the 
nature of every man naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
Sc. But how the fault or corruption of every offspring of Adam? Are 
we by that to underſtand, that Adams fin is tranſmitted to us by 
traduction? That cannot, with any ſhadow of reaſon, be ſuppoſed, 


Nothing but a man's own n diſobedience can make him a ſin- | 


NET 


© 
> Bw 
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ner in the ſight of man, or of God. He only that fs can te a fins 
ner *. No one can fin by proxy, can fin by means of an act of 
another perſon, to which he himſelf was not privy, or, in any ſhape 


acceflary. And, will it be required of me to prove that we could be 


neither mediately, or immediately, agents in the ſinful act of Adam, 


which was committed at a diſtance of more than 5000 years before 


we are We to have had a vital rg : 


89. If e it me POP} that the Nats cannot. mean that 
we are confidered as actual ſinners, but only that we are treated as 


ſuch in (conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion; that not his fin, but 


that body of fin, which he contracted by fin, is tranſmitted to us by 
traduction, on account of which we are made naturally ſubject to 
ſin, and of conſequence equally: expoſed with him to the guilt and pu- 
niſhment of it; what is this but a reflection on the juſtice and wiſ- 
dom of God, as infamous as the former: Suppoſing us not ac- 
countable, I mean, for any prior en being no difference, 


obſervable to me 'betweok mak; ing ſin itſelf neceſſary, hereditary, 


3 A repreſentative of a moral ation, ſays Dr. Taylor, is what I can by no 
means digeſt, A repreſentative, the guilt of whoſe conduct ſhall be imputed to us, 
and whoſe fins ſhall corrupt and debauch our nature, is one of the greateſt abſurdi- 


ties in all the ſyſtems of corrupt religion. That any man, without my knowledge or 


conſent, ſhould ſo repreſent me, that when he is guilty, I am to be reputed guilty ; 


and when he tranſgreſſes, I ſhall be accountable and puniſhable for his tranſgreſſion, 


and thereby fubjected to the wrath and curſe of God; nay further, that his wicked- 
neſs ſhall give me a, ſinful nature, and all this before I am born, and conſequently 
while I am in no capacity of knowing, helping, or hindering what he doth; ſurely 
any one, ſays that ingenious writer, who dares uſe his underſtanding, volt clearly 


ſee this is unreaſonable, and altogether inconſiſtent with the truth and goodneſs of 


God.” See Nr. Taylor's ſupplement to Script. Doct. of Orig Sin, p. 109. 


Nor does the Apoſtle in Rom. v. 12—20, as the ſame writer had before obſerved, 
mention or intimate the conveyance of a ſinful nature, or any conſequence of. Adam's 


offence, in which all mankind are concerned, beſides that death which all men die, 


when they leave this world. Vid. ibid. p. 107. 


And, as ſays St. Chryſoſtom, we are puniſhed or vel by our own. works. 
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0 A Larvss of Human SouLs 
or eſſential to the ſoul, and the cloathing that ſoul with a body which 
neceſſarily prompts, diſpoſes, or gives fuel to evil actions. 


8 to. When our article therefore ſays, that original ſin © is the 

fault or corruption of the nature of every man that is naturally en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam,” it can only in reaſon mean, that 
fin is Born with every ſuch offspring of Adam, and brought into the 
world with him from the very womb, not by any derived, imputed 
guilt of another *, but from ſome actual and inherent depravity | in his 
own nature; for the article, in expreſs terms, declares, that on ac- 


count of this fault or corruption of the nature of man, he is far gone 
from righteouſneſs.“ 


§ Il, If | i be aid, that by original righteouſneſs we are to un- 
derſtand that ftate of righteouſneſs only in which Adam was cre- 
ated, and from which man is far gone, 4. e. widely differs from— 
quam long iſime diſtat—by means of a vicioſity of nature with which 
he comes into the world; I would aſk, how we can make it re- 
concilable with reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould, in the exerciſe 
of his creative power and authority, indicate ſo cruel a partiality to- 
wards the deſcendants of Adam, as to force them into exiſtence with 
a leſs ſhare of infuſed ' righteouſneſs in their nature, than was vouch- 
ſafed to their primogenitor ? Or that becauſe the one forfeited at length 
that integrity and uprightneſs of ſoul, with which he was at firſt 
formed, his of5pring ſhould be neceſſarily created in fin? ſhould, at 
their ſuppoſed firſt entrance into life, be made flaves to impetuous 


® Tt is not poſſible, ſays Mr. Brockleſby, that Adam, by his tranſgreſſion, ſhould 
merit for the ſouls of all his offspring their ſtate of blindneſs, pravity, ſpiritual death, 
to be deprived of the holy ſpirit and the divine i image, with all the honours and feli 
cities thereof, and to be ſubjected to eternal puniſhment in the world to come; for it 


never was, nor can be, in any man's power to kill ſouls, ſays he, without their own 


. Brockleſby, p. * N 
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paſſions and affections, which the former, being created in the image 
of God, (Gen. i. 27.) could, of courſe, only have contracted by a 
ſubſequent abuſe of his reaſon and underſtanding ? This is a view of 


the Divine Being and his Providence, comprehenſive, may I n not fay, 
Ly of abſolute blaſphemy ? | | 


= 91 12. I cannot therefore ſee what elſe can be meant by the original 


righteouſneſs mentioned in the article under conſideration, than a 


ſuppoſed actual ſtate of righteouſneſs, in which the intellectual inha- 
bitants of this world were originally created, and from which they 


had ſwerved in a prior ſtate. Whether that be the caſe or not, it 


muſt be left to the reader's judgment to determine. This, however, 


is clearly the ſenſe of the article, as to the zature of original fin, or 
that wherein it conſiſts, vix. that it is the fault or corruption of the 
nature of every man that is naturally engendered of Adam— That 
that fault and corruption of nature may reaſonably be aſcribed to a 


prior aſſociation with the fallen an gels, ſome following chapters 
Will, I imagine, clearly evince. 


H 2 _ CHAP. 
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1 


Tue Scripture account o the fall of 15 ae 1 


8 1. QT Jude informs us, that an Wut b left OY in- 
curred in proceſs of time their Maker's diſpleafure, by 
not keeping their firſt Ne and reg: their habitations—' . 
ae angels, ſays he, which kept not their "firſt eſtate but let 
cc their own habitations, he hath reſerved in everlaſting chains 
60 under darknek unto the judgment of the great be hy Je 6th. 


& 2. Fer the more clear underſtanding of this important paſs | 
ſage in holy writ, [ obſerve, as follows, Firſt, TH each clafs, 
or diviſion of the angelic hoſt, - had, from the beginning, and have 
fill a determinate region in Heaven affigned them, as their proper 
ſphere of glory, and peculiar place of reſidence—Agreeably to 
which, ſays our Saviour, In my father's houſe are many man- 
« ſions.“ John xiv. 2.—l obſerve Secondly, That the intellectual 
world, that part of it, 1 mean, with which we ſeem to have 
any connection, or of which we have any intelligence, appears 
to have been ranked, and diſpoſed .by the Creator, from the 
beginning, into ſeveral diſtin& claſles, gradually ſubordinate to 
each other in dignity and power, in proportion, probably, to the 
different degrees of intellectual capacity, with which the members 
of each claſs had been at firſt endowed. Without ſuppoſing ſome 
ſort: of 'orderly gradation like :this,, the mind cannot frame to itſelf - 


any 


— 
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any idea of an exiſting — or a * of felicity even in 
heaven!“ . 


* 


I] obſerve, Thirdly, that in the paſſage to which we allude, the 


original word Apyy, which our tranſlators have rendered firſt eftate 
is that very word which in the plural number is fo often uſed in 


the New Teſtament to dencte ſome particular order of angels, and- 


which, in all thoſe places, we denominate principalities. 


i Fourthly, 1 obſerve, that theſe two expreſſions of the © angels not 
keeping their firſt eſtate,” and « their leaving their own habitations,” 


are not deſigned to convey different, and ſeparate ſenſes, but are 
explanatory only the one of the other, which the very ſtructure of the 
ſentence EVINEG; "Ty he patlage, a ie be rendered 


thus 


* If it ſhould be urged that a er ee of rank and quality i in Heaven, would 
argue a partial diſtribution of power and authority among the angelic inhabitants, 


| interruptive of univerſal harmony and equal happineſs, and inconſiſtent with our 
ideas of celeſtial fruition—1 anſwer, that in minds not viciated by pride and am- 


bition, obedience to thoſe to whom reverence or eſteem is due, is a ſatisfaction 


of mind, at leaſt, equal to that which ariſes from a ene of power, Ke. in 
thoſe to 1 is alloted the pre- eminency. 


That there was, however, is, and always will be. ſuch a ſobordination? of rank 


and dignity in the celeſtial abodes, we may conclude from thoſe diſtinctions, 


which we meet with in Scripture, of angels and arch- angels, of cherubim and ſera- 
phim, of principalities, powers, thrones and dominions. 1 Theſſ. iv. 16. Jud. 
ix. Ezek. x. Pſal. xviii. 10. Iſa. vi. 2. Rom. viii. 38. Epheſ. 1. 21. 1-10, vi. 12. 
Col. i. 16. ii. 10. 15. Fw Sk 

Agreeably to which, ſays St. Jerom— That there may be due order 8 ra- 


tionals, there muſt be zu vp, r leu, T4 vxulas the prime, the middle, and 


the laſt. 55 
And again, ſays another writer, « Tt is in nature as in the moſt perfect harmony, 
4 in an harmony « of ſounds, that which is of a middle nature maketh the confonancy 


« of the extremes, and in all apt compoſures ſomething of a. middle nature is. 


6 amin. M. Try. Diſſ. 27. 


« The. 


p — 
. 


: — Th 
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The angels, which kept not their own principality [Ty ea 
* Aoyw| but left their own habitation [ro 100 Onennęior he hath 
< reſerved in everlaſting chains.” &c.— That therefore Jaſtly, the 
crime by which the angels fell, in general, was, that they kept 
not themſelves within the bounds of their own proper ſphere of 
dignity, and glory, but preſumptuouſly deſerted that ſubordinate 
rank and ſituation, which God had allotted them in the * 
above. 


$ 3. Hence it was, that the harmony, and tranquility in 
Heaven, which reigned unmoleſted before, underwent for a time, 
a reverſed fate He whom ſcripture ſtiles the prince of devils, one moſt - 
probably of the higheſt order of ſpirits, moving in a ſphere, perhaps 
but a few degrees removed (to ſpeak. in the language of men) from 
the throne of God, — and * even the firſt degree of in 
aſpiring 


&« To ſet himſelf in glory above his peers. 

« Truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 

« If he oppoſed, and with ambitious aim, 

« Againſt the throne and monarchy of God, 

« Rais d impious war in Heav'n and battle proud, 
« —Jith vain attempt — 


Yes—baniſhed with his adherents the realms above, he now waits 
in —_— ine and darkneſs all diſconſolate che Juggnent of 


the 


® By the words © everlaſting chains under darkneſs,” we are to underſtand a ſtate 
of confinement in or about this earth, which, when oppoſed to the inexpreffible 
glory and brightneſs of the divine preſence, may aptly enoguh be expreſſed by 

« chains of darkneſs.” See Dr. Hunt's diſſertation on the fall. 
And the conjecture is not a little countenanced by certain paſſages. in Scripture, 
where the chief of the devils is called the prince of the power of the gir, and the 
devils 
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the great day—This , was what St. John ſaw in a viſion— There 
was war in Heaven, Michael and his angels fought againſt the 
Dragon, and the Dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed 
not, ne ther was their place found any. more in Heaven. 
« And the great Dragon was caft out, that old Serpent, called the 
6c Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world; he was 
« caſt out into the earth, and his angels were caſt out with him.“ 
Apocal. xii. 7. 8. 9.—Inſtead of a pure etherial re gion, an aerial. 
one, ſituated as is generally ſuppoſed within the atmoſphere of this. 
our terreſirial globe was his deſtined abode,* An event to which. 
I make no doubt, the prophet Iſaiah alluded in the following lofty: 

lines of triumph over the King of Babylon, 


How 8 thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the 
morning! How art thou caſt down to the ground .which didſt 
„ weaken the nations!“ 


1 For thou haſt ſaid in thine heart, I will aſcend into Heaven, 
„ will exalt my throne above the ſtars of God: I will fit alſo, 
„upon the mount of the congregation: in the ſides of the north.“ 
f 
« I will aſcend above the kelghts of the clouds, 1 will be like 


the Mot HK „ 13. 14. 


devils in a, « Wicked ſpirits in bien places” —Epheſ. ii. 2. ade vi. 12. and 
both Hemer and Heſiod, uſe anp for oxolos . darkneſs. | 


— He. Ss exepdo, xo rat i | Homer's Iliad v. 356. | 
| Hepa £00apuery Tayln Poiloles i any, leſiod, Epy. xa« Hup. I. 124. 


As other beings have their proper regions, ſo. there is, ſays. a Greek-writer; a, 
land or country of Satan, where the powers of: darkneſs, and ſpirits of wickedneſs. 
live and walk, and have their reſting place. 

Chaos £51 1, Kal Talpts ralanxy & Jia Na ee Hau N E7RIAT AVE Os A N T8: 
©4018, Al T H. ans nompias, S. Macarius, Hom.. 14. 


To, 
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To theſe ſcriptural notices of that event m may be added; in con- 
fir mation of the truth of it, many obvious alluſions, and eveh 
expreſs an] poſitive declarations from antient theologers * 

An event awfully intereſting, and alarming indeed !—an event 
10 comprehenſive as to its objects, as well as diffuſive: of its mi- 


chievous effects, as to have involved in ſin and miſery, the whole 


race of human beings. All nature ſhared in that original guilt, all 
nature groans now under the ruinous weight of it T. The whole 
creation groaneth and travailleth in pain together until now.” For 
101 all who have trod this mother earth of ours (ſome few righ- 
teous ones only perhaps excepted) had aſſociated, let me ſuppoſe, with 


Minutius Felix's deſcription of demons is, © that their motion is a heavy ſinking | 
& from Heaven, and that they withdraw from the true Gad to matter. A Ccœelo 
deorſum gravanc et a Deo vero ad materiam avocant, vitam turbant, omnes inquietant, 
irrepentes etiam corporibus occulti ut ſpiritus tenues: | Morbos fingunt, terrent 


mentes, membra diſtorquent ut ad cultum ſui cogant. Minut. Felix. 


And Athenagoras ſays, —that- when the angels were created, the things of the 
creation were committed to their care, and the prince of the apoſtate angels was ori- 
ginally the ruler and preſident of the matter and forms that are in it. O rn 


ro e xn eder apxor, Apol. 27. 28. Gr. Nyſſen, and J. Damaſcen ſuppoſe, that 


when the world was created, the ſeveral parts of it were committed to ſeveral orders 
of angels, that he who was the devil, was prefect of the terrene order, having the 
preſidenoy over the earth, and the adminiſtration of terrene things. And the name by 
which the Rabins called the devil viz. N ſignifying the apoſtate, is plainly 
alluſiye to his apoſtacy from God; as is alſo another of his uſual appellations, viz 
Satanas, or Satan, the original pare of which won d is Azosals Rebellis. 

The cabaliſtical book Zohar treating of lapſed angels ſays - God threw them down 
headlong, bound and enchained—T heſe were Axa and Azael, which R. Eleazer ſays 
were two angels, which accuſed their Lord, and God caſt them out of the holy 


place headlong. . * 


And the pagans diſcourſe of a ſort of evil oenii, paſſively and ERR ſuch, which 
Plutarch calls—O: Gerade, xa epayereity vj, Ts Euriloratovs He. © Thoſe 


God- agitated, and eee demans of 1 e See Brockleſby p. 29. 
30. 31. | | 


4 In the term nature I wor'd not be underſtood to wade here the univerſe i in re- 
ral, but that ſablunary part of intelligent wh to which we belong. | 
| the 


9 
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the apoſtate powers, aſſimilated more or lefs with them in their 
various vices, joined them 1 in their revolt from God, ranked with 
them under the banner of- the vile uſurper, aided his foul rebel · 
lion, and became captives from that period. more or leſs, to his tyran- 

nous e —Elſe . in the firſt place, is it that ſerip- 


ture 


* The author expreſſes himſelf here, in terms accommodated to the account given 
of that event, by the Apocalyptic apoſtle, who ſtiles it a war in Heaven.“ There 
was war in Heaven Michael and his angels fought againſt the Dragon, and the 
Dragon fought and his angels,” Apoc. xii, 7— The reader muſt therefore conſider the 
one in the ſame figurative point of view in which reaſon directs him to place the other. 
— The viſion to which. he alluded was of both a retroſpective and prophetic caſt, ſhew- 
ing that a train of devices, ſimilar to thoſe by which Satan (the Dragon) aimed too 
ſucceſsfully to draw his fellow creatures, from their duty to their Creator, and to in- 
veigle them into acts of impiety, and moral obliquity in Heaven, (all which were acts of 
rebellion againſt God) would be continued for a time by the divine permiſſion, (though 
with the like overthrow at laſt,) againſt the church or the k:ngdom of Heaven to be 
eſtabliſhed upon earth—which appears very evidently. to have been the caſe, Vid. 
Hammond, and other commentators in Loco 
The only idea, therefore, which we can form of the fall of agel from the very 
ſhort account given us of it in ſcripture, is that of an apoſtacy (in one tribe or prin- 
cipality perhaps) from piety, and moral rectitude; which conſtituting a kind of re- 
bellion againſt the Majeſty of God, ſomewhat ee to the revolt of a temporal colony 
or province from the allegiance due to the Jawful ſovereign, and that by the inſtigation, 
and under the command of a leader choſen from among themſelves, brought all at laſt 
under the ſame ſentence of expulſion or baniſhment from the divine preſence But 
as the diſtinguiſhing eye of Deity, when ſurvcying the extenſive overthrow,” could 
not but ſeparate, as Z objects for his future indulgence, the leſſer ſort of offen- 
ders from the greater, he, inſtead of aſſigning us a dwelling among thoſe, whom he 
hath. reſerved in everlaſiing chains under darkneſs, condeſcended to give us a 
probationary abode here; which, though from its incidental calamities, it may be 
reckoned a kind of Hell compared with the felicities forfeited above, is an Heaven, 
when contraſted with thoſe regions of miſery to which are doomed the firſt ſeducers of 
fallen man — The reader will not therefore be ſo undiſcerning, or unfair, as to charge 
me with ranking mankind in general with the infernal powers No, my hypotheſis 
does not require a belief ſo horrid and the contrary is a plain poſitive ſcripture truth. 
For God (as ſays the apoſtle) has not appointed us unto Mrath; but to obtain ſal- 
vation by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. I. Theſſ. v. g—Whatever may have been our con- 
_neCtion with them in a prior ſtate, we are with reſpect to them, apparently now a 
- detached ſpecies of beings ; are das aac into a region were drop continual dews of di- 
vine 
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ture repreſents men in their natural unregentrate ſtate, not only as 
alienated from God and goodneſs, ſinners even from their birth— 
but as conneFed with the prince of thoſe powers that fell, by ties of | 
the moſt intimate kind; as creatures totally devoted to his ſervice ; 


equally apt for diabolical practices, and of the fame rank and quality 
in the ſcale of intellectual N ? 


«© When the ungodly durch Satan,“ ſays the wile ſon of Sirach, 


£6 he curſeth his own ſoul.“ Ecclus, xxl. 27% — 


Again, « Ye are of your father the Devil.” ſays our Saviour 
to the infidel Jews,“ 275 the deeds, (ra e) the works of your 
« father ye will do;” intimating, that they, who had not only 
blaſphemouſly belied him, by telling him that he was a Samaritan, 
and had a devil, but had alſo gone about to kill him, gave evident 


- tokens of their affinity and affection to him who was *© a murderer 


„from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, becauſe there ! 1s 
<« no truth 1 in him.“ John. 1 viii. 41. 45. 


Again, 0 He that committeth fin,” ſays St. John, « js of the 


« Devil, for the Devil ſinneth from the none” I, John 
ut. 8.+ 


— 


vine grace, are * hither as candidates for a en to our loſt happineſs (of 
which the others are not yet deemed worthy) with the ſeed, of a new and divine 
life impregnated in us the ſeed of the woman that will at length finally break the Ser- 


pent's head. And the only criterion, by which to determine what were our reſpecti ve 
ſhares in a pre- exiſtent guilt, is that natural taſte and diſpoſition of mind, with which 
we come into the world, and of which ſeHintuition is the only unerring judge. 


* Chriſt, ſays Chryſoſtom, from devils made men angels ar Saorky are TS 
arpwres tipyaoatos Chryſoſt. Hom. adverſ. Gent. 38. P. 737. 


+ He that committeth ſin, that is, he that is in a Hate of ſin (in which we are all by 
nature,) © is of the Devil,“ in like manner as he that is © born of God, regenerate 


and born anew, ſinneth not,” i. e. is not in a fate of ſin, is not under that pollu- 
tion of ſoul with which he was ſent into this world. 


Again, 
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Again. Ve are from beneath,” ſays our Saviour to the un- 
believing Jews, I am from above.” John vii. 23. Ve are en 
Twy x&Tw, from the powers below, I am ex ry , from the powers 
 above—That is, your alliances, friendſhips, and connections, are 
with the powers below, mine with the powers above. An expla- 
nation of that paſſage which will appear, I believe, from a fair 
critical examination, perfectly juſt, And in fact, without ſup- 
poſing ſome ſuch prior connection with the rulers of the darkneſs 
of this world, with thoſe ſpiritual wickedneſſes among the aereal in- 
habitants *, the vicinity of our abode to the place where dwell thoſe 
apoſtate powers +, Satan's early and artful practices upon our firſt 
parents continued with too much ſucceſs. ſtill upon their unhappy 
_ progeny ;. the ſovereignty he has been permitted to eſtabliſh here, 
and the various, ſubtle, and inſinuating, or elſe cruel and oppreſ- 
five arts, by which it has ſo long been upheld 3, are occurrences 
in the courſe of Divine Providence not eaſily, if at all reconcilable 
with our ideas of an infinitely juſt, good, and merciful Creator. 
But an allowed pre-exiſtent concurrence with the fallen powers, as 


above ſuppoſed, clears away at once every the leaſt appearance of 
injuſtice or inconſiſtency in the ways of God to man; nor is it poſſi- 


ble for any hypotheſis to ſtrike the reflecting unprejudiced mind with 


* This is the true import of 7a TVEL{4LTI®% THF Fomnpidys e Tos eToupanos—in our tranſla- 
tion rendered ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places. 4 


+ The apoſtle ſpeaks of it as eroupanos an aerial abode, and] ſtiles Satan both the 
prince of the devils and the prince of the power, (vs ezo1as) i. e. the dominion of the 
air. A moſt fatal vicinity this to the inhabitants of this world] For theſe refrac- 
tory and rebellious ſpirits, though enchained under darkneſs, are yet permitted, we 
find, under certain limitations of their active powers, to range about the earth be- 
neath. Job. i. 7. Apoc. xvi. 13. where they have made it their conſtant buſineſs to 
feduce mankind into apoſtacy, to draw them off from their natural allegiance to God, 
and ſubject them to the prince of darkneſs, Col. i. 13. Vid. the Turks Prophecy, 


I NoTep Yap To owjpd vT0 pOIN av Jabeipt r. ro M, Ti Nn vio A0 OATAVIXOY jj 
T&4 v τ? WV. die Opfer- ur vor αντονν WV St. Chryſoſt. Hom. 23. de Judaic. 
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more force more irrefiſtibly---Come then, my dear reader, let us 


reaſon a lite together El and with mutual e 125 a 
s „ WY? « « % ; | Wein wit 


"$2: Had there ſubfited between man SHIRE te apoſtate powers no 


kind of prior intercourſe, alltances, and connections, bow comes it 


that we ſo frequently diſcern 1 in one a ſpontaneous growth of intel: 
lectual principles and affections ſo correſpondent altogether with 


forth ſo plenteous | an harveſt of corrupt paſſions and deſires fo dif: 


graceful to human nature, ſo congenial to helliſh minds, and ſo. 


impulſive. at the ſame time to diabolical villanies and horrid cruel- 


ties ? Should we ranſack hell- for impieties wherewith to offend Hea- © 
ven, for treachery, deceit, and fraud, formed to entrap, Böer 


and ruin man; for barbarities exerciſed with the utmoſt unrgſerved- 


neſs and unrelentings, is it poſſible we could find there willing agents 
for either purpoſe more apt and obvetipliſhed than are to be found 


in almoſt every corner here MP Alas, no! 


8 3. Men over ak to their own hearts and their own actions 
(of which ſort much the major part of the world conſiſts) will think 
the above picture of naked nature, a piece unreſembling real life al- 

together; a portrait unjuſt, ungenerous, and ſhamefully unworthy, 
an human pencil—What! ſhall a man dare to draw a true image 
of God in the ſemblance and ſimilitude of a mere devil? Is there no 
honour, honeſty, or integrity in the heart of man ? Is he totally ab- 
forbed in impiety, iniquity, unjuſt, ungenerous, and unworthy 
purſuits? ? Has he no ſympathetic feelings of humanity !—No tender- 


© 


* . autem concipimus hominds, id eſt, animas ipſas ; ; quid enim ſunt homi- 


nes niſi anime corporibus illigate? Alios vidimus immites, facineroſos, audaces, 


temerarios, præcipites, cæcos, fictos, diſſimulatores, audaces, ſuperbos, arrogantes, 
avaros, cupidos, libidinoſos, inconſtantes, invalidos, & ſua ipſos decreta conſervare 


E St. Nr. Adverſ. Gent. lib. ſecund. p. 34, 35. Fo 
nels 


—— 


thoſe by which are uſually characterized and diſtinguiſhed the other 5 
How is it that the undiſciplined unregenerate heart of man ſends 
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neſs and compaſſion for his fellow-creatures? Is he not on the con- 

trary a felow-ſufferer in their wants, their misfortunes, their diſ- 

treſſes? Does he not oftimes put forth an eager hand to give 

bread to the hungry, to clothe the naked with a garment, and to 

releaſe from the loathſome en the inadvertent and unfortunate 1 


11 there are vices among men of the moſt heinous and deepeſt dye, 
is there not an equibalance : at leaſt of the faireſt and moſt reſplendent 
virtues ? Has ſuch an one been an actual pilferer of your private 
property, a deſpoiler of your reputation, been falſe to your friend-. 

ſhip, treacherous and unfaithful to your confidence? Who is. there 
that holds not all ſuch creatures in the utmoſt deteſtation? 
Are there robbers. and deceivers of a more horrid, diabolical caſt, 
men who prey upon the very vitals of their country, erecting a pri- 
vate opulence on the ruins of public intereſi? - Re it that there are, or- 
rather have been, men of ſuch enormous villainy, yet does there not 
ſtep forth now and then one armed with the breaſt- plate of pa- | 
triotic virtue, of a ſteady unwearied reſolution, to vanquiſh the de- 
ſtructive Hydra 2 —Poes again impiety, infidelity, or atheiſm,. rear 

the impudent head againſt Heaven ;j—a ſelf- alſuming, ſelf-ſufficient, 
ha Hreaſoning, nothing? 


Mfho but muſt laugh, if ac a man there be; 
Who would not weep, if Bolingbroke were he ! Poes.. 


Who but muſt laugh at V. oltaire's laugh at grace ! 
That livelieſt, witieft, weakeſt—of our race! B. 
Wit widow'd of good-ſenſe is worſe than nought, 


Hi hoiſts more ſail to run againſt a rock; 
Thus an half-Cheſterfield is quite a fool.  Youne.. 


§ 4. Does again hypocriſy wear the maſque of devotion,  cove- 
touſneſs that of frugality, and treachery put on the face of friend- 9 
[hip 'S | 1 
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ſhip ?—Allowing that there are of theſe deſpicable characters not a 
few, yet why muſt the men of true piety, generoſity, and diſinte- 
reſted worth, be overlooked? And do not in reality the latter, if 
thrown in the ſcale of obſervation and actual experience, equipoiſe, 


as I obſerved before, if not overbalance, the utmoſt weight you can 
make up from the former ?—Wherefore. then this crying invective 


againſt human nature? Wherefore ſo unamiable, ſo unbecoming, 


ſo unreſembling a picture or man—as a portrait I mean of the 
whole ſpecies ? 1 


C5. This is a ſuppoſed charge of injuſtice to the moral character 


of my fellow. creatures, which I have obviated in a great meaſure 
above; if not however to the reader's entire ſatisfaction, T muſt ſo- 


licit his attention to what follows 


Are ere then thoſe who may, with propriety, be ranked in the 


number of the religious, juſt, generous, friendly, tender-hearted 


and compaſſionate ? Are there thoſe who are lovers of their neigh- 


bour and country in preference to any mean, dirty, worthleſs, per- 


ſonal conſiderations? Are there thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſcience void of offence towards God and man? Be it that there 
are—Yet to what ſource, let me aſk, can any of theſe aſeribe 
their acknowledged happineſs? If it ariſes not wholly and /olely from 


nature, or rather, unleſs nature, unaſſ fed, uninfiructed, uneducated, 
unregenerate nature infuſes ſuch good principles in the hearts of 


all men univerſally, and in the ſame proportion, which Scripture 


and experience prove not to be the caſe, my hypotheſis ſtands on 
ſure ground. Is it then from education, that men deduce the happy 
exemption from flagrant vice? Do they owe it to any falutary pre- 
cepts enforced by engaging examples, or to thoſe more efficacious 
means . for attaining it, the invigorating, regenerating influences of 
the divine ah ? What will even this, 1 would aſk, prove? Why 


nothing 
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nothing more or leſs, in ſhort, than that many of us, by the benefit 


of thoſe aids ſuppoſed above, eſcape from being the abandoned wretches 
we ſhould have been without them, 


But to make a. true eſtimate of this boaſted image of God---man— 
we muſt eraſe all its artificial ſculptured graces and embelliſhments, 
ſtrip it of the borrowed ornaments and decent drapery of erudition, 
&c. and view it devoid even of that righteouſneſs, which is of faith. 
The miſchief is, we look only at the fair fide of the object, becauſe 
there the view, though imperfe# and incomplete, is the more engaging, 
not conſidering, that if we examined the other fide, or explored hu- 
man nature, where ſhe appears in her native dreſs, we ſhould fee a 
picture of wretchedneſs and horror. We forget what a {mall por- 
tion of nature is ſeen by the eye of common obſervation. An infi- 
niteſſimal part only (as the mathematicians word it) appears of what 
is called the world; and this it is which makes us judge ſo erroneouſly . 
when ſpeaking of nature's native amplitude. Indulge but one mo- 
ment's reflection on the horrid barbarities of the ſavage, i. e. the 
undiſciplined, uneducated, unregenerated, unchriſtianized Indians, 
and to what can we with propriety liken that generation — but to a 
race of demi- devil, to a © generation of vipers, whom for their more 
extraordinary impieties in a prior ſtate, nn em does not pleaſe 
to — as yet, to “ flee from the wrath to come. 


Is ſhort, Scripture all along ſuppoſes thoſe who are in ſuch a ſtate, 
to be under the power and dominion of fin and Satan, or what does 
it mean by declaring, that the wnregenerate, are aliens from God and 
goodneſs—are children of wrath—children of the Devil? 


And to what other cauſe can we, with any degree of reaſon, aſcribe 
thoſe ſhocking cruelties and unfeeling prafices, to which they are 
ſo notoriouſſy familiarized? 18 let me aſk, is the God which 
directs 
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directs and rules their hearts? Is it the God of Heaven ? Alas! no. 
Him they had deſerted, and to his favour are not yet reſtored—They | 
are aliens from God and under the power of the evil one, and while 
they remain unconverted, muſt continue in that ſtate of bondage“ 


or Chriſtianity, the (ſuppoſed) ſole reſtorer of fallen man to God, 


ſole deliverer from the power of Satan, means I know not what. 
Do they then, as well as millions of others more refined, more ci- 


vilized, more moralized, but alas! not chriſtianized, do they all, 
1 fay, labour under the tyranny of the devil, and Jus works will they 
do? Why they are his own ; (Scripture I think authorizes me ſo to 


ſpeak) he comes to his own, and his own receive him—alas! too 
„naturally and affectionately— This is in effect the language of 
nn or „ is and ſpeaks I know not what +. 


86. Again—Without ſuppoſing a prior conhection with the 
apoſtate powers, how it is poffible to account for that early deflec- 
tion in our primogenial parents from moral rectitude, by which they 


forfeited, in violation of the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, gratitude, and 
natural affection, their Maker's regard, involved themſelves and their 
poſterity in ſcenes of the deepeſt diſtreſs, adding freſh triumph to 
the too ſucceſsful diſturber of Heaven's repoſe * * What but hearts 
already alienated from the love of God could have yielded ſo very 


readily to the beguiling enticements of ſo open a traducer of God's 


* What may be the fate of thoſe who die in that fate, I may perhaps conſider 
hereafter, Let it not however be haſtily concluded, in the mean time, that all who 


are objects of the divine wrath here, muſt neceſſarily remain ſuch 1 in an hereafter. 


+ If in this 8 1 ſhould be proved to be in the wrong, by fair argument, 
I ſhall with the utmoſt ſincerity and compunction, beg pardon of God and man, for 
publiſhing to the world the extraordinary hypotheſis, In the mean time I muſt own, 
that the more I contemplate the idea of a lapſe of human ſouls in a ſtate of pre- 
exiſtence in this light, the more I am confirmed in my belief of it; and the more ſo, 
as it ſerves ſo effectually to render Chri/tianity ſo worthy of all acceptation, which I 
hope to make appear very lulkcieatly from what follows, 


autho- 
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authority, goodneſs and juſtice ? ? What but a depravity of mind ac- 


quired in a prior, could have given birth to ſo foul a procedure in 
bn Fe ein ene . we That dr ene train of villainies 


iii! 


It will be objected, that if our firſt ark @liquity in Eden is Geselle to be 
| aſcribed to a pre diſpaſition of mind to unrighteouſneſs, diſobedience and impiety, it 
will follow that their ſuppoſed aſſociation with the apoſtate powers, and the fall of 
the temptet and the apoſtate powers themſelves aroſe from a ſimilar ſource. 

The force of this objection will, I imagine, be eafily removed by conſidering, 
wth due attention, that enormous as were the crimes by which the fallen angels for- 
feited Heaven, and in which I ſuppoſe our firſt parents to have been involved, they 
took not their riſe either in the one or the other, from a wicked and perverſe will, as 
did the latter's treſpaſs in Paradiſe, but from a weak and peryerted imagination. That 
finite beings may and muſt be lubje&t to the latter we cannot doubt, without attri- 
 buting to the creature (what can with 2p a be attributed to the Creator * an 
all- perfect and unerring wifdom. n. | 

The nemo repente fuit fred mus may be applied to 1 as "ll as men. Nor 
| can we with any the leaſt foundation in rea ſon f uppoſe, but that the fall of the apoſ- 
tate powers was effected by degrees, by a courle of inſenfible deviations from moral 
fectitude z which cannot be urged in bebalf of our firſt parents“ early treſpaſs in 
Paradiſe. 

That beings of the higheſt order in the regions of bliſs, and moving in a ſphere of 
dignity, pre- eniinence and glory too exalted and enraptuting by far. for human 
thought to conceive that beings (created, and of coutle frail fallible beings mean) 
ſo dignified, fo exalted, fo highly fvodred of Heaven, ſhould be dazzled, as it were; 
with their own ſplendor, ſo as to loſe ſight at laſt of that great Lunmanr to which 
they ſtood indebted for their eximious luſtre—Is not this, I ſay, conceivable ? Is it 
not poſſible ?, Is it not, in ſhort, probable ? And might not ſelf-admiration, naturally 
reſulting from a fancied ſelf- conſequence, by in/zn/ible degrees lead to ſelf-ſufficiency, 
ſelf-ſufficiency ro independency, aud independency by degrees to open rebellion, to 
a gradual violatio! I mean, of thoſe fundamental laws of Heaven, humility and a due 

obedience to et Erster That i ignus fakuũs 6f the mind, in ſhort, ſelf-admiration, 
rabiirdll reſulting; as I ſaid, from a fancied ſelf-conſequence, might, by imperceptible 
means, lead the apoſtate powers to that oppoſition to their Maker's authority, for 
which they were baniſhed their celeſtial habitations. But ſuch a 232 inſenſible de- 

viation from original fectitude was not the nature of our firſt parents? tranſgreſſion. 
_ They ran counter to their Maker's will at once and without heſitation. The 
aſpiring principles by which they before fell reigned triumphant in their hearts ſtill, 
and there needed not a more powerful allurement by which the tempter drew them 
into the ſnare laid hop them, than the promiſe of their becoming g2ds. God doth 
know, ſays he, that in the day that thou cateſt thereof, (of the fruit 0b the tree) 
ye ſhall be as gods. 

A ſufficient anſwer ws J hope, to the objection ſuppoſed above. 
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and impieties which ſucceeded their horrid tranſgrefſion ſhould ariſe 
from the ſame ſource, we can eaſily enough conceive. Nor can we 
wonder in the leaſt at Cain' s committing. murder, when we are 
told that © the Devil was a murderer from the beginning, and that 
Cain was of the evil one.“ - And how uninterrupted the ſuccel- 
ſion of moral evil was, till it terminated in an almoſt entire ex- 
tinction of the human ſpecies by a judicial flood, we read with hor- 
ror indeed, but with little or no ſurprize: and in the ſame manner 
and, as ariſing from the ſame cauſe, do we contemplate that torrent 
of vice and impiety which deluged the whole ſucceeding race of mor- 
tals, who were afterwards all concluded under fin, and ſerved only to 
compoſe a world lying in wickedneſs —In ſhort, it is very evident 
from hiſtory, ſacred and profane, that the heathen world eonſiſted 
in general, of a moſt helpleſs, hopeleſs, abandoned race of animals ; 
wretches from whom the God of all power and might had with- 
drawn for @ time the arm of proteQion—whom he had diſcarded 
from his favour and protection, baniſhed: his divine preſence, and + 
aſſigned over to the ſole guidance of his rival, the prince of darkneſs— 


and this in conſequence, J conceive, ot. a prior aſſociation with the 
apęſlate powers. 6 0 


— 


3 the Pin I have given above for imagining that human 
fouls were complicated and involved in the guilt of the fallen angels, 
by an affociation with thoſe apoſtate powers, can the jmpartial reader 
and enquirer help concluding, that that lapſe of human fouls is moſt 
probably the only original fin, and the ground-work of the Goſpel dif- 

* fer/ation ? Eſpecially when he Faces into conſideration the contents 
of the following chapter? 1 
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A lapſe of human fouls, by an aſſociation with the apoſtate powers, 
moſt probably the only en fs and the eee 7 tne 0 | 
5 17 di Ypen/ation. 


e - fog we not evidently Seeed 1 in Scripture as born in 
ſin, by nature the children of wrath, and under the power 
A of ſin and Satan ? Do we not come into the world 
with a load of guilt upon our ſouls, with ſome foul ftains in our 
intellectual frame, by which the original dignity of our nature is de- 
baſed? And is not the exalted deſign of the goſpel ceconomy to ex- 
piate and atone for that original guilt, to purify our corrupted na- 
ture, to reſcue us from the powers of darkneſs, and to re- inſtate 
us into the glorious liberty of the ſons of God? But this guilt, what 
in the name of reaſon can it be: And theſe intellectual and moral 
impurities, what and whence can be their nature and origin? That. 
guilt can it poſſibly be any thing elſe than of a perſonal kind? And 
thoſe mental impurities where can we ſuppoſe them to have been 
contracted *, but with thoſe very corrupt and impure ſpirits who 
are now ſo 3 in renewing and increaſin 5 them within us ? 


8 2. But farther ſftill—Is the guilt with which, according to the 
opinion of our church, we ſtand indicted at our birth (fee p. 106.) 
of ſo malignant, horrid and deſtructive a nature, as that in every 
perſon born into the world it deſerves, as our article ſpeaks, God's 


For contradted they muſt have been, or infuſed by our Creator 3 ; if the letter, 
hen the Author of Nature is the Authar of Evil. 
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wrath and indignation ; and is it, at the ſame time, no real erime of 
our own ?—'Till our Saviour became the Mediator of the new Teſta- 


ment, and taſted death for every man——till he finiſhed tranſgreſſion 
and made an end of fin, were the inhabitants of)this world to be con- 


| ſidered indiſeriminately as objects of the divine vengance on account 


of Adam's treſpaſs in Paradiſe ?— That that could not. be the opinion, 
of thoſe who framed. our article concerning original ſin, 1 have en- 
deavoured to ſhew in my comment on that article. That there is 


however a depravity and ſinſulneſs in the nature of man, ſeripture and 


experience, as we have ſcen above, ſufficiently evince. And; whether, _ 
that depravity, &c. of nature did not ariſe from. ſome lapſe from. ori- 
gioal righteouſneſs, an aflociation, moſt probably, with the -apoſtate. 
powers, for reaſons given in the preceding. chapter, and whether that, 
therefore, is, not the only. original fin, and; the ground-work of the 


goſpel diſpenſatjon, * wiſh. iN cf wand conſid keien and 


nn 


ö 


8 3. Oh! 4 No, fay the revered the difenting clergy, Origitat Sik 
is What we know nothing at all of, there is no warrant from ſerip⸗ 
ture for a belief of any ſach doQtrine—Nor is there any other guilt 


from Which men are redeemed by virtue of our Saviour's mediation, 


Sc. b but What ariſes from their perſonal treſpaſſes here—No, gentle : 
men? bk that in reality your belief, and at your idea of Chriſ- 
tianity ? Why then I muſt take the liberty to aſſure you, that 
your conceptions of Chriſtianity are far thort of che true idea of * 


and you under- rate its noble and exalted, purpoſes moſt lamentably— 


When John ſeeth Jeſus coming to him, he faith—Behold the 


lamb of God which taketh away the fin [apagav] the fin; not the firs 


of the world, alluding, moſt affuredly, to that one wniver/al fin; 
with which every man comes into the world, and from the guilt 
ef which he is redeemed by Chriſt, which will more clearly appear 


in 
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10 tba courſe. of my application of our noble hypotheſis to which 


I. thalk haſten, after: having anſwered; the principal objections that 
may be brought againſt the hypotheſis; reſerring the reader, in the 


mean time, to a note below * for an anſwer to ſome arguments brought 
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JE Dr. 'T Sor obſerues apon the under-written texts of ſcripture + quoted in the 
aſſembly: of divines catechiſm, as proofs of the © corruption of man's nature, where- 


„ by he is . utterly indiſpoſed, difabled; and made oppoſite unto all that is n N 


„ godd, and wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually,” as follows; 

Obſ. 3. Phe ſection, ſays he, conſiſts of ſeveral quotations out of the Old Teſta- 
ment, called here the law, ver. 19. But, 1ſt, in none of them, taken ſeparately, 
dpth the ſpirit of God ſpeak of any depravity of nature derived from Adam, (granted) 
but manifeſtly "of the habits of - wickedneſs, which men had contrafed by their own 
evil-doings ; as will, I think, undeniably appear, if you carefully peruſe the texts ſet 

over againft the proofs in the margin. And in Pſal. x. 4. the wickedneſs of the 
wieked is expreſsly ſaid, ſays he, to conſiſt in this, that he will not ſeek after God, 
and that God is not in all his thoughts. He might ſeek after God, but he 2070 not. 
He hath thoughts; a power to think of God, but he doth not uſe it, p. 103. What 
immediately follows is ſo much to the doctor's diſcredit, as a reaſoner, that I wiſh 
it could be wiped out of his book. And it is amazing, that one of Dr, Taylor's. 
ſagacity and penetration, ſhould bring, all along, arguehents;'! in on 7 oe of his hypo- 
theſis, which are ſo apparently ſubverſive or It.” * 

The ſpirit of God, ſays he, does not, in either of the nen ſpeak of any 
depravity of nature (for that is in general his meaning.) How ſo? Why, he, the 
ſpirit of God, alludes only to the wickedneſs which men had contracted by their 
own evil doings—and the Pſalmiſt expreſsly ſays, that the wickedneſs of the wicked 
_ conſiſted in this that he vill not ſeek after God, that God is not in all his Ny INE ? 
| might ſeek after God ; but! he will not, &c. 45 | 
Now, 
1 Rom, iii. 10, 20. As it is n there) is none righitecs no not one. Ver. 11. 

There is none that underſtandeth, there is none that ſeeketh after God. 0 
Pſal. xiv. 1, 2, 3. ver. 12. They are all gone out of the way, they are all become . 
fitable, there is none that doeth good, no not one. | 

Pſal. v. 9, ver. 13. Their throat is an open ſepulchre with their tongues they have uſed. 
deceit, the poiſon of aſps is under their lips: 3 

Pfal. iii. 3. ver. 14. Whoſe mouth is full of curſing and bitterneſs. Ver. 1 5 Their * 
are ſwift to ſhed blood. h 

Pſal. x. 7. ver. 16, Delusion and miſery are {n their ways. 

Prov. i. 16, ver. 17. And the way of peace have they not known, 

Iſa. lin, 7, 8. ver. 18. There is no fear of God be fore their eyes. | 

Pſal. xxxvi. 1. ver. 19. Now we know that whatſoever things the law ſaith, it faith tos 
them who are under the law, that every mouth may be ſtopped, and all the world may be- 
come guilty before God. 
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by an ingenious writer to prove that our Saviour lived and died only 
to redeem mankind from the nn and . 1 to their Wer 
tive tranſgreſſions ae. 


Nov, if an habitual, voluntary propenſity to evil doings, a ſettled, determined ab- 
juration of God, implied in their w://fully not ſeeking him, be not evidences of the 
depravity, &c, of human nature, I know not what can, in the nature of things, be 
rationally deemed ſuch. Taking this therefore for granted, what ftronger proofs 
need be required of the depravity, &c, of human nature, than what Dr. Taylor has 
above advanced? But to ſhew that the texts of ferepture there alluded to, are. deſigned 
declarations of the depravity and pen of man's NATURE, be nen to attend 
to the following obſervations. 4 

Dr. Taylor ſays (Obſ. 2. p. 102. ) The Wee is not, in the bee ſection ſpeaking 5 
of all mankind, but a very ſmall part of mankind viz. the Jews, who alone were then 
under the law, ver. 12. and he is proving from thoſe places, in their own approved 
writings (which places, ſpeak of as well as to the natural Jes) that there were very great 

corruptions among them as well as among other people.” But how does this quadrate 
with - Gd looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to ſee if there were any that 
Would under ſtand and ſeek after God. But they are all, &c. &c. ? Plal. xiv. 3.4. (I am for- 
ry to ſee the doctor ſubſtituting did underſtand for would underſtand.) It ſeems, in ſhort, 
to me, very evident, that David ſpeaks as univerſally in the above texts, with reſpect to 
the corruption of mankind,as Iſaiah does in chap. liii.—All we like ſheep have "a aſtray, 
we have turned every one his own AY; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
ver. 6. and that antecedently to the juſtification and regeneration to be obtained by a 
true operative faith in Chriſt, the world, (in general I mean) 1 is, as it always was, abun- 
dant in corrupt oronenſions, 

But again— The next proof urged by the aſſembly of divines, i in the demonſtration 
of the corruption of human nature, is from Epheſ. chap. ii. ver. 1. 2. 3, upon which 
ſays De. Taylor—In theſe verſes the apoſtle i is deſcribing the wretched and deplorable 
Kate of the Epheſians, while they were in GENTILE DARKNESS, in order to illuſtrate 
and magnify the grace of God in calling them to the knowledge and privileges of the 
goſpel—and when he ſaith, they were "dead i in treſpaſſes and fins, he plainly ſpeaks 
of their own perſonal iniquities, &c,—committed through the darkneſs and degeneracy 
of their minds, p. 148, 109. And then ſays he, wes; the apoſtle adds, and were by 
nature the children of wrath, he cannot mean, that they were liable,to divine wrath 
or puniſhment by that nature which they brought into the world at their birth—for, 
as God's hands have faſhioned and formed us—every one of us—to ſay the nature He 
gives is the hateful object of his wrath, is Title leſs than blaſphemy againſt our good 
and bountiful Creator, p. I 10——Very right : and the inference therefrom is mani- 
feſtly what? Why that, ſuppoſing the nature of man to be corrupt from his cradle 
jt could not come hither immediately from the hands of his Creator. But that men 
are not corrupt from their birth, and on that account children of wrath, he proves, 
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In what manner? Why nature here, ſays he, may ſignify really, properly, truly, For 
obſerve, re, children, ſtrictly ſignifieth the genuine children of parents, by natural 
generation. But the word is uſed figuratively alſo, to denote relation to a perſon or 


thing by way of friendſhip, regard, imitation, obligation, &c. The children of God 


| of the kingdom, the bridegroom, the reſirrection, of wiſdom, light, obedience, peace, &c. 
The children of wrath are they who are related to wrath, or liable to rejection. 


and puniſhment, And whereas in thoſe days ſome were children in a lower 
ſenſe, by adoption; ſome in a higher, by nature, or proper generation; the apoſtle 


tells the Epheſians, they were by nature children; that is to ſay, children of wrath, 
* or related to wrath, in the moſt real and proper ſenſe; as he.is a child in the molt. 


real and proper ſenſe who is one by nature, p. 11 3- 


by the mer rexra pe one, the apoſtle can mean nothing more or leſs than that they 

were by birth, or in other words, by the native, conſtitutional, unregenerate frame of 
their minds, (that frame of mind, I mean; with which they make their fir/? appear- 
ance here) children of wrath=(@vo«:).:* truly and eſſentially deſtitute of divine grace, 
and, as ſuch, objects of the divnie wrath, as were thoſe counterfeit. gods to which 
the Galatians did —_— Gal. Iv, 8, 7 the ſame _— ſpeaks) een geg than ng - 
Gods... BD 


CHAP, 


Tf here, again, the doctor is not (ſophiſtry, I mean; apart) ene and proving 
againſt himſelf, there is a myſtery in his reaſoning which I cannot unfold. In fact 
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$1 1. TT will be aſked, by way of objeRton 1 to this 4oAtrint's 4 
| exiſtence of human ſouls, how it is poſſible that we ſho 
have exiſted in a prior ſtate without being able now to form x y 
idea of that ſtate, without having any conſciouſneſs of the ſoul's « ope- 
| rations therein, any revived images on our minds of celeſtial gratis 
fications paſt, or an inherent remorſe on our conſciences for the ſup- 


poſed crimes by which they were forfeited, but that all ſhould be bu- 
Tied in one eternal gulph of oblivion. 


r ee Gt a 
not, I believe, be found upon examination to have ſo much weight 
as is odr aſcribed to it nor in fact any weight at all. 


0 2. The moſt rational, ei and, I believer the only 
true definition of the ſoul of man, is this, viz. that it is a ſpirit, 
whoſe immediate properties are /e/-motion or activity, /elf-penetra- 
tion, /e//-contraftion and dilatation, together with a power of pene- 
trating, moving, altering (or rather determining the motion of) 
matter . to which are neceflarily anke the powers of 


us The ſoul * not any power, or but very little, of moving matter; but her pe- 
culiar privilege is of determining matter in motion, for if it were an im faculty 
of the ſoul to contribute motion to matter, I do not underſtand how that faculty, never 
falling or diminiſhing, no more than the ſoul itſelf can fail or diminiſh, we ſhould 
eyer be weary of motion, Dr. More, Immor. b. 2. c. 8. P. 1 
per- 


* 
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perception, animadverſion, thought, reaſon, teflectiott. choice. — 
Theſe are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of the ſoul of man; thefe 


the peculiar properties which evince its conſtitutional frame to be 
efſentially different from groſs matter. As eſſentials, therefore, they 
| muſt of courſe be coeval with its firſt formation *; whence it fol- 


lows naturally, that there muſt have exiſted in the ſoul a ſeries of 
thought, reaſon, reflection, &c. previous to its entrance into this 
world, unleſs we can ſuppoſe its entrance into the womb to be in 


* Since it is evident, that matter is a dead ſubſtance in all reſpects, it follows, 
that an immaterial ſubſtance, or the ſoul, is the only thing in us that hath active 
power. And fince it hath power, that active power muſt inhere in it, as in its 
ſubjeQ; or the power muſt belong to the ſoul as a property of its nature. It cannot 
belong to the ſoul, as a mere accident ; for power cannot be produced by accident, 
or a being cannot be endowed with powers by accident ; for then we ſhall never be: 
able to ſtop any where; all power might be thus produced by accident, and we muſt 
give up the principles of reaſoning. And ſince active power muſt belong to the ſoul, 
as a property of its nature, that property cannot be ſeparated from it, without de- 
ſtroying its nature altogether, For certainly power is the greateſt perfection of being, 
as the want of power is the greateſt imperfection. And a being cannot be deprived of 
the perfection of its nature, without having its nature altogether deſtroyed. This 
active power could no more be ſeparated from the foul, without an act of omnipo- 
tence to deſtroy its nature, than ſolidity (or ina#ivity) could be ſeparated from matter, 
without an act of omnipotence to deſtroy the nature of matter. And indeed it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that as one ſpzcies of ſubſtance, matter, is utterly inactive by its 
nature and conſtitution, ſo another ſpecies of it, ſpirit, ſhould have activity and 
power by its nature and conſtitution, Vid. Baxter's Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Human Soul, vol. I. p. 553, &c. 

If activity then is thus eſſential to the nature of the ſoul, thought and perception 
muſt be ſo too. For to be active without being percipient of the action, as the ſame 
writer obſerves, is to be active, not from an internal principle, or the power of action, 
but from mechanical neceſſi y. To be active implies the will to act; and there can be 
no will, but what is determined by a greater or leſs degree of thought, reaſon, re- 
flection and choice. And wherever there is ſenſe of perception, ſays Mr. Locke, 
there ſome idea is actually produced, and ane in the underſtanding. B. 2. c. . 
ſect. 4. 

The very loweſt kind of life, ſays Baxter, ſeems to abs i in the perceptive capa- 
city, ſo that we can never imagine this removed from a living being, And again, 
ſays he, it does not ſtand in need of the action of external matter upon it to become 
percipient. Vol. I. p. 27. 


5 * reality 
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reality its firſt formation; an idea in which is involved the groſſeſt 
abſurdity, not to give it a worſe name —making the Creator, in 
fact, a Sehnde in the works of dornication, 1 Ae 


$ 3. Canſt tow then, Whole thon 1 19 to whom the objection 
ſuppoſed ſeems to be of any weight, tell me what paſſed in thy 
mind, when thou iſſuedſt firſt from the hands of thy Creator, and 
waſt made a living foul ?—Tell me, if thou canſt, what were at 
that period thy reaſonings, thy reflections? What, I pray thee, 
were thy perceptions, what the ſtate of thy thoughts, when God 
faſhioned thee in the womb, and when thou laydſt there for ſome 
months? And afterwards, when thou firſt hangedſt on thy mother's 
breaſt, doſt thou remember what gave thee thy. pains and thy ſor- 
rows, and what drew. from, thee thy ſtrong crying?” Has thy mind 
ſtill a feeling of thoſe. pains and- thoſe ſorrows? Art thou even con- 
ſcious that thou hadſt them ?—And yet that thou didft feel them at 
that time, the big dropping tear abundantly: witneſſed. Doſt thou, 
Again, remember by whom thou wert wrapped 1 in ſwadling elothes, 
or by whom rocked from time to time in thy cradle? Who mixed 
for thee the milky food, and ſupplied thee with thy daily ſuſtenance? 
Or were not in reality theſe things ſo Alas! they might, or they 
might not, for any proofs thou canſt bring of either, ons thine own 


preſent conſeiouſn fs. 


When the miniſter at "th font ſprinkled thee with the water of 
baptifin, and thou wert ingrafted into the. body of Chriſt's church, 
when three or four around him gave ſecurity for thy leading a godly 


and a Chriſtian I; ife, and all joined in devout prayers, to the Almighty 
for the ſame, . remembereſt thou, I pray, aught of this: 2 


$ 4. When thy maturer ſtrength enabled thee to ſpring from the : 
eradle, and from thy nurſe's'arms, and thou waddledſt with eager 


pace 
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from chair to chair, remembereſt thou who was the ſedulous atte- 
dant on thy feeble frame, and who kept from time to time thy feet 
from falling ?—And when thy tongue denied thee an utterance of 


what thou didſt not more wiſh to ſpeak, than thoſe e about thee to hear, 
_ avhat was the Rey 1 of thy 12854 then ” 
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When afterwards thy tongue was looſed, and Wa deliphtedſt 
thy fond parents with ineeſſant prattle, doſt thou remember the hun- 
dredth part of the pretty things thou ſaidſt being a witty child— 
with what mirth thou regaledſt the admiring gueſt, and with what 
an heart - felt joy thy doating mother catched the whiſpered applauſe 
of thy growing genius? 


7 5. Wbere, again, is thy conſciouſneſs of a lang t tan 5 evelits 
and a variety of detached circumſtances in thy more ripened life, 
when memory got firm hold on thee? Thy gibes too, thy gam 
bols, thy ſongs, and thy flaſhes of merriment (beſides thy ten thou- 
ſand freaks which died in thinking) how few of them are there which 

have not paſſed off from thy remembrance like the dew of the morn, 
or like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, leaving not a wreck be- 

| hind, Are not theſe queſtions ſufficient anſwers to what has been 
urged above? 


Though there are no ſoot/ieps, ſays Mr. Chubb, by which we can 
trace out any pre-exiſting ſtate we have been in, or that the preſent 
conſtitution of things is connected with any conſtitution that is paſt, 
yet it will not follow that there is no ſuch connection, or that there 
has not been, or will not be, any ſuch ſtate. As to the evidence 
againſt our having pre-exiſted, which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
our not remembering any ſuch ſtate, that does not prove the point. 
There are many images pictured upon the human mind, which as ſoon 
as they are removed or obliterated, (by the interpoſition of other images 
| that are impreſſed) they are forgot, and are never remembered aſter- 
L 2 wards, 
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Wards, while life laſteth; and this muſt be the caſe ' in a multitude of 
_ inſtances. Now to argue that becauſe theſe images or perceptions 
are not remembered” by us therefore they were not, would be to ar- 
gue againſt experience and plain fad. Beſides, as the memory grows 
up, and ripens* by and with the human conſtitution, ſo it weakens 
and decays with it, and ſometimes the conſtitution receives ſuch a 
Hock by an apoplectic fit, or otherwiſe, that the uſe of the retentive 
faculty is almoſt loſt before the diſſolution of the body; and. there- 
fore if we do or may loſe the remembrance of preſent things, while 
the human frame continues, then'our not remembering that we have 
pre-exiſted, and borne a part in a conſtitution of things - that is 
paſt, can be no proof that we have not pre- exiſted. * cudv, Fate. ; 


wel, b. 51 325. 


-< 6. If hou it appears "ny the ſoul does exiſt i in ſane n 5 
life, without retaining in other ſubſequent ſtages of her exiſtence, a 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch exiſtence, why may it not in others? In de- 

 liria, ebriety, ſleep, &c. it apparently does. With reſpect to the 
two firſt, the fact is ſo notorious, that it would be an abſurdity even 
to ſuppoſe it a matter of doubt with any one. In proof of the 
latter, I muſt refer the reader to ſome obſervations on dreawis inſerted 

in the addenda. ; 2 


$ 7. That there are ſome ſtages of exiſtence therefore, through 
which the ſoul does actually pals, without deriving to itſelf any 
reflex conſciouſneſs of ſuch prior exiſtencies, viz. from its firſt for- 
mation to its deſcent into the womb, and its exit from it, in its 
infant ſtate always, and oft times in deliria, ebriety, ſleep, experi- 
ence proves inconteſtably ; and though the non-conſciouſneſs of tranſ- 
actions paſt, in a ſuppoſed prior ſtate, cannot affect the credibility 
of the ſoul's having paſſed through ſuch a ſtate, without rendering 
equally diſputable its vita] exiſtence in the womb, under the circumſtan- 
__ | ces 
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ces mentioned above; yet to {et the inſufficiency of the objectlon to the 
dodrine of pre- exiſtence, grounded on the want of conſciouſneſs, in 
a far ſtronger light ſtill, the reader is requeſted to take into conſi- 

deration a circumſtance, hitherto ſcarce enough, if at all attended to, 
which is this, viz. ſuppoſing a prior exiſtence ever ſo unqueſtion- 
able, and even demonſtrable, yet it is not in the nature of things 


_ foffible,. tbat there ſhould be a recollection of things tranſacted | in that 
. In the firſt place _ 


65. Unleſs the Wul had brought with it upon this 6 of action 

the ſame kind of vehicle wherein it was incloſed in the former, how 

is it poſſible that it ſhould have any re- conception of thoſe ideas of 

which that ſort of body only was furniſhed with proper inſtruments 

for the formation and reception? The ſoul in its former ſtate was 

- converſant, we may ſuppoſe, only with objects immaterial ; the pre- 

ſent furniſhes it with ſuch as are material only, i. e. the latter are 

the only objects of which. the ſoul's preſent vehicle can derive to the 
mind 1 any poſitive diſtinck! images and repreſentations... 


- Is it wadukt then that the 3 | mould be defaved and dil. 
poſſeſſed by the latter? Or rather, does it ſeem poſſible, that objects 
immaterial ſhould be let in upon the mind, or any former images of 
it conveyed to it, through. _— ſuited to the reception. of material 
Images wy 3 


. 


| $9. The foul cannot now reflect upon any thing ſpiritual or 
immaterial, not even of its own nature and eſſence, ſo as to form 
any idea of it, I mean—and wherefore ? Why, becauſe it is itſelf 
ef a ſubſtance immaterial; and the body, by the inſtrumentality of 
which the ideas of objects are reflected and refracted to the mind, is. 
not adapted to reflect to its view an object ſo reine and 1 impercep- 


üble 
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tible to preſent ſenſe . Agreeably to which, ſays Mr. Wollaſton, 
the ſoul may contemplate the body which it inhabits, be conſcious 
of its own acts, and reflect upon the ideas it finds; but of its own 
ſubſtance it can have no adequate notion, unleſs it could he, as it 
were, object and ſpectator. And again, ſays another writer +, the 
ſubtle matter which goes out of the body with the ſoul, is indeed 


too fine to ſtrixe upon our groſſer ſenſes, but we may ſee it when 
Gad aſfiſts us in an extraordinary manner. 


By the ſubtle matter here mentioned, is meant that inward 
vehicle in which Plato, Ariſtotle, Des-Cartes, and our great 
Dr. More, ſuppoſes the ſoul to act ſeparately fiom that out- 


% 3 


* In anſwer to which it will be a. perhaps, that the nature 4 a Arte. or of 
objects immaterial, is not leſs conceivable or eaſy to be defined than the nature of 
any thing elſe, For as for the very ſence or bare ſubſtance of any thing whatſoever, 
he is a very novice in ſpeculation that does not acknowledge that utterly unknowable ; 
but as for the eſſential and inſeparable properties, they are as intelligible and explica- 
dle in a ſpirit as in any other 9 whatſoever. r Dr. More 8 Antidot. 
. 

That the nature and bare eſſence of matter 25 ſpirit is alike unknowabli and unex- 
plicable, I will not take upon me to deny ; but, will it therefore follow, that the ex- 
iſtence of each is equally diſcernible and ſenſible ? Material objects act upon our ſenſes 
ſo as to become actually palpable. But can this be ſaid of objects immaterial ; Can 

the exiſtence of things, not the objects of ſenſe—which make not impreſſions « on the 
mind, 1 mean, by the inſtrumentality of the organs of either hearing, ſeeing, the taſte, 
or the touch, &c. be ſaid to be equally: obvious, knowable and diſcernible as 
thoſe which exiſt only i in the imagination, i. e. of whoſe exiſtence the i imagination is 
confirmed ſolely by the deductions of reaſon and revelation ? And yet, ſuch is the cafe 
with pure immateriality, which is not capable of being manifeſted to any of our bo- 
dily ſenſes—it is of a nature ſimilar to thoſe exiſtences to which Scripture alludes, 
when it ſpeaks of felicities which eye hath not ſeen, nor can ſee here; nor ear heard, 
nor which have entered into the heart of man to conceive, being ben by the 
eye of the underſtanding only. 

As for Dr. Berkley's hypotheſis, from which he attempts to reaſon men out of "A 
ſenfes, and to diſprove the actual exi/ence of what they hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, of feel 
(Vid. Dr. Berkley's principles of Human Knowledge) I cannot, I own, think it 
material enough to draw the reader s attention to fo fruitleſs an extravaganza. 


+ Mr. Poiret, in Mr, Bayle's life of Rorarius, 


ward 
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ward one, the body “, by the inſtrumentality of which it exerts 
its efformative or plaſtic powers, for ſuch an organization of its 


_ outward vehicle, as ſhall be neceſſary for the diſcharge of its 


vital function in ſuch vehicle, be it an etherial, aerial, or a terreſ· 
trial one. 


&$ 10. Now agreeably to the opinion of the Platoniſts, and other 
philoſophers, I ſuppoſe the ſoul to have paſſed through the two 
former of the above-mentioned vehicles, previous to its entrance in-- 
to this +; from whence another argument ariſes, which equally (or 
rather more powerfully) demonſtrates how impofſible it is, that 
there ſhould be a re- conception of things tranſacted in a prior. ſtate, , 


was our exiſtence therein ever ſo unqueſtionable. 


§ 11, For, ſecondly, each outward vehicle of the ſoul being the 
tablet whereon are impreſſed and treaſured up the images of objects 
conveyed. thither through the organs of that vehicle, and reflected 


to the ſoul from time to time, by the inſirumentality of the inward- 


vehicle mentioned above, all prior images and impreſſions muſt, of 


courſe, be dead to the ſoul, when it changes that outward vehicle 


for another. And though it: is, methinks, eaſy and reaſonable to 


imagine, that the regiſtry of facts contained in one vehicle, may 


be tranſmitted progreſſively: and upward to another, that the ſoul, 
| 0 | 0 1 0 4 . 
in each ſtage of its return thither, from whence it came, may, by. 


* Ariſtotle plainly affirms, that the ſoul partakes of a body diſtinct from this or- 
ganized terreſtrial body, conſiſting of a nature etherial and lucid, and analogous to 
the element of the ſtars, ®vok avancyes £04 TW T en So,. Vid, M. Im. b. 2. 


e. 14. p. 118. 


+ Should the ſoul have been reduced to a ſtate of 5 lence and inactivity, © before its 
<« turn came to revive in an earthly body,” as Dr. More, though wich no degree of 
probability, I think, ſuppoſes (Vid. Immor, b. 2. c. 14. p. 119.) fuch a fuppoſi-. 
tion, ſhould it be admitted for truth, will account for an oblivion of - what happened, 


to it in a preceding exiſtence. 


means 5 
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means of that nearer approach to the ſource and center of percep- | 
tion, intuition and reflection, acquire a re- conceptive intimation of 
many tranſactions paſt, yet its deſcent hither into this beſmear- 
ing moiſture of the firſt rudiments of life, as Dr. More expreſſes 
it, muſt, of courſe, lull it into an oblivion of whatever happened 
to it in its former abodes ; nor will the whole ſcene of paſt tranſ- 
actions, in each ſucceflive ſtage hither, be exhibited, perhaps, till 
the day wherein the books ſhall be opened, and the dead judged, out 
of thoſe things that are written in the book, en to their works. 
Wem ch. 20. TE 


581 2. This however is certain, that whatever were the objects 
(material or immaterial) with which we had been converſant in a 
prior ſtate, yet the difference of organs ariſing from different vehi- 
cles, muſt render it impoſſible for any thing here to recal to the mind 
images paſt; the preſent vehicle being, toto ccelo, ſo diffimilar 5 
from the former, and ſuited the reception of terrefirial images 
only. 2: | 


§ 13. You ſee then of what little avail the ſoul's non-conſciouſneſs 

of tranſactions paſt is, towards rendering incredible its ſuppoſed ex- 

iſtence in a prior ſtate; or rather, how impoſſible it is, ſuppoſing 

ſuch an exiſtence demonſtrable, that there ſhould be tranſmitted to 

the ſoul, in this its third vehicle, a | conſciouſneſs of what paſſed in 
the firſt, | 


0 B IE C Y 1 0 N II. 


8 14. It will, however, in the next place, be urged, that if we 
are here under a judicial degradation for crimes committed above, are 
: probationers for a recovery of the divine favour forfeited by ſuch 
treſpaſſes, it is inconceivable how, without being conſcious of either 


the 


/ 
/ 


in a STATE of PRE-EXISTENCE, 8r 
the guilt or chaſtiſement therein implied, we can be brought to ſuch 
a repentant ſtate of mind, as muſt be neceflary for the obtaining the 
. withed-for reconciliation with our oftended 70d. 


$ 15. In anſwer to this objection, I would, in the firſt place, aſk, 
where lies the fault, if men are really ſo much in the dark, with re- 
ſpect to thieſe points, as the objection ſuppoſes ? Would they but give 
a a fair unprej udiced ear to the voice of reaſon, ſcripture, and the moſt 
learned, 1 ingenious, and religious of almoſt every age, I do not ſee how 
it is poffible they can be under any kind of doubt about either. 


8 16. L have already conſidered a /precexiſtence of nan ſouls, 
not only as the belief of moſt of the learned, in all ages paſt, bur 
a8 the very ground-work of the golpel ee 1-7 


The former - has been faffciently evinced in a foregoing chapter ; ; 
nor could the latter be leſs obvious to the Chriſtian world in general, 
would men be perſuaded to throw aſide their prejudices, give the 
ſcriptures a fair and rational interpretation, and aim to make Chriſ- 
tianity coincide with the nature and attributes of God, its divine 
Author. Evidences, without number, of a depraved degenerate 

nature in man, his own condemning heart ſets in continual array 

before him ; that this cannot be the work either of God or our primo- 
genitor Adam, reaſon proves inconteſtably; ; that we are, however, chil- 
dren of God's wrath from our birth, and under the power and do- 
minion of Satan, in our natural unregenerate ſtate, ariſing, as I have 
ſuppoſed, from a prior aſſociation with the apoſtate angels, and that 
it is the all- beneficent and exalted deſign of the glorious goſpel diſ- 
penſation, to reſcue fallen man from the powers of darkneſs, —In proof 
of all this, I ſay, we have full ſufficient evidence, from reaſon, ſcripture, 
and the expreſs fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith; u, I know 
M : not, 
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| | not, what is the true language of ſcripture, or what ideas we are to 
affix to the terms redemption, atonement, &c. nor what we are to 
1 | underſtand by St. Paul's being ſent to open the eyes of the Gentiles ; 


to 


Dr. Taylor, indeed, obſerves as follows » © The ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 
| | ment, excepting Rom, X11, &c. and J. Cor, xv, 21, 22. before explained, do always 
aſſign the actual wickedneſs and corruption of mankind, wherewith they have corrupted 
themſelves, as a reaſon and ground (next to the grace of God) of Chriſt's comin 
into the world. When the apoſtle, Rom. i.-16, 17. is profeſſedly demonſtrating th 
excellency and neceſſity of goſpel grace (which is the ſame thing as the redemption in 
Chriſt) for the ſalvation of the world, he proves it, not from the Rate of fin and 
miſery, into which they were brought by Adam's fall, but from the fin and miſery 
which they had brought upon themſelves by their own wicked departing from God-— 
ver. 21. Becauſe, that when they knew God, they glorified him, not as God, but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their fooliſh hearts were darkened. And ſo 
on to the end of the chapter: 4 BY To 239599 37 dIb03 „5 
And as the Gentiles, ſo likewiſe, the Jews had corrupted themſelves, and ſtood 
in need of goſpel grace, and redemption, as well as other men, Chap. ii. 3. to 
ver. 19. where he concludes; he had, from notorious facts and ſcripture proofs, ſtop- 
ped every mouth, both of Jew and Gentile, and brought in the whole world guilty be- 
fore Ged, and inſufficient for their own juſtification upon the deeds of mere law. And 
then goes on—but now the r:ghteouſneſs of God, or that method of ſalvation which the 
gracious law-giver hath provided, is manifeſted to the worid, &c. for the benefit of all 
ſorts of men (ver. 23. For all ſtand in need of it, all having ſinned and come ſhort of 
the glory of God, i. e. the obedience of God) that they may be juſtified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption which is in Chriſt, &c. You ſee the apeſtle grounds . 
the grace of redemption upon the actual wickedneſs of mankind, and upon no other 
cauſe or reaſon, So Tit. iii. 3. For we ourſelyes alſo were ſometimes fooliſh, &c. 
Ver. 4. But after that the kindneſs and love of God, our Saviour, towards man, ap- 
peared—Ver, 5. According to his mercy he ſaved us, &c.—Ver. 6. Which he hath 
ſhed on us, &c, Ver, 7, That being. juſtified by his grace we ſhould be made heirs, 
&c. Gal. i. 4. He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from this preſent 
evil world, i. e. from the luſts of the fleſh. I. Pet. i. 18. We are redeemed from a 
vain'converſation. I. John, iii. 8, For this purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, 
that he might deſtroy the works of the Devil. In ſhort (excepting the two places 
above excepted, which relate only to the reverſing the ſentence of common. mortality) 
I know not of any place in ſetipture where redemption is not affigned on God's part, 
to his own free grace; and on man's part, to the depravity and corruption of the 
world, wherewith they have deprayed themſelves. And I verily believe it is not in 
the power of any man to bring any text to the. contrary,” Vid. Dr. Taylor on ori- 
* gina] Sin, Part 3. p. 290. | | | 
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to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God And that the ſtate of the Gentile world is to be conſidered 


as "the natural ſtate of men, the following paſſage, "Om St. Paul to 
N | the 


* 


The deſign of our Saviour's coming into the world, chest, according to Dr. 
Taylor's opinion, was not to redeem mankind from the guilt and puniſhment of any 
corruption of nature, inherent or derived, but to attone for their actual perſonal treſ- 
paſſes, or (as he expreſſes it) their own wicked departing from God both Jew and Gen- 
tile had corrupted themſelves, and ſtood equally in need of goſpel grace and redemp- 
tion, all having ſinned and come ſhort of the glory of God. But how ſinned ? By 
any derived, imputed guilt from Adam ? No, ſays Dr. Taylor; and with great 
truth, 1 believe. But they ſinned, ſays he, by their wicked departing from God; 


by their own actual, perſonal wickedneſs; and on this, and no other cauſe or Nalon 


whatſoever, is grounded the grace of redemption. But this wicked departing from 
God, this perſonal wiekednefs —whence proceeded that? What could urge creatures, 
living ander ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of the nature and attributes of the divine Being, 
and of their manifold obligations to him, to requite his inexhauſted goodneſs with 
fuch repeated acts of impiety, ingratitude, and vile enormities? What, but a heart 

elapſed from original righteouſneſs, eſtranged from God and goodneſs, and devoted 
wholly to the ſervice of the prince of darkneſs ? A releaſe, therefore, from the ori- 
ginal gullt, deſerved puniſhment, and growing power of this malady (and not, as Dr. 
Taylor ſuppoſes, from the ſeveral ſpecies of vice which could not but flow from it) 


is the whole and Tole object of the redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, This is plainly in- 


timated, by the apoſtle to the Romans, chap. v. and x. For when we were enemies, 
e were reconciled to God by tht death of his Son. When we were enemies—i, e. when 
we were in a ſtate of enmity with God, children of wrath (as we all were by nature, on 
account of that ſtate of ſin and iniquity in which we were born, and thoſe corruptions 
of nature which attended us from the womb) we were reconciled to God, were reſcued 
from the power and puniſhment of thoſe corruptions, &c. by the death of Chriſt. 
And the finners to which the apoſtle here alludes, as reconciled to God, and of 
courſe cleanſed form their ſins, are not to be confidered as ſinners made ſuch by 
_ perſonal treſpaſſes here, but by that original debaſement of nature, in which they were 
conceived. For, in the firſt ſenſe, even the regenerate and converted, were repreſented 
as ſinners ſtill. F we ſay that we have no ſin, ſays St. John, we deceive out ſelves, 
and the truth is not in us. But ſins, conſidered in the other ſenſe, the ſins which 
were the immediate objects of redemption, they are forgiven us; are, as the 
apoſtle ſpeaks, nailed to the croſs, The body of fin is deſtroyed, Sin ſhall not now 
have dominion over us. For we are not under the law, but under grace. 
But, ſays Dr. Taylor, the redeemer himſelf frequently Tpeaks of various parts 


of his own great work; ſuch as, enlivening the world, converting ſinners, raiſing 


the dead, &c. but of 8 it from the ſinfulneſs 7 corruption of nature de- 
rived from Adam, he ſaith not one word in all the four goſpels,” He could not, 


A 2 Should 
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the Epheſians, ſeems to evince. And you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in treſpaſſes and fins. Muerein, in time paſt, ye walked 
according to the courſe of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the ſpirit that now worketh in the children of diſ 
obedience. Among whom aiſo We all had our converſation in times 


Should you ſay, he is s flent about a prior lapſe---gives no intimation that that 
is the original fin---What then? It ſhould be conſidered, that many truths were 
on purpoſe concealed by our Saviour, from even his own diſciples. -I have many, 
things (ſays our Saviour, to his diſciples, juſt before his departure from them) 7 
have many tbings to ſay unto you, but ye cannot hear them now.: But the time cometh 
(ſays he afterward) that I ſhall no more ſpeak unto you in proverbs, but I ſhall ſhew 
you plainly of the Father, viz. by the Spirit of truth, which he promiſed to ſend 
unto them, and which was gradually to unfold to the world the great myſtery of 
the redemption by Chriſt ; a great part of which is to this day, if not totally con- 
cealed, at the beſt but obſcurely revealed. uh the Apecaeſe will, in due Time, 
unravel all. | : 

Leaving now Dr. Taylor, let me take this aqnortgaity. to ao; that if our 
Saviour's filence with reſpect to an hypotheſis is an inſuperable objection to the ad- 
| miſſion of it, then the ſuppoſed Adamic guilt falls to the ground at once Our Sa- 
viour, not having once mentioned either Adam or his guilt, or of us as his de- 
ſcendants, and as ſuch, ſharers with him in that guilt. No, turn to his con- 
verſation with Nicodemus, John chap. iii. (in which is contained a ſummary of 
the goſpel diſpenſation) and the end and deſign of his coming into the world will 
appear to be — What? Why that God ſo loved the. world that he gave his only be- 
gotten | ſon that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life, 
and that the world through him might be ſaved—What ? ſaved from the puniſhment 
due from a derived guilt from Adam? No; of that he gives not the leaſt i intimation 
Why not then, let me aſk, to ſave us from the. puniſhment due to a guiltcontracted i 7; 
a prior ſtate ? Did he not declare juſt before that, no man hath aſcended i into Heaven but 
he that came down from Heaven even the ſon of man who is in Heaven meaning, 
as I apprehend, that no man hath aſcended up into Heaven, without having previ- 
ouſly deſcended from thence f. For that the declared deſcent from Heaven pre- 


vious to an aſcenſion thicker, is not applicable to our Sauiour Kb. E Enoch's and Elijah's 
aſcenſion Day evince. 


+ E, py o ex Tov ovpurov ug 116 qui prius deſcenderat; — Such is the im- 
plied conſtruction of the participle rr in this place, and wherever elſe it occurs in 
the New Teſtament. Matt. xxviii. 2. A D- yap xufitU xoalabas e oupayou, For the angel 
of the Lord deſeended Fhad deſcended] and rolled back the ſtone from the door, &c. See 
alſo Luke vi. 17. John vi. 41. li. 58. Acts xviii. 15. xx. 10. xxiii. 10. xxv. 6. Erbeſ, i iv. 
10. Ka rate, Matt. iii. 22. KalaGant, Matt. viii. 1. 

faſt, 


err 
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Hr in i the ſt of © our ur fleſh, falſiling the bites of the fleſh and of the 
mind, and were by nature tie children of wrath, even as others— 
Intimating, that the apoſtle and his chriſtian converts were, before 
their converſion, upon the ſame footing entirely with the Gentile 
world —walked as they did, according to the courſe of this world 
and of him who 1s the head of that aerial kingdom, and of the ſpirit 
which now works' 1 in the ch ildren of diſobedience (V id. Eſtium in 
Loc. ) that they were led aſtray, not by the impetuoſity of their 
carnal diſpoſitions' only, but by the depravity rau dl of their 
mental affections, their minds alſo; and were therefore” on chat ac 
Fan and N. rung the Bare A wrath, like as others * : 
| 8 36" And, that the church of England confi ders now then na- 
tural unregenerated” ſtate of man entirely in the ſame light, we Wave 
ample evidence, not only from her articles and Homilies but from 
the introduction to the form of infant baptiſm, and in her church 
catechiſm. For. What is the prieſt's declaration in the introduction 
to the form of baptiſm 2181 it not, Deatly beloved, foraſmuch as all 
men are conceived and born i in fin, and that our Saviour Chriſt faith, 
none can enter into the kingdom of Heaven except he be regenerate, 
and born a- new, of water and the Holy 'Ghoſt ?*”” And does he not 
beſeech the congregation to call upon God, to grant to that child; 
to be 4 83 5 that thing” which ta nature he eannot avg? * And is 


* Dr. Taylor Beere onoe more — © Far was it, fays he, from the apoſtle's 
thoughts, to . ſuggeſt any thing tending to depreciate our nature. His true intent 
was to convince the Epheſians they were children of wrath through the treſpaſſes 
and fins in which they had walked. For he is not ſpeaking! of their nature, or the 
conſtitution of their ſouls and bodies, as they came into the world; but, evidently, 
of the vicious courſe of life they had led among the Gentiles,” But to ſhew how 
fallacious the declaration is, I would aſk what and from whence were thoſe principles 
which led to that vicious Courſe of liſe. Were they not bad! And could they pro- . 

eeed from any thing leſs than an inherent depravity of nature ? ; 


not 


| and dommion of Satan- 
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not his firſ prayer to God, for his infinite nercies, that be would 
| mercifully look upon that child; chat he would waſh bim and ſanc- 
F tify him with the Holy Ghoſt that he might be delivered from. his 
orath (even before he could ſpeak,. or diſcern, good. or evil) and 


received into the ark of Chriſt s church? And upon what elle, but 
a preſumption of the efficacy: of baptiſm to reſtoreth e infant from 
the puniſhment of original ſin, does the prieſt ground his aſſurance, 
and give the ſame hope to the ſponſors, that God will receive that 
preſent infant, that he will embrace. him, with the arms of his Mercy, 
will give unto him the bleſſing of eternal life, and make him 
partaker of his everlaſting kingdom? and what anſwer: does. .our 
church catechiſm give to the queſtion What is the inward and 
ſpiritual grace? Is it not A death unto finz, and a new. birth unto 
righteouſneſs, for being by , nature born in fin and children of 


wrath, we are lte nt gh | the CHILDREN. or enden? 3 


Th 


4 1 I 7. That our 1 cannot b ce be ge to 1 
this inherent delinquency, in our nature , to: an imputed guilt. from 
Adam, I have already ſhewn 3 m my. comment on her ninth article ; 
and have proved from ſcripture, and the nature and tenor of the 
goſpel diſpenſation, that men are from their birth, and 3 in their 
natural unregenerate ſtate, children of wrath, and under the power 
and if, from what has already: been 
ſaid upon this point, this complex calamity in man ſhould appear 
to be the reſult of a prior aſſociation with the apoſtate powers, ſhall 
the want of a conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral circumflances of the ſuppoſed 
lapſe, which, in the nature of things is not, as I have ſhewn above, 
foffible, be deemed a ſufficient warrant for the diſbelief of the hypo- 
theſis, in oppoſition to ſcripture, reaſon, and the opinion of the moſt 
rational and approved writers, Heathen, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian 
Wen &c.? 


$ 18, And 
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8 18. And reader, as I donbt not of your having diſcernment 
3 to conceive rightly the force of an argument, let me aſk you 


this queſtion— Have any of us any . conſciouſneſs of our being the 


offspring of Heaven, and candidates for a future immortality? Does 
not our belief of thoſe truths ariſe ſolelyj from reaſon, and a rational 
interpretation of Seripture? And is any ſtronger evidence appealed to, 
in proof of a God, the immortality of the ſoul, or of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments ? And if that original guilt charged 
upon us in Scripture, is in reality derived from our firſt parents, 
and if it is not it muſt ariſe from ſome prior perſonal treſpaſſes, how. 


comes: it to paſs, that there are millions in the world, who, ſo far 
from having a conſciouſneſs of ſuch ſuppoſed truth in their minds, 


treat, on the contrary, with the utmoſt deriſion and deteſtation, che 
extraordinary doctrine? 


8 19. And thaw, ſecondly, that a conſciouſneſs of paſt tranſactions 
is not eſſentially neceſſary for the reformation of a being degraded: 
for ſuch tranſactions, which the objection ſuppoſes, the caſe of Ne- 


buchadnezzar (not to mention any other argument at preſent) clear- 


I evinces.—W hat conſeiouſneſs had he of that wretched condi- 


tion to which he was reduced, or the crimes from which it reſulted; 
when, as Scripture informs us, he was driven from men, and did eat 


graſs as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of Heaven, till 


his hairs were grown like eagles feathers, and his nails: like birds 
claws? At the end of the days, we find, when his ſeven years degra- 
dation was at an end, he lifted up his eyes unto Heaven, and his 
underſtanding returned unto. him, and he blefled the. moſt High, 
and praiſed and honoured him that liveth for ever, 


§ 20. Now whether there was, or was not, an actual transfdr-- 
mation of the monarch into the form of a beaſt, it is not effential 
to the point in queſtion to determine; ; it being ſufficient to obſerve, 


that 
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that his heart, or the fate of his mind, was changed from a man's 
heart, and a beaff's heart was given him *; and without any appa- 
rent conſciouſneſs of either his degradation, or -the guilt for which it 
was the deſtined puniſhment,” a proper remorſe for his former pride; 
vanity, and ſelf-ſufficiency, was the happy 'conſequence. And 1 
am in no kind of doubt but that a retroſþe&ive ſeene ' of paſt 
tranſations, will hereafter, in conſequence of a conſiſtent pre- con- 
certed plan, be laid open to all * who have travelled through 
| 13 this 


This transfguration of Nebuchadnezzar, for former crimes, ſeems ed to 
ſhadow out to us the nature and circumſtances of the brute creation. 

That brutes are endowed with ſome degree of reaſon and reflection, and a | ſenſibi. | 
lity of pain, as well as pleaſure, there is no kind of doubt with men of reaſon and re- 
flection. Nor is it leſs evident and unqueſtionable that the latter, viz. pain, is fre- 
quently over- balanced by the former. What exquiſite, what affecting tortures, do 
many of them, that moſt excellent and ſerviceable one the horſe, in particular, en- 


dure, (though ſome few of them meet with, perhaps, a more friendly fate) from ſome 


mercileſs, callous-hearted monſter, a maſter ! How frequently to the pangs of hun- 
ger, and a diſtempered body, are added the moſt cutting ſtripes and ſcourges, moſt 


liberally. and oftimes moſt wantonly dealt out by an inhuman driver, or ſome human 


brute its rider! And all this perhaps for not effeQing impoſibilities—But wherefore 


all this wretchedneſs? Wherefore all theſe agonizing pains and miſeries heaped on an 
helpleſs offspring of Divine Providence? Are they not fleſh and blood? Do they not, 


as well as we, know what ſorrow means? And were they brought into a painful ex- 
iſtence for nought but the ſervice, or rather, for little elſe than to gratify the pride, 
the wantonneſs, the cruelty of man? What! one being created under the foreſren 
certainty of its being made miſerable ſolely for the uſe or pleaſure of another] 

I conſider them, in ſhort, as creatures iabouring under a ſeverer ſtroke of divine juſ- 
tice, than the human race experiences, in conſequence of their having brought upon 
themſelves an heavier load of guilt, among the apoſtate powers, pre-ordained, 
however, to make their appearance, ſooner or later, -on ſome ſtage of moral agency, pro- 
bationary, of courſe, for future felicity, as is the preſent ſtate of man. That ſuch a pro- 
cedure of Divine Providence will take place, I have not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt +, Nor 


can 


+ It occurred te me on a /udden, from a reviſal of the proof, containing theſe reflections, 
that if any-one of opulexcy would eſtabliſh a Lefure in favor of the - brute creation in ge- 


neral, and as leſſons of izffruction to thoſe under whoſe power they occafionally come, he 


would immortalize himſelf by an act, which would do the 252755 honor n to 
the. man and the Chriſtian, | 1 5 
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this vale of miſery, irreminiſcent of the country from which 


they came, which mil. de e at laſt of every deſirable 
advantage. 
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8 21. But gill, ſay you, when 1 paſs through the Arects of this. 
great metropolis, or travel into different countries, what multitudes 
of the human race appear with a complacency of countenance, which, 
ſo far from teſtifying any, inward conſciouſneſs of a Prior guilt, 
_ forbids our entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion of their being chargeable 
with any thing of that kind! And, ſhould it be told them, that 


5 they had not onl y lived i in a prior ſtate, but were detruded i into this 


lower world, as a kind of diſinherited offspring of Heaven, and ad- 


dan the preſent unfavourable partiality of ene, towards chem be accounted for, 
but upon that hypotheſis, . 


Should it be urged, that the aſſigning fouls. to one part of the brute. creation will 
| tense us to the neceſſity of ſu poling the like. to actuate the moſt. minute ſpecies of 
vital naturt alſo; I would with the ſpeculative and philoſophic part of mankind to 


_ conſider, that there is diſcernible to the microſcopic eye as juſt and due propottioned 
| diſpoſition of organs, fibres, &c. in the one as in the other. That again, the ſoul has 
the power of elf. contraction to an infiniteſimal degree, as well as that of ſelf-dilata- 

£ tion—that ſuppoſing, in the next place, every organized body, as well in the brute 
+, creation as in the rational, to be allotted temporary priſon for a predalinguent ſoul, 
it is eaſy to conceive how, and why, ſame may be made priſoners here more at large, 
as we ſay, and entruſted with privileges and faculties more numerous, extenſive, and 
exalted than others; and that, laſtly, it is impoſhible to ſay into how many different 
kinds of vehicles a ſoul may tranſmigrate, ere its plaſtic faculty be refined enough to 
inform one where to perform the fanGions of : an et and rational life 1. 


* J. 


"$454 But St. Cyptlan 8 obſervation opon the point is, ene no bad one. 

Should I deny, ſays he, that flies, beetles, wood-lice, — mites, moths, are 

che work of the Almighty, it will not ene, be requireg of me to 2 who made them, 

< came--- He does not' however take upon him to ſay they are not animated beings, Si ne- 

| gemus muſcas, ſcarabæos, & cimices, nitedulas, curculiones, & tineas omniIpotentis eſſe opus 
_ regis, non ſequitur poſtulatum a nobis eſt ut quis ea fecerit mffituritq; dicamus - Poſſimus 

nulla reprehenſione neſcire quis & illis eee Celerit. St. Cyp. Adveal, Gent. I. 2. p. 34+ 
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berents to the prince of darkneſs; how few are there who would 
not fire with indignation at the horrid report?! 
ng When again we view the AR BY of Heaven, kings of the earth 5 
and all others who bear rule in the ſeveral parts of the world; per- 
ſons conſecrated to religious purpoſes, powers and pre-eminences, 
prelates and their ſubordinate dignitaries in the church, the venera- 
ble miniſters of juſtice, and men of eminence in every order and 
profeffion—ſhall theſe, ſay you, be looked upon as beings ſunk 
down by the weight of a pre- exiſtent guilt? Is this, in any degree, 
credible ?—And ſhall we dare to view majeſty itſelf in ſo unfavonr- 
able, ſo uncomfortable a light? And are all—even all---princes, pre- 
lates, peaſants, pedlars, in the 25 of Deity, © on one and ! the one 
ignominious level? mne ("BER 1 
8 22. In . to theſe queries I muſt, in the firſt place, ob- 
ſerve, that the mar velouſneſs of a doctrine i 1s not, of itſelf, a ſufficient. 
foundation for a di iſbelief of it, it being no uncommon thin g for er - 
rors to be admitted for truths, only becauſe they are popular, or 
 eftabli iſhed errors, which the many ſucceffive deviations from old re- 
ceived 4 tems, eccleſiaſtical or civil, ſpeculative Gr philoſophic, abun- 
. dantly evinces and that therefore! e is as likely: to > have. truth on - 
its fide as ain 
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82 3. ul in the cond place, deffre the TE to. give 50 


attention to what has been already obſerved; chat, even n ſuppoſing ; 
| 13 a N 


% 


9.11 * Error is old, ſays a Greek father, therefore truth ſeemeth aan n Ram, 0 
- xevor & dnbuẽ,jjZ Clem. Tporpenr. Pm. 4. Antiquiora, i inquitis, noſtra funt, ſays Ar- 
nobius, ac per hoc fidei & veritatis pleniſſimaQuaſi verò . errorum non antiquitas 
pleniflima mater ſit We have antiquity, ſay you, on our ſide, and, in conſequence, 
faith eſtabliſhed upon abſolute certainty—As if antiquity was not a moſt fertile mother 

of errors of various kinds, Arnob, Adverſ. Gent. I. I. p. 34. 


The 


— 


in a STATE of PRE-EXISTENCE, 91 


our deſcent hither to be the reſult of a pre- exiſtent guilt, it does 
not therefore follow, either that all of us are criminal in the ſame 
reſpect, nor even, any of us upon a footing with the apoſtate angels, 
or, in an equal degree, objects of the, divine diiſpleaſure. But that 
Scripture i in expreſs terms fixes upon all, majeſt y itſelf not excepted, 
an original inherent guilt, and depravity of nature, the reader will 
not, 1 apprehend, diſpute; and as the honour and equity of God, 
and the credit, dignity and, authority of our religion, require this 
queſtion fairly to be diſcuſſed, VIZ, whether Scripture aſeribes that 
original guilt, Ke. to the imputed treſpaſſes of our firſt parents, or 
to a perſonal pre- -exiſtent default i in ourſelves, let reaſon, the grand 
criterion of truth, . and the only infallible interpreter of Scripture 
doctrines, determine the point, and my hypotheſis will not appear, 
perhaps, more marvellous 1 than, manly, rational, and, 1 will add, 


7% Wh BY © 15: 4 


ungueſlionably true. 1 ef 


* 


PS 14 a 4 4 . 
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A 924. And then, hier. pn the high honours, pre. eminen· 
ces and powers, to which many by birth, others by, a ſeries of for- 
tunate events, arrive, may, from a ſuperficial view. of things, f in- 
duce us to conſider the gay glittering proprietors, rather as pe- 
culiar favourites of Heaven, than lapſed apoſtates, from his power 
and authority; yet how very ill grounded ſuch a concluſion very 
often is, experience too frequently proves. Many of the fancied 
bleſſings of life are fame giyen in * Deity's wrath, and in ,order 


The mputatigh of the charge of el | is a Pe}, charge, ws Mr. Toke: 
amongſt thoſe who judge of men's heads as they do of their perukes—by the faſhion, 
and can allow none to be. right but the received doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever carried 
it by the vote any where at its firſt appearance—new opinions are always ſuſpecteg, 
and uſually oppoſed, without any other reaſon but becauſe they are not already com- 
mon. But truth, like gold, is not the leſs ſo ſor being newly brought out of the 
mint. *Tis trial and examination muſt give price, and not antique faſhion and 
though it be not current by the public ſtamp, yet it may be, for all that, as old as na- 
ture. Locke 5 pref, to Iſt vol, 1 Eſſay on Human TOO nn 
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to ſhewy how equally contemptible, in bis night, are both che re- 
ceiver and the gift. Nor could Providence more effectually con- 
vince the world what a ſhare of pride, vanity, cruelty, want of feel- 
ing for the diſtreſſes of others, &c. lodged i in the heart of ſome, than 
by heaping on them riches, or inveſting them with power and au- 
5 in N11 84 Nene indeed. wet cannot ot help 1 them 
ger of merit. And Weng royalty, in bee, bears Sy fs. | 
_ quently the image of the ruler of this world, the prince of the 
powers of darkneſs, yet (as it does now, in an ant wal degree on the 
inhabitants of fi iſle) it ſometimes mines with the ineffable glorics | 
of piety; purity, and fleady patriotifin. Majeſty : ſo arrayed be- 
ſpeaks an original ſuperior to the common race of lap ed beings, 
and almoſt tempts the inferior claſs of mortals to fay, o of perſonages 
fo dignified, The gods are come down to us, in the likeneſs * 
men.“ —And when riches and honours are beſtowed on others, 
whoſe delight it is to employ them to the comfort and happineſs of 
their fellow creatures, there is no doubt but that Providence fngled 


them out as perſons moſt OF, to be entruſted with the de happy % 
portunity of doing god. 6 


0 B J 1 E C 'T I oN W. 
It may till bi: Py that this weeld is ſo far from TR a 
ſtate of punifhment and excluſion from happineſs, which the doc- 
trine of a lapſe of human ſouls in a ſtate of pre-exiſtence ſuppoſes, 


that, upon the whole, it is Produktive of . and private r 
neſs in R abundance. 


With reſpedt to the firſt, VIZ, public bappinels, and to FIR 1 
of felicity which Britons enjoy, compared with others, it may,, - 
F, be deemed I wiſh. we were ſufficiently /enfible of the 


RT: dif- 


* 
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in a SrRTR of PREC-E X1$TENCE, 9g: 
difference) What the objection ſuppoſes. Heaven be praiſed, we 
have none of the miſeries under which other nations are oftimes la- 
bouring! Ours is not now the horrid ſeat of war; nor are plagues, 
peſtilences, fiery eruption, and devouring earthquakes, the deſolating 
horrors of this our Sion; no galling oppreſſions of tyrants, no rude 
and ſavage barbarities exiſt amongſt us—But are not theſe the mi- 
ſeries, under which groan, more or leſs, a great, I may ſay, the 
far 2 leite _ of the inhabitants of this globe ? PTY 8117 


4 x * x 
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8 25. Carry we then erde into a view of Wthached: pictures 
of the world, and what are the moſt exalted gratifications here, when 
contraſted with that portion of bliſs which we have forfeited, and 
to which we can be reſtored by Chriſtianity only? Are they more 
than ſo many play-things in the hands of children, far thort of 
manly enjoyments, and of a rational and ample fruition? And if 
to theſe we add the incidental misfortunes, diſquietudes, and deep 
calamities of life, can we be ſaid to enjoy a Rate 15 re Is 
it not at belt but! a lfe of per 4 tees . 


2 


Behold t the picture of life—. 


— — Happier man! 

He calls his wiſh, it comes—he ſends it back, 
And ſays he call d another; that arriving 
Meets the ſame welcome——yet he till calls on, 
Till one calls him who varies not his call, | 
But holds him faſt, in chains of darkneſs . 

Till nature dies and. judgment ſets him ſree | 

4 Hem Jar leſs welcome than his chain. 

| ' Youne's Nicut Tnovohrs, p. 4. 
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94 A LATSE of HUMAN Souls. 


8 26, © I am apt to think, ſays Mr. Woollaſton, with reſpect to 
private felicity, that, even among thoſe whole ftate is beheld with. 
envy, there are many who, if at the end of their courſe they, were - 
put to thts option, whether, without any reſpect to a future ſtate, 
they would repeat all the pleaſures they have had in life, upon, con- 
dition to go over again alſo all the diſappointments, the ſame : 
vexations and unkind treatment from the world, the fame. ſecret : 
pangs and tedious hours, the ſame labours of the - body and mind, 3 
the ſame pains and ſickneſſes, would be far from accepting them at 
that price. But here the caſe, as I have. put it, only reſpects them 
who may be reckoned among the more fortunate paſſengers ; ; and 
for one that makes his voyage ſo well, thouſands are toſt in tem- 


peſts and loſt. 


3 
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How many never attain any comfortable ſettlement i in | the world! ? 
How many fail, after they have attained i it, by various misfortunes } . 
What melancholy, what diſtraQions are cauſed, i in families, by in- | 
human or vicious huſbands ; falſe or peeviſh wives ; refra tory. 1 
unhappy children; and if they are otherwiſe, if they are good, what 
ſorrow for the loſs of them? How many are forced by neceſſity upon 
drudging and very ſhocking employments, for a poor livelihood ? 
How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, : and other ſhifts, nor 
can do otherwiſe? How: many. meet with ſad accidents, or fall into 
deplorable diſe iſes? Are not all companies, and the very ſtreets, filled : 
with complaints and grievances and doleful ſtories ? # verily believe, 
that a great part of mankind may afcribe their deaths to want. and | 
dejection. ' Woollaſton's Rel. Nat. P- 207. 


8 27. Allowing therefore What cannot be denied, that there are 
many in life who experience . a continued ſeries of comforts, | con- 
veniences, and real enjoy ments, yet let us ever bear in mind the view 


wn which Bey are vouchſafed by the Almighty, and-on what ac- 
count ? 


in a STATE of PRIK-ExISTEN CE. 95 
count? It is certain that a ſaperiority of poſſeſſions, titles, and 
power, do not happen by mere chance, and with no particular view 
from above refpecting thoſe to whom they are allotted, A Paradiſe 
was prepared for Adam—for one to whom the Deity new it would 
be an undeſerved blelfing— And temporal bleſſings were perpetually 
pouring down on the peculiar people of God, a people peculiar only 
for their ingratitude.. From whence we may conclude, that the 
ſuppoſed advantages here are in general no more than deſigned trials 
of a. man's behaviour in the. poſſe Non of them; the particulars of 
whoſe conduct are repoſed;' unperceived by the poſſeſſor, i in the breaſt 
of God, to be produced againſt him in the laſt great day of a accounts, 
* when | it will appear that it had been infinitely more to his real . - 
vantage never to have been poſſeſſed. of them, than to fall then, as 
he undoubtedly will, under the vengeance of Heaven, for having 
made ſo unworthy an uſe of them Conſider this, for your own 
ſakes, all ye great ones; and learn from hence, ye 2 ones, how. 
to Fee Atight yore” deſpiſed NN: Ot io wor opp 
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F 28. It may be urged: if the foul did exiſt in a prior ſtate, . 


that ſuppoſed pre-exiſtence would 'moſt aſſuredly have been inti- - 
"mated to us in the Moſaic hi ory of the creation 3 tat however 
| evidently ſuppoſes the /ou] of man, as well as his WR” to have been 
| then doch formed ay the Creator. Tre de 36: Dum 
That the Moſaic creation was not the origital cthati6n; I have, | 
I imagine, proved already, and that the defgn of the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory accounts for its filence with reſpe& to a lapſe of 


human ſouls in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, the reader will ee from what 


erer 


It 


A 


96 A Larss of Human Sons 


It is certain, ſays St. -Bafil, that Moſes did not deſign to 


write of the creation of all things, but only of thin gs viſible 50 
corporeal. 


He is wholly ſilent with reſpect to the creation of human ſouls— 
gives us only an hiſtorical account of the production of terreſtrial 
animals, and of the Almighty" s proviſion for them here — ſpeaks of 
men in a terreſtrial view only ſays not a word of the creation of 
that intellectual part of bim, the ſoul, nor of the creation of angels 
treats only of vifibles—ſuch as the Heaven, the earth, moon, and 
ſtars, plants, animals, and the like—not of ſuch things as being in- 


material are diſcernible poly by the mind. Menafl. Ban. Iſr. Eu. 
in Gen. p. 21. 


Can we wonder then that 1 no. notice is taken by Moes, in his 
account of the creation, of the pre-exiſtence, &c. of hunian ſouls, 
when not only theſe, but other matters of the utmoſt importance, 
are unnoticed by him the knowledge of God, of his effence and 
attributes, and of the worſhip and ſervice due to him no mention 
at all made of the law of nature, written, as is ſuppoſed, in the 

heart of that lord of the creation, man no moral philoſophy, no 
divine morality, nor any of the great rules and precepts of ſobriety, 
righteouſneſs and. godlineſs— nothing of the origin and immortality 
of the ſoul— nothing relative to its preſent or future felicity—no- 
thing of the end and buſineſs, the holineſs and true happineſs of - 
man—nothing of ſalvation and the way to it—nothing of another 


world—nothing- of either Here eh, or hell, or of e and 
z , Wie Brockleſb 20 „„ 
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8 29. Admitting, for argument ſake, that the entire ſilence in 


the pertatench- concerning a lapſe of human. ſouls in a pre- exiſtent ſtate 


is ſufficiently accounted for above, yet ſtill is it not ſtrange, that no 


declaration, noi poſitive declaration of it fhould have been made by 
ciples. ſhould have been totally ignorant of 


Chriſt, and that. his dj 
any ſuch event? 


\$.30. 1 anſwer, why may I not ſuppoſe that our Saviour's 


Glehce) concerning that event aroſe from its not being di iſcredited : ? 
Or that he had the ſame reaſons for being ſilent upon that point, 
as he had for concealing other matters of moment, which he 
did from even his diſciples ? And do we not find St. Paul, who 
was ſeparated unto the goſpel of Chriſt, acting no leſs upon the re- 
ſerve throughout the whole courſe of his miniſtry — either partially 
relating, or purpoſely inveloping, in myſtic types and alluſions, 
many things relative to the Goſpel diſpenſation ?—This is a fact, the 
truth of which is confirmed by his own expreſs declaration. For 
though he: diſcloſed, from time to time, the arcana of the Goſpel 
economy to a ſelect deſerving eto them avho were perſect, as 
he ſays, yet in general he ſpake the wiſdom of God in a myſtery. We 
ſpeak Wi iſdom, ſays he, among them who are perſef; yet, not the 
auiſdom of this world, nor of th e of this world, that came 
fo 11 


i 


But we ſpeak ( the bulk of his bearers b mats wiſdom of 
Godin in a WF. . FEE 

wy 31 1. He, had 3 tenz to the Corinthians, is diſdain- 
ing thogeiher the glittering pomp of eloquence, or a vain oſten- 
0 tatious 
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convert „ 


tatious ſhew of human wiſdom, he had, with the utmoſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of ſpeech, declared to them the teſtimony of God; 
ſolicitous only to inculcate for the preſent, and as a foundation for 
their further progreſs in the knowledge of Chriſtianity, the belief of 


Jieſas Chriſt, and him crucified. Some of the more remote, recondite 


truths, contained in that belief (though not all of them, for a rea- 
fon which will hereafter. occur) he ' reſerved for the informa- 
tion of the Pei rlor the Fe humble, e 4 ae 


1 


- 


I 1 therefore, that the Apoſtle's full and thorough infight 


into the nature, tenor, and ſeveral circumſtances of the Goſpel 
diſpenſation, is not eaſily, if at all, to be collected from what is 


tranſmitted to us in his epiſtles; in which, as St. Peter toys, there 
are ſome things hard to be underſtood. 19 5 
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| Account, ſays he, that the long ſu fo ring 1 our . is de} 3 


even as our brother Paul a ſo, acc to the wi youu ite 
him, hath written unto you. | | 
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As a alſo, in all * len Healing in : them 7 theſe things in enkich 
are fone things b bard to be underfiond; 2 Vet. Ill 15, 16. 


> r 


=> 32. That FR ue og to which. he wot ola vu writs 
ten unto you, particularly weben, is that of St, Paul to the He- 


Credendum ales proponitur Chriſtum mortuum efle ut nos e Poteſtate diaboli 
eriperet. Perfectis autem dicitur quo Jure totum humanum genus in Diaboli Poteſ- 
tatem fuerit redactum: ac rurſus quo Jure & Xquitate per Chriſti Mortem fuerit 
inde ereptum. And again, as a comment on We ſpeak the wiſdom of God in a myſtery, 
it is added—Sapientiam Dei quæ abſcondita eſt, id eſt Concilia divinæ ſapientiæ, que. 
Deus eſſe voluit abſcondita & ante Filii ſui Paſſionem pauciſſimis revelata, loquimur 


& docemus non propalam & paſjim apud omnes (quia. non omnes ea ap unt! ſed | in Myſ- N 
terio & apud pauciores. Vin, ERIE 1 in Loco, 1 i 


K 
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in 4 STATE of PrE-EXISTENCE. S 
brews *; and not, as is uſually judged: to the ſecond chapter of his 
epiſtle to the Romans, the learned Eſtius has, I think, proved be- 
yonf diſpute. Nor is it leſs evident that St. Peter alludes not to 
this or that particular paſſage, in that epiſtle to the Hebrews, but 
to the whole thread of reaſoning (the major part of it however) 
therein contained; and further, that the obſcurity which he aſcribes 


to that epiſtle in e he v. e to be eee likewiſe to 
all his nn in 1 „ ET ye 


7 


A a 1 in all bis 77 2 freaking i in blen if thoſe Mings,” Gee. in 
which & os (not ev au, as ſome copies erroneouſly have it) in 
Wee” 7 _ are ons e hard to be Wee 

eee which dale the FOR ritous commentator draws the 
a Following inference. It is abundantly evident, ſays he, that St. Pe- 
ter affirms, that there are .in St. Paul's epiſtles things hard to be 
underſtood; and at the ſame time that it is a common thing for the 
other Scriptures, as well as St. Paul's l to be Faw 4 th 
and. eee ** the wks wi | 

8 3 3. "The made: is "_ ont to infer FEA VII that in 
the Auovoyra aſcribed to St. Paul's epiſtles—the things hard to be un- 
derflood, the neceſſary indiſpenſable eredenda of a Chriſtian, truths, 
the belief of which is eſſential to ſalvation, are included the con- 
trary being abundantly evident. A lively operative faith in Chriſt, 
as the redeemer of mankind; which is the very baſis, nay, and even 
the ſum and ſabſtance of Chriſtianity, 1 is not only the Plain obi 


© And principally to Hang deventh chapter of chat epiſtle, acconding to Dr. 
Hammond. z na | pots 


+ Aperdtbum eſt hoc Petri Teſtimonium in iis quæ ſeripſit Paulus eſſe quædam 
intellectu difficilia; ſimul indicans et cæteris Scripturis id efſe commune quod et eas 
ſicut Paulo Scripta depravent Homines indocti. Vid, Eſtium in Loco. 
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10 A LATSE of Howin Sovis: | 
object of che Apoſtle” $ miniſtry, but a conftant topic of exhortation | 


throughout his whole Epiſtles. A faith, which (actusted and en- 


hvened, I ſay, by a correſpondent purity bf life) has given, I doubt 
not, all who have lived and died therein, an unqueſtioned paſſport 


to the regions of bliſs; incapable as they were of fathoming the Hepth 


of the riches of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, diſplayed! in the 
great work of man's redemption, of framing to themſelves any idea 
of an atonement due to a pre- exiſtent ſtate of guilt, or of coneeiving 
that a blefling, greater or more extenſive, was accompliſhed by 
Chriſt's mediation, interceſſion, © &c *. than A deliverance ny the 
evils rite mand on Adam 8 treſpaſs. 


But to return to the objection again aſk, in anſwer to it, where 
does our Saviour give the leaſt intimation that he came to redeem us 


as mortals who had lagſed in Auam? Of the conſequences of the firſt 
tranſgreſſion there is not one word ſpoken from the third of Geneſis to 


the laſt chapter of Malachi. David, Solomon, and the prophets, ſay 
nothing clearly or certainly about them. Our Saviour faith not one 
word about them in any of his doctrines, his inſtructions, or ſermons, 


nor any of the Apoſtles and writers of the New Teſtament, except 
St. 50 and he but thrice, Vid. T N N We Sin. e 


* EIT 5 } 


11 nn our Suit dd: not give his diſciples clear Incaiaos ä 


of a prior lapſe, heideclined doing i it, moſt probably, becauſe he knew 
that important topic of enquiry, in after times, the Spin t or TxoTH | 

would, by. due degrees, lead men into a diftovery of that event, SIONS ; 
many oth er important truths, reſpecting the. mediatorial Wy | 


* That the death. of Chriſt was made a ander cf our rederhþtivin, or that ir was 
any thing more than a contingent conſequence of his miniſtry (and as ſuch foreſeen, - 
propheſied, and prefigured of old, and alluded to in the Moſaic rites and ſacrifices, . 
c.) it is neither eaſy of belief, nor capable, I gun, of enen babe rr 


let every one e judge for himſelf. 


RR 
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mats neither the wortd was then eapuble of receiving, or he bimſelf at 
liberty openly to diſeloſe That they are, however, the leſs credible from 


the want of an expreſs poſitive declaration from the Apoſtle, we 


ſhould not haſtily conclude; when we confider (and I hope the con- 


ſideration will have its due weight) that the Apoſtle was, by vir- 
tue of that extraordinary viſion, vouchſafed to him—2 Cor. xii.— 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed of a fuller and more intimate knowledge of 
the myſteries of the Goſpel diſpenſation; than he was petimitted: to 
nabe known. | And that the diſcoveries then made were ſuch as 
ſerved greatly to exalt the dignity of the Chriſtian 'eeconomy, it 


| ſeems evident, from the exceſs of vanity to which the communica- 


tion of them had well-nigh drove the Apoſtle, and. on account. Fad 


mw the eee Stan was chark to n him. i 


1 * ; s 
14. 1 4 it) JfdnZCr AR 3 = 
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redemption from it by the death of Chriſt, there is indeed no actual 
proof from Scripture. But whether the purpoſes of the mediatorial 
diſpenſation are not tranſcendantly exalted when viewed t through 
the medium of a ſuppoſed perſonal prior lapſe of ſouls, inftea( of a 


derived Adamic treſpaſs and defilement, let the judicious, ſerious, and | 


impartial. reader determine, 8 


8 34. But as a farther r more & rect and full 'anſiver 1 to che above 


Aba, I will give the reader another I from. that valuable 
DR al En 
trat, -the New. Practice of 75. 5 


{ 
Ka. S2 : 
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I am not Rartled, N he, that I find not Chriſt nor any of his 
| abies aſſerting, or ſo much as mentioning any ſuch doctrine (the 
doctrine of pre- exiſtence). St. John's hyperbole in the laſt verſe of 
his Goſpel, ſatisfies me, that J muſt not expect to find all that our 
Saviour did and ſaid, regiſtered by. the evangeliſts, And St. Paul's 
frequent. exhortation, to hold faſt the tradition. that be had imparted. 
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to them, 8 by word or epiſtle, convinces me, chat. it is not 
unreaſonable to conclude, that he delivered many doctrines in his 
ſermons, which he had no occaſion to mention in his letters to the 
church, among which this might be one. However, it is a ſufficient 
warrant to my belief, that Ino where, in all the Seriptures, can find 

this doctrine reprehended; which, had it been an error, could not 
have eſcaped the cenſure of Chriſt and his apoſtles, it being the uni- 
verſal tenet of all ſorts of Jews except the Sadducees. When I conſi- 
der that Origen and Ammonius taught iti in the ſchools of Alexandria 
(Plotinus himſelf learning it from the latter,) and that all the primi- 
tive fathers, who were Platoniſts, aſſerted it not only as a philoſo- 
phical, but alſo as a divine truth; I look upon it as an effect of Go- 

thic barbarity and ignorance, which afterwards overſpread all Chriſten- 
dom, that neither this, nor hardly any once point of Platoniſm, were 
cCountenanced in the Cbriſtian ſchools, 1.7, tdi e KF 


Here, reader, pauſe a while,” and confer ſeriouſly RES IR a _—_ 
trine ſo ſupported by the opinion of the moſt learned and i inge⸗ 
| nious, not only in the preſent but in every age paſt, a doctrine to 
which reaſon gives ſo immediate an. aſſent, and Scripture, when 
fairly interpreted, ſeems | to point out to us as the ground-work of the 
Goſpel diſpenſation—conſider, I ſay, whether a doctrine ſo favourably 
circumſtanced as this is, can, with any degree of propriety, . be re- 
jefted by the rational man and Chriſtian—eſpecially when you, take 
into conſideration the many advantages to which it may- be applied, 


ſome of which ſhall be the N ect of the . 5 


— 


4 
4 
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APPLICATION I. 
$ Fron the view which we have taken of. a ſuppoſed lapſe. 
I of human ſouls in. a ſtate of pre-exiſtence, there opens to 
the intellectual eye an entire confiftency in that grand landſcape of 
| nature, man's terreſtrial abode; and the whole courſe, of divine 
providence towards him, from the creation of. the world, to its 
preſent { oe Gi | 3 | 


* 


It enables us in the firſt place, to ſee in what manner, and $2 
what ei views reſpecting man, natural and moral evil 
came into the world. 51 


" 4 7 * ? * 
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+ 2. Upoh en exalted heine of compaſſion for undone creatures ; 
to. introduce into a ſtate of trial, and probation, 2 ſelect number of 
the lapſed race, ſnatched, as it were, from the Jaws of the great 
Dragon, and to enable them to recover, if they pleaſed, their, for- 
feited happineſs, Adam was: ſent. into the world in the manner 
and form deſeribed by the facred: hiftorian. And, though 'created” 
after God's 8 image, E with fuch intellectual powers and faculties, 
as are in nature, though not in degree reſembling thoſe by which 


the infinite and eternal wind 1 is e 5 2 "we. find him here. 
oye, c, 1% M igt Lell en accompanied 


N | 1 TY i 1581 26120 0 2; 101 Nn b * ; 
* When Moſes rays; c God created man in bis own. image, ” we muſt ' con- 


ker the image of God i in 1 the, Old Teſtament notion of it; and it cannot be ſhewn 
| | % Md eE 6200 Eo ft DI 341419 
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accompanied with that inſtability, and depravity of nature Which 

he had acquired by his departure from original rectitude above _ 

And here, if infinite mercy had not interpoſed, the laßt ſtate _ 
man had been worſe than the gait n | 


11 


AC 
9 3. Myriads o the fallen! race were to o ie IT Hie lots; He 
was to introduce them into a new 7 Probatory } ſcene of ation, was. 


W 


to 
th 5 
that che image ef God i in 05 Old Tetinent, ever fines the Kisch pine 


image of God. No ſuch notion of it appears in the Old Teſtament, but on the 
contrary, | mankind conſidered as ax. animal are ſuppoſed to bear Gods 


1 image: 
5 Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, ; by man ſhall his blood | be hed + * fori in the image of 
. E 205 1700 AG ITY 12 30 


So alſo in the New ee | W 1 


Therewith curſe we men, that are made after the ſimilitude of God. James 
iii. 9. f 
For a man ought not to ovver his head, foraſmuch as he is the image and. glory of 
God. 1. Cor. xi, 7 | 
But the image of God in Adam, eanfiſted Sb Aly ! in 1 his being a | kid of 
repreſentative lord of the creation. Let us make man, ſays God, in bur image, 
after our likeneſs, and let them have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over 


the fowls of the, air, NC .— —in our, image, aftex. our Wen x i. e. in our ſtead, | 


© & Eten ſuppoſing, ys Elle 1% char Kiln Mad Bot Pen 8 Atet dent before 
his noted tranſgreſſſon i in a terreſtrial body, and that his body had vaſt advantages 
cc over ours, in point of beauty, purity, and ſerviceableneſs , to the ſoul, , what 
cc hardſhip i is there in cortceiving, that God might ſend one of thoſe immaculate ſpirits 
c that he had made, into ſück a terlament that he might be an overſeer and ruler of | 
<< thoſe other creatures, that he had ordered to have their dwelling upon earth. ] 
&« am ſure, ſays he, that there is- no, more contrariety to any of the divine attributes 
« in Mis fuppdſition, than there is in that, which makes God to have ſent a pure 
s ſpirit which. he hadguft matte, into ſuch a body. Byt then ſuppoſing that ſome 
« ſouls fell; ; when th pngels did; (which he ſhews is no unreaſonable fuppoſition) 
this Was a mercifaf provifion on our Maker, © and a generous undertaking for a 
H ſeraphic and:untainted ſpirit, For by this means, fit and congruous matter is 
cc prepared for ſouls to reſide and act in, who had rendered themſelves unfit to live 
00 and FILA themſelves i in, more refined bodies. And fo, thoſe ſpirits: that had ſin- 
cf ned tl hemſc lyes into a ſtate of ſilence, and inactivity, are by this reaſonable means, 


1 1 


24 which the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hath contrived for that purpoſe, put once 
more 
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to become a kind of ſurety for their aſter conduct, and in conſe- 


quence of a 71ght behaviour in all, was to bring them back to their 
former ſtate of glory. But having, together with the mother of 
mankind, loſt ſight of his duty to his Maker here, by eating the 


forbidden fruit, he again fell a facrifice to the divine ven- 


geance, and involved his unhappy offspring in the ruinous con- 
ene 


$ 4. Natural and* moral evil then flowed in apace, Now it was 
that /in entered into the world, and that greateſt of natural evils, 


together with its uſual forerunners, bodily pains, infirmities, and 
gradual decays, death by fin; ariſing, not w e from a ma- 


lignant efficacy eſtential to the fruit forbidden * 


8 $5 80 that ;nftead of e (as was the peculiar indul- 
gence vouchſated to Enoch and Elijah) by a direct tranſlation from 
—_ to the region of pov —_ 8 wanld have been the caſe 


<© more into a capacity of acting their parts anew, and mw into play again, 
<< Now if it ſeems hard, continues he, to conceive how ſuch a noble ſpirit, in ſuch 
& an advantageous body, ſhould have been impoſed upon by ſo groſs a deluſion, and 
<< ſubmit ſo impotently to the firſt temptation, he may pleaſe to conſider that the 
00 difficulty! is the ſame, ſuppoſing him juſt then to have been made, if we grant him 
«© but that purity, and thoſe perfections both of will and underſtanding, which or- 
e thodox theology allows him. Yet I might aſk again, ſays he, what inconve- 


«© nience there is in ſuppoſing, that Adam himſelf was one of thoſe delinquent fouls. 


e which, the divine piety and compaſſion had thus ſet up again; that ſo many of his 
<« excellent creatures might not be loſt and undone irrecoverably; 3 but might act 


< anew, though upon a lower ſtage, in the univerſe? A due conſideration of the 
4e infinite fœcundity of divine goodnefs, ſays he, will, if not warrant, yet excufe 


« ſuch a ſuppoſition.” Vid. Glanville s Lux Orientalis, p. 31, 8 


'* Before Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, a divine beauty and majeſty was 


ſhed upon his body, ſuch as could neither be eclipſed by ſickneſs, nor extinguifhed by 
death : nature was his phyſician, and prudence and abſtinence would have kept him 
healthful to o immortality. Stack, Hiſt. Bib. 1. it, 2. p. 37. 
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moſt probably, if he, on whom our terrene fate depended, had not 
ſinned here, we have now the mortification to find that our paſ- 
fave to it muſt be through the dark chambers of the grave; and that 
| through a kind of phyſical neceffity. For the ſame frail periſhable- 
body which Adam contracted by his tranſgreſſion, deſcending of 
courſe to his poſterity, nothing but a miraculous interpoſition of 
divine power, an immediate renovation of the protoplaſt's cor- 
poreal frame, could prevent mou from being the IE + con- 
ſequence *, | 
In tha; that condemnation to death, which God : paſſed upon 
Adam for his diſobedience, became hereditary to his whole offspring, 
and would have been fired and zrreverſible, but that At in: 
+ Adam all die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive——ſhall, by 
the all-ſafficient merits of him who died for our: fins, and roſe 
again for our juſtification, through faith in his blood, and the added 
efficacy of a well ſpent life, riſe to the life immortal, enter into 
the joy of our Lord, and be reſtored at length to the favour of 
God, which we had forfeited by our Prior perſonal treſpaſſes and 
dear and on account of which we were ane ſharers 1n the penalty 
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» ne to which, tire the author of . Cook of Wiſdom, God. created, | 
man to be immortal, but through the envy of the Devil, death entered into the world. 
Wild. xxili. 24. And again— By the woman was 4he beginning of ſin, ſays the wiſe 
ſon of Sirach, and by her we all die. Eccl. xxv. 2. By the counſel which the ſerpent. 
gave to Eve, all the inhabitants of the earth became obnoxious to death, favs the 
Targum, on Ruth iv. ver. ult. And the ſame Chaldee paraphraſe upon Ecclef. ch. vii. 
ver. ult. ſays, God made man pure and upright, but the Serpent and Eve ſeduced 
him to eat of the fruit of the tree, and ſo they made death to ruſh in upon him, and all. 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

It ſeems to be no in- grounded conjecture of ſome, that the farbidaen tree, * tree 
of the knowledge of 900d and evil, brought forth fruit the reverſe of that which was 
produced by the tree of life. And they take this tree to have been of the nature of, 
that Indian fig deſcribed by Pliny, whoſe fruit was ſweeter than an apple, but of a 
juice molt baneful to the human. conſtitution; for which reaſon Alexander, in his ex- 

pedition, gave ſtrict orders that none of his army ſhould touch that fruit, Plin, Hiſt, 
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inflicted on Adam, viz. death—St. Paul declaring, plainly and po- 


ſitively, that we ſhare that part of the puniſhment, inflicted on 
Adam's tranſgreſſion, only by having been ourſelves ſinners in a 
prior ſtate Death paſled on all men, ſays be, for that, or becarje 
that (eg' w eo quod, or as Eraſmus renders it, - quatenus) all had 
ſinned. ; 


8 6. That this is the true import of that paſſage, we learn from 


the Apoſtle's: drift throughout the whole chapter; which is to am- 


plify or illuſtrate the merit of the redemption of the world by Chriſt. 
In order therefore to obviate any plea, that might perbaps be urged 
in behalf of the deſcendants of Adam, as ſuppoſed to: be innocently, 
and as ſuch wrongfully involved in the conſequences « of his guilt, 
and of courſe intitled to a redemption from death and deſtruction, 
he takes upon him to convince them, that, incapable as they were 
of incurring the guilt for which Adam died, yet, having been before 
perſonally ſinners themſelves, they ſhared, not wait. the e 
ment inflicted on him. 


| As by. « one man Gn entered into the world, and death by. ſin, 
even ſo (for that! is the true meaning of u e even ſo death 


paſſed upon all men Ve. or ken that all had fi mned., 


i 8 7. The more common nee of the paſſage ks arrant 
nonſenſe. | 


 Whetefive, as "by one man fin entered into the world: and death 
by ſin, and ſo death paſſed upon all men, foraſmuch as all have 
ſinned.— Well, and what then? Why nothing at all follows to 
make the ſenſe complete, even allowing a parentheſis to extend as 
far as you pleaſe. In what ſenſe then all had finned, we learn 


„ ur from 


108 A List of Human Souls 
from the ſcope of the er re $ reaſoning throughout the whole 


chapter. 


Doubtleſs one will ſcarce die, ſays he, for a righteous man, i. e. 
for one, Who being perfonally righteous, could ſtand in no need of 
a redeemer; yet for a good man—one from whom fome govd may 
have been received—it may be that one might even dare to die. 
But herein is God's love manifefled towards ns, ſays he, in that while 
eve were finners, neither ju! nor govd (ina Rate of original ſin mott 
undoubtedly, for the Apoſtles and other ##izvers in Chriſt, could: 
not be ſuppoſed to be then labouring under a continued courſe of 

fin here) while we were yet finners, Chriſt died for us. And in 


order to h that it was a gulli contraded m a Prior ſtate for 
which Chriſt Wed, the Apoftie reaſons as follows— I 


2 8 8. Unto the time of the law, ſays he, was ie 15 the world. but 
5 fin is not imputed while there is no law. But death reigned from. | 
Adam to Moſes, even over. them alſo, that ſinned not after the man- 

ner of the tranſgreſſion of Adam, who was the figure F him that wwas- 

to come, 1. e. fin was in the world prior to the law, [axe vous. 

uſque ad Legen] but to what law? To the law given by God to 

Adam, or to that delivered to Moſes? Not to the latter aſſuredly, 

becauſe fin 2vas imputed before the Moſaic law commenced *. Wit-. 

neſs the ſentence of death exceuted upon Adam and the ſucceeding 

race; the puniſhment inflicted. on Cain; the deſtruction of the world: 
by a general deluge; the judicial confuſion at the building of the 
Tower of Babel; the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah ; the fate 

of Lot 8 wife; Simeon and Levi's revenge on Hamor, and Shechem. 
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Got the rape committed on Dinah; and the multiplied judgments on 
Pharaoh, and on the Oe of the 1 of E Egypt. 


8 9. By the law Aebi, prior to which ſin ene in the work; | 
and to which the Apoſtle muſt be ſuppoſed to allude, we muſt un- 
doubtedly underſtand the law of God given to Adam, And as the 
puniſhment for fin was inflicted even on thoſe who had not been 
tranſgreſſors of that law, where could thoſe fer iferers have been tr -anſ- 
greflors, but in a prior fate, for jim is not imputed where there i 15 no lav. 
Vet death I che wages of ſin] reigned from Adam to Moſes even over 
them that had not ſinned - after the ſimilitude of Adam” s tranſgreſ- 


ſion, who was the image of. him that was to come, i. e. who, by au- . 


volving prior treſpaſſers in the miſeries denounced on his per- 
ſonal tranſgreſſions here,. of which the principal is a frail, corrupti- 
ble, mortal body, bore a: kind of contradiſtinct reſemblance of him, 
who gave them an undeſer ved ſhare in the benefits ariſing to man- 
kind by the merit of his own perſonal atonement for fin in general. 

And ſo it is that By man came death, and that by man came a ſo 
the reſurrection of the dend: So it is that--- 4s in Adam all die, even 
jp in Chr 2 Hall all be made alive *. | 


125 10. And . the other nn evils (natural evils I 


mean) ariſe from the fame ſource, Scripture aſſures us in Roa: 


terms . 


| Curſed , 


If however it ſhould: be ind ted on, that the Apoſtle alles not to the law given 
by God to Adam, but to the law of Moſes, I don't ſee but my argument is of equal 


force notwithſtanding; it being evident from the A poſtle's own words, that before 


the latter, there was a fin bt imputed, and what could that be but men's original 
pre-exiſtent fin, when, as we ame, other ſins were actually imputed. 


= and punithes: 


thews 


+ It is evident, that evil ance to be prevented if it be poſſible, and that it is a 
66 finful thing not to prevent it when it can be prevented, Nevertheleſs, our theology 
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on account of man 5 diſobedience. 


11 O 6 A Lay SE of Hu MAN Souls: 


_ Curſed is the ground for his ſake ; in ſorrow do we eat of it, more 
-or leſs, all the days of our life ; thorns alſo, and thiſtles it brings 
Jorth ; and we eat of the herb of the field ; in the feveat of our brow * 

we eat bread, till aue return to the ground; Jor out of it we were 

Tikes. . Duſt we are, and unto duſt we muſt return. And it was 
not mankind only which felt the ſad effects of the introduction of 
ſin, but even the inanimate part of the creation ſuffered by it. The 
fertility of the earth and ſerenity of the air were changed; 450 ele- 
ments began to jar, the ſeaſons, and the weather grew-;uncertain +. 
Milton introduces God, ſoon after the fall, appointing Angels to make 
an alteration in the courſe of celeſtial bodies, and to poſſeſs them 
with noxious qualities in order to denen the fertility of the earth, 


41 1 
14214 


5 — Hie inn 
Had firſt his þrecept fo to move, ſo ane, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 


Decrepit Winter, from the ſouth to „ 
Sol ſtitial Summer's heat. e Mir r. X. 97. 1 


e ſhews us, that this i is falſe; it teaches us, that God does nothing but what be- 


£ comes his perfections, when he permits all the diſorders that are in the world; and 


„ which he might have prevented.“ This is part of a conference between two Ab- 


bots which Mr. Bayle introduces into his account of the life of Pyrroh ; wherein a 


reflection is caſt upon the Deity, in permitting the introduction and continuance of 


evil in the world, which is ſufficiently removed ho 4 ſuppoſing it the reſult of a 9 5 of 
fouls 1 in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, 


* Some conclude from hence, that the earth, before the fall, brought forth pon 
taneouſly - And indeed, in ſome meaſure, it is true, ſince all things were produced at 
firſt by divine power, in full perfection, without toil or labour. Gen. i. 11, 12. But 
what labour would have been neceſſary in time, we know not, only the words im- 
ply, that much 1% toil would, in that caſe, have been requiſite, See Patr. in Loco. 
Other commentators obſerve, that by the ſweat of our brow is underſtood all manner 
of labour, whether of the body or the brain, Eccleſ. i. 13. As alſo what is grievous 
to a man in this life, either to do or ſuffer, See Aſſembly of Divines in Loc, 


+ Vid. Stackhouſe. 
d 11, Thus 


in @ STATE of PRR-RExXISTEN SR. 111 
§ rr, Thus the introduCtion of natural evil on account of Alam 
tranſgreſſion appears conſiſtent with our ideas of infinite equity and: 


wiſdom ; we ſhall ſee now how neceffarily moral evil ſued from. 


the fame ſource. 


- The TED ſuppoſed, that the body of Adam, before the fall, 


was not like man's preſent frame. but approached to the angelic: 
ſubtlety. and purity. Creatura ſuit ſubtiliſimia & puriſfen ma proxime ac- 
cedens. ad Crs e See Brook. p. abe 


S8 12, But this tenuous vehicle of the ſoul, after having imbibed 
the baneful j juice of the forbidden fruit, degenerated by degrees | into. 
a more groſs and indelicate conſiſteney; whence a group of ſenſual- 
groveling appetites unuſual, aroſe of courſe. And as the degenerate 
nature of Adam's: body becomes neceſſarily. hereditary to us, who 


are his offspring, its concomitant groſs paſſions become of 


courſe hereditary too: Hence that law in our members, warring 
againſt the law of our mind *, and bringing us into captivity to the: 
law of fin; hence that carnal mind, which is enmity againſt God. 

Our ſouls are now cloathed with bodies. calculated to. adminiſter 
fuch affections only, as are repugnant to, and incompatible with, 

that purity of mind, to which a ſpiritual life only can enable us to 
attain, and wherein only it is poſſible for us to pleaſe God. This: 
is that life which Adam forfeited by his tranſgreſſion. and his poſte- 


rity fink in the ruins of it. Hence it is, that we are ſtill dead in, 


treſpaſſes and fins; that in © the midſt of life we are in death,” — 

The glory of the divine image, before eclipſed, is now more and 
more clouded and obſcured by carnal luſts and paſſions; ; the ſoul 
13 as it were, buried in ſinful 2 and totally unable to riſe again 


. Hence it is, that in our form of baptiſm, the prieſt ſo devoutly plays, that 
the old Adam in that child may, “ be ſo buried, that the new man may be raiſed, 
« upin him.“ 
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A Lavss of Human Sous 
to its original ſplendour, till this corruptible ſhall have 82 on in- 
n e and this mortal ſhall have ** on * 


dS 13. Wel, n e 9928 5 not now exhibited to your view A 
Tatisfattory account of the introduction of natural and moral evil 
into the world +. Does not the one appear to be a deſerved conſe- 
quence of the other ? Yes, ſay you, provided you ſubſtitute a pre- 
exiſtent guilt for an Adamic treſpaſs —I ſhould offer violence to reaſon 
if I did not I glory in the idea - and the advantages arifing from chis 
view of things, are, among others, thoſe which follow. 


I cannot think, with the learned Mr. Zaw, that this perfection of ſoul is at all 
attainable here. Scripture ſpeaks evidently a contrary doctrine. That which is born 
of the fleſh i is feſh, fays our Saviour; and of courſe (while it continues in the ſame 
ſtate) is ſinful, i. e. is liable to ſuch paſſions as neceſſarily ſubject it to the law of 
ſin— that which is born of the ſpirit is ſpirit, i. e. it is pure, uncorrupt; ſinleſs; ; but 
ſuch are not we. We are altogether abominable, there is none that doeth good, no, nat 
one. He that is of the earth, is earthly, and ſpeaketh of earth. And as fleſh and 
blood cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven, ſo neither can righteouſneſs be re- 
{ſtored to us here: for the king of righteouſneſs himſelf has declared, that his king- 
dom is not from hence; nay, and if we do all we can, it is peremptorily affirmed, that 
we are {till unprofitable ſervants, And if perfection was actually to be acquired here, 
how happened it that the converted apoſtle could not become poſſeſfed of it? How came 
it, chat there was ſtill that law in his members, warring, &c. and bringing him into 
captivity to the law of ſin? How, laſtly, came it to paſs, that humanity got the bet- 
ter, for a time, over even the divinity of Chriſt—that he was for giving up the 
cauſe for which he came into the world was defirous, that, if poſſible, the cup 
might paſs from him; intimating, in the very act of reſignation to his approaching 


fate, that he was led to it, not by his own will, but by the will of his Father not my. 
-wwill, ſoys he, but thine be done. 


+ The origin of evil, fays Brockleſby, has a remarkable congruity in the Moſaic 
hiſtory ; ; and it is, in the general nature of it, unexceptionable, For it derives the 
evil of puniſhment from the evil of an; and the evil of ſin— from the beginner of fin, 
the Devil. 

Through envy of the Devil (quem ſub EMSA figura Moſes intelligi * ſays 
Gr otius) came death into the world. And Phereccydes Syrus derives his o Sirus, prin- 
ceps mali, as Origen thinks, from the Moſaic account of the ſerpent. And Plato 
is ſuppoſed to derive from thence his ftory of Fupiter's gardens ; and of Porus circum- 
vented by Penia. Vid, C. Cell. J. 55 p. 304. Item. I, 4. p. 114. Euſeb. præpar. | 
Evang. I. 12. c. 11. 

$14. It 


in a STATE of Pas- EXISTENCE. 1 
$14. In the firſt place it affords us a ſtriking memorial of the calami- 
tous effects of fin, and impiety in general, and of the heinouſneſs of 


thoſe prior offences from whence are derived to us the evils conſe- 
quent on Adam $ fin ! in particular, 


4-15; They are, in 1 the ſecond place; proper medicines to heal 
our ſpiritual ſickneſs, to correct the peccant humours in our intel- 
lectual and moral frame, to check the impetuoſity of our inflamed 
and unruly appetites, and reduce us to a cool and confiſtent know- 
ledge of ourſelves and our unhappy condition. 


| 8 is, When, in the third place, it is ſappaled that we came into 
this world objects of the divine wrath, for ſome prior acts of re- 
bellion againſt Heaven, will it be wondered, if we feel, now and 
then, a ſtroke from the rod of juſtice; or that the ſtate into which 
we are baniſhed for thoſe crimes ſhould be prolific, at times, of cor- 
reCtive difficulties, anxieties, and actual grievances ? 


ArypriL iCATIoOoN II. 


The long permitted ſovereignty | of 3 in this inferior globe, 
the late appearance of the Meſſiah, and the paſt and preſent ſtate of 
the heathen world, the non-univerſality of the Chriſtian faith and the 
Scripture doctrine of election and predeſiination, are all accounted for 
by this * Pleafing hypotheſis, 


817. When it ſhall be confidejed that creatures, baſking before 
in the beams of glory, nay, and even enjoying | 


—— Their fill of Blifs on Mig 
Inporadis\ d in foctal Joys—dropp'd gratitude— 


the proſtituted that freedom of will, with which they were en- 


we inattentive to the laws of juſtice, generoſity, and moral equity, 
= truſted 


114 A Larss of Human Sours 
truſted by their Maker, revolted by degrees to the traiterous rival 
of his power and dignity, and fixed their allegiance there—Who does 
not perceive the wiſdom of Divine Providence in conſtituting him, 
who had been their ſeducer in a prior world, their king and po- 
tentate in this ? that ſo by rendering his permitted ſovereignty here 
ineffectual for accompliſhing any thing but his and their own ruin, 
the vanity of his ambitious enterprizes, and of their truſt and con- 
fidence in him, might be rendered more conſpicuous. - And what could 
have operated more effectually to accompliſh the confitent deſign, 
than (which is the next particular to be taken into conſideration) 
the late ee of the e Meffah + ? 


I 18. In the firſt place, b by that means more 
time to reflect on the wretchedneſs of their lapſed condition, and 
their own inſufficiency to ſatisfy the divine juſtice, to cleanſe them- 
ſelves from their contracted pollutions, and regain their forfeited 
freedom, they of courſe became more and more convinced of the 
neceſſity of a Redeemer, (ſome more than human Redeemer) to re- 
ſtore them to themſelves, to reconcile them to their offended God, 
and to reſcue them from the ay of aa vile Fanden 


8 19. If then the Redeemer bad been ſent into the world ſoon 
after the fall of Adam, or within an age or two after the flood, and 
checked by that means Satan's controul in its infancy, the ma- 
nifeſtation of divine power in ſuch a fignal- conqueſt, and of conſe- 
quence the. glory ariſing from it, had been abundantly leſs conſidera- 
ble than they afterwards were, when—in the laſt days the. Son of GO 
was manifeſfled, that he might deſtroy the works of the Devil—l ſay, - 
in the laſt days, when the prince of darkneſs had ſo widely extended 
his dominions, and continued robbing the King of Heaven of al- 
moſt all his ſubjects, 1 in every province of his empire here below, 
8 except. 
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excepting that of Paleſtine (nor was that totally exempt from Sa- 
tanic ſway)—at ſuch a juncture as this, when the apoſtacy of man- 


Find became ſo conſpicuous and univerſal here, it was evidently moſt 


for the glory of God to aſſert his rightful ſovereignty, to pull 
down the uſurped empire of his rival, the prince of the apoſtate 


powers, and reſcue a captive world (in themſelves helpleſs and hope - 


leſs, and yet defirous at the ſame time of a deliverance) from the 


tyranny and oppreſſion of thoſe their ſpiritual enemies, whom they | 


had A . ſo | unguardedly carefled, as as friends. 

| 1 20. If, in the ſecond place, the Redeemer had come earlier into 
the world than he did, men might have been tempted to regard 
the Almighty, as leſs provoked by their prior apoſtacy and rebel- 


lion, or more placable, condeſcending, and eaſy to be entreated, than 


might well t with either his dignity, majeſty, or ho- 
nor. 


5 b 21. And if, added to the paſt comfortleſs ſtate of the heathen 
world, there is (what we are now to account for) a great part of 
the human race, to whom the arm of the Lord is not yet revealed, 
men — who ſtill fit in darkneſs, on whom not a ſingle ray of the 
light of the Goſpel has as yet ſhined ; and who, being unregenerate, 
are of courſe under the dominion of the powers of darkneſs—with 
what an advantage does the Goſpel-diſpenſation appear ?—With 
what additional majeſty and luſtre does the ſun of righteouſneſs 
emerge out of ſuch an Egyptian darkneſs? And who is ſo inſen- 
ſible of the bleſſings reſulting - from that ligit, as not to learn, 
from ſuch a contraſted view of things, to prize more highly, to ac- 
knowledge with greater gratitude, and to covet and embrace more 
ardently the great bleſſings of the Goſpel-diſpenſation ? 


22 | F22. Are 
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§ 22. Are thy borne down with the torrent 'of impetuous aud 
mri y appetites, eſſential to unregenerate nature? Are they hurried 
intq enormities and ſavage cruelties, at the bare mention of which 

civilized humanity is ſhocked, and can ſcarce confider as the deeds - 
of man? How muſt that conſideration work upon o gratitude, 
to whom are propoſed the Goſpel terms of ſalvation — by a fincere 
and cordial acceptance of which we are renewed in the ſpirit 'of out 
minds—are turned from darkneſs to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God—are furnithed with the whole armour of God, and 
enabled to ſtand againſt the wiles of the Devil---to combat the outra- 


geous appetites of n nn de regain our wy intereſt i in 
Heaven 2 | . 


Ar FP LISA T TON HI. 
From a ſuppoſed pre- exiſtence and prior lapſe of human ſouls, we 
are enabled to form à proper judgment of the controverted doctrine 


of election and reprobation, and 1 to account for the A non-unj- 
ny of the Chriſtian 2 15 


8 23. Thoſe pafſages in Sept, 4 on uhich is W the 
doctrine of election and reprobation—— Many are called, but Jer 
are choſen, and as many as the Lord our God ſhall cal. when 
viewed "mg that nnn afford a pleafing illuſtration ao the 


. If if ſhould be urged, that theſe cefle&ions Wt hold . not; upon 2 ſup- 
poſed imputed guilt from Adam, as from a-pretended pre-exi/ient tranſgreſſion, I will. 
allow that they would, when I can be convinced that there is no difference, whether 
it be on the one account or on the other, that the world lies in wickedneſs and under 
the power of the Devil; or that the forbearing to 'releaſe men from miſeries, in which 


they became inyolved by no crime of their own, can, upon any conſideration - 8 


ever, be made reconcilable with our ufual ideas of ane goodneſs, mercy, 
and A | 


Scripture 
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Setipture oftrlng of election and reprobation, as M6 a in 150 
Diflertation on . election, &c. 


8 24. F or though. the great work of redemptidn will, a as we e may 
reaſonably hope, become univerſal. at laſt, yet it is evident from 
Scripture, that God means to have it gradually accompliſhed- 
by a partial election and temporary rejection of men lying under 
the guilt of a prior apoſtacy. And as all the ſeed of Abraham 
were not the children of promiſe—as it is written, Jacob have I 
loved, _ but. Eſau he 2 . Irhated—ſo neither were all the / Adam 
meant to be partakers HERE of the benefits of the Goſpel- diſpenſa- 

tion. As many as thou gaveſt me,” ſays our Saviour, © I have 
kept.” But- though, many were called, yet but er were choſen. 
And 1 in this it plain there Was no uprighteoufneſs with God, if we 
confider that 0 had Þ finned ; in a Prior ſtate, as to have forfeited 
their Maker J favour, ; in a greater or leſs degree, | in proportion to 
the meaſure of their reſpective demerits. And therefore Providence 
had wiſely ordered, that the moſt abandoned of the fallen race ſhould 
for a time fit in darkneſs; and the ſhadow of death, that others, more 
deſerving of the divine clemency, ſhould behold with a proportioned 
gratitude, that day-ſpring from on high which has viſited us. And 
thus a ſeeming partiality in Divine Providence here is perfect equity. 
| Thus may God have mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom he 
will he may jufily harden, Thus hath the potter a juſt power over the 
clay of the fame lump, to make one veſſel unto honour, aud another unto 
diſhonour. For what if God willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make his 
power be known, endured with much long-ſuffering, . the veſſels of wrath 
fitted to deſtruction; that he might make known the riches of his glory « __ 
the veſſels of merey, which he had before prepared untoglory? In other 333 
words, what if God, out of a world lying in wickedneſs, children of 
wrath, - on account of a prior contempt of his power and authority, 


05 
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and under vaſſalage to his rival the prince of devils, ſhould ele, | for : 
a reſtoration to his favour, upon the Goſpel terms, whom he ſhould 
find moſt deſerving of that partiality, (which is in reality no par- 
tiality at all, but conſiſtent equity) reſerving for ſome future tri- 
.als of obedience, the ' more notorious offenders? And if there has 
been hitherto ſuch a partial diſplay of the light of the Goſpel, and 
from the want of it in the ſavage parts of the world, ſcenes of nought 
but the tranſactions of demi-devils in the likeneſs of men, who ſees 
not that God purpoſely ſet thoſe to view, as the ruins of original 
righteouſneſs, and as ſucceſſive memento's of the miſeries ariſing from 
their prior apoſtacy ! . 


— 


— | ; 


; 25, In this catisfatory light, 4355 the Spie doArine of elec- 
tion and reprobation (which reſpects the Goſpel diſpenſation only *) 
and the preſent want of an univerſality of the C Chriſtian faith appear, 
when viewed through the medium of a lapſe of human fouls 1 in a 
Nate of pre· exiſtence. 


ArrlIoAT NON IV. 


Through the medium of the ſame hypotheſis we are enabled to 
MY into the propriety of the nature and circumſtances of the Jewiſh 
theocracy. | 


& 26. The Almighty ſelefted from the reſt of the wtichl 0 
under his immediate protection, and ſhowered down perpetual bleſ- 
ſings on—whom? Why on a people remarkable for their impiety, 
rebellion, and every ſpecies of ingratitude. And were theſe a peo- 
ple in whoſe favour the Almi ghty could with propriety intereſt him- 


* I mean it relates anly to the calling ws to the knowledge and advantages of 
that Goſpel, and with-holding others from them, 


ſelf 
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ſelf in fo peculiar a manner Wretches daily meriting his deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence? Ves. For their demerits only they were fo ſez 
lected from the reſt of the world, were /o highly favoured, bene- 
fited, careſſed and honoured. For what more ſuitable method could 
the Almighty take to exhibit to after ages, a view of nature lapſed | 
from original righteouſneſs? What more ftriking picture could be 
given of man in his natural, unregenerate, unchriſtianized frame 
And what a ſtrong proof ariſes from it of the expediency-and. neceſſity. 
of the renovating aids of he ba! arg ORs | 


| 8 10 Krery inſtance 51 divine favour was a tacit appeal to the 

heart of each Jew, and a trial of his piety and gratitude. And as 

preſent rewards uſually operate with more force than ſuch as are. 

in reverſion, the former were the promiſed recompence for their obe- 

dience—and thoſe only, With theſe they were ſatisfied—they were 
ſolicitous for nothing more—future rewards were out of the queſs 

tion the Moſaic Covenant promiſed none, (as the learned author of 

the divine legation of Moſes with great truth affirms) nor did they: ; | 


engage for the obſervance of that covenant, on. any prom iſe of re 
Wards in a Juturs ſtate... | 


$ 28. Again, the law, as ſays the Apoſtle, was given by Mo- 
ſes, but grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt. The law was given | 
to the Jews to try what they would, or rather to ſhew, what, per- 
ſonalhy lapſed as they were from original righteouſneſs, they could 
not do. And that grace; from the want of which they were unable 
to act up to an obſervance even of laws to which were annexed pre- a 
ſent rewards, that grace to which, as prior delinquents, they had 


forfeited all kind of claim, came, with no injuſtice to them, by Je- 
| us Chriſt only... 


—— 732 & 29. When: 


9 
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$ 29. When again we conſider that che nations round about them 
were devoting themſelves onwards to the worſhip and ſervice of the 
rival of the Almighty's authority, and renewing thoſe engagements 
with him on earth, which they had fo cordially fulfilled before 
in Heaven, who does not ſee into the propriety of God' s pro- 
ceeding, in occaſionally holding them forth here as objects of his 
wrath, indignation, and exterminating vengeance, in his authorizing 
the J/aclites to extirpate the Canaanites on account of their idolatry ? 
A circumſtance for which the ſhort-fighted ſceptic treats with fuch 
indignant derifion the Bible Hiſtory of that event. Seen through 
the medium of a ſuppoſed prior apoſtaey 1 in the ſufferers, how re- 
concilable are the recorded inſtances of divine wrath with infinite recti- 
tude? Not leſs ſo, ſurely, than were, among others, the permitted 
barbarities of the Spaniards in their eonqueſt of the Americans, (who, 
4 notwithſtanding that they were idolaters and barbarians, had been 
guilty of no offence towards the Spaniards *) and the numberleſs 
barbarities, maſſacres, and devaſtations, which have raged, more or 
leſs, in every country and age ſince, through the diabolical thirſt for 
ſlaughtering fame, or an inſatiable; appetite for an increaſe of riches 


and dominion in ambitious monarchs and chartered traders. Eſpe- 
cially when no doubt can reaſonably be entertained, that all 8 are 
or have been treated as mere objects of juſtice only for a ſeaſon, 
will, in the fulneſs of time, become ad of , mercy 


and eli 
„„ ArrlicAr ron V. 


| The means for obtaining juſtification and falvation are aſcertained 
likewiſe by an application of the doctrine of a lapſe of human 
ſouls in a ſtate of pre- exiſtence. 5 


* Robinſon Cruſoe, Vol. II. | _— 
f § 30. Is 
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8 30. Is it not the language of Seripture, that, during our in- 


regeneracy here we are in a ſtate of continued enmity and rebel- 


lion againſt God; ſtill a kind of liege ſubjects to the prince of the 
apoſtate powers? Is it not at the ſame time equally evident, that 
God, in his wrath, thinketh upon mercy ; that he is in Chriſt re- 
conciling the world unto himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes- 
they may be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 


liberty of the children of God ; that we may receive the free gift of 


many offences unto Juſtfication— being juſtified freely by his grace, 
through the „ that is in Chr iſt Jeſus? 


dS 31. And what are the conditions on our part, required by the 
Golpel diſpenſation, to ſecure to us the mighty bleſſing? Is there 
not, in reality, only one, and that an actual, cordial, unreſerved 


faith i in Chriſt * 2 Moſt aſſuredly yes. Did not God fo love the 


world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever be- 


lieveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life? John 
iii. 16. Are not the actions of our Saviour recorded——that we 
might believe that Teſus 1 is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving, we might have life through his name? John xx. 31, And 
what ſays the Apoſtle to the Romans? If thou ſhalt confeſs, ſays he, 
with thy mouth, the Lord Jeſus, and ſhalt believe in thine heart, 
that God hath.raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. Rom. 
.x;79. And again—By the deeds of the law, ſays he, there foal be 


no fleſh juſtified in hus fight. 


But now the righteouſneſs of God without the law is - 
being witneſſed by the law and prophets ; even the righteouſneſs ef 


I mean ſuch a belief in Jeſus Chriſt, as implies a firm reliance on him, as the 
promiſed Meſſiah and Redeemer of fallen man. 


; © God, 


that 


1 0 
ili 15 
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God, which is by faith of (in) Jeſus Chriſt unto all, and upon all 
them that believe, for there is no difference. 


For all have ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of God, being 
juſtified ſreely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Chriſt 
Jeſus. a 


Whom God hath ſet forth (or as the marginal reading rightly 
words it, fore-ordained) to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of fins that are paſt, 
through the forbearance of God. 


To declare, I ſay, his righteouſneſs, that he might be juſt, and 
the juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus, 


Now can any thing be more plainly the ſenſe of the preceding 
paſſages, than that we are juſtiſied or cleared from the guilt of origi- 
nal ſin, reſtored to the forfeited favour and affection of God, and 
reſcued from the power and dominion of ſin and Satan, by a true 
faith in Chriſt only? Is there a ſingle word throughout, about works? 
Not a ſyllable. And how inefficacious they are and muſt be, for 
the effeQting that juſtification to which the Apoſtle alludes, which 
is the ſubje& of the Goſpel ceconomy, and the very price of our re- 
demption, we ſhall ſee through the medium of a prior lap/e of human 


ſouls with a clearneſs that cannot but ſtrike conviction upon the 
moſt partial and unwilling mind. 


'& 32. The new or mediatorial ceconomy, eſtabliſhed by the au- 
thor of our ſalvation, is frequently ſtiled in Scripture the kingdom 
of God, and that partly, if not principally, in contradiſtinction to 
the kindom of Satan. This is plainly intimated by our Saviour's 
anſwer to his enemies who traduced him as an impoſtor, and as 


5 | one 
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one who was in confederacy with Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 
If Satan, ſays he, caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt humſe V; how 
then ſhall his kingdom ſtand ? 


But if I caſt out devils by the ſpirit of God, then the TAPING of 
| God is come unto you. Matt. x11. 26, 28. 


In this paſſage Chriſt and Satan are repreſented as rival princes, 
poſſeſſed of kingdoms inconfitent with, and deſtructive of each 


other. 


To the ſame purpoſe is that parable in St. Luke, of a ſtrong man 
in his palace overcome by a ſtronger than he. Luke xi. 21, 22. 
And that other, in which the kingdom of Heaven is likened to a man 
that ſowed good ſeed in the field, but while he ſlept his enemy 
came, and ſowed tares among the wheat, Matt. xiit. 24, &c. Agree- 
ably to all this St. Paul obſerves to the mene, that there 
is no concord betwixt Chriſt and Belial. 


8 33. If Ifto theſe paſſages we ſhould add St. Fohn's declaration, that 
for this purpoſe the ſon of God was manifeſted, that he might 
deſtroy the works of the devil, and, that St. Paul ſuppoſes all men 
in general (in their natural unregenerate ſtate I mean) to walk ac- 
_ cording to the Prince of the power of the air Vid. my critique on 
Epheſians, ch. ii. ver. 2, 3.— It will appear that he who is our Re- 
deemer comes with the delegated authority of a king, to aſſert his 
Father's right to an uncontrouled, unoppoſed ſovereignty over the 
univerſe; to annihilate, by degrees, Satan's uſurped empire over 
this inferior world, and to reſcue mankind from his oppreſſion, 
by turning them from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God—and that by offering them peace with their offended+ 


God, and pardon for that paſt aſſociation with the 8 of dark- 
= a : , nels, 
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neſs, which we have ſuppoſed, on the ſtipulated conditions of a ſin- 


cere, unſhaken fidelity to FRO the appointed captain of our fal- 


§ 34. Till therefore we have diſavowed our attachment to the 
prince of darkneſs, and ſworn allegiance to our deliverer, there 
hangs over our heads, for our prior diſloyalty, the rod of ven- 
geance ; ſtill we are objects of the divine wrath; and be our moral 
accompliſhments ever ſo many and great, we are, and muſt be 
upon the lift of rebels ſtill. Our attainder muſt be taken off, ere 
we can be made even candidates for an entrance into Chriſt's kingdom. 
And in that conſiſts our Juſtification ; which replaceth us before the 
eye of Deity, in the ſame favourable and auſpicious point of 
view wherein we ſtood, when poſſeſſed of that original righteouſneſs 
and moral rectitude, by a departure from which we became re- 
bels to the King of Heaven, and, in its conſequence, were ba- 
niſhed his divine preſence. Herein conſiſts. that righteouſneſs of 
God, which is by what? By good works? Is it not by faith of Fer 
2 Chriſt unto all, and upon all them that believe? And our juſtifica- 
tion is it in the leaſt degree effected by the merit of good works ? 

Is it not accompliſhed wholly and ſolely through the redemption 

| that is in Chriſt Feſus, and through faith in. his blood? Who ſhall * 
lay any thing to the charge of God's elect? It is God that juſtifieth *, 
who is he that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died, yea rather, that is 
.riſen-again, who is even at the right hand of God, who alſo maketh 
interceſſion- for us. 


C26,  ification, then, conſidered in this view, as a releaſe, 
T mean, from the guilt of a prior perſonal lapſe from original righ- 

* That is, who a Chriſt, accepts us as juſt, by our faith and reliance on his 
mediation, interceſſion, &c. | 


teouſ- 
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teauſneſs, inſtead of a derived guilt and defilement from Adam, 
_ exalts—how greatly! the dignity and merit aſcribed in Scripture. 
to a true faith in Chriff, at the ſame time that it enables us the more 
clearly to adjudge. to faith.and good 2works the regards due to their 
reſpective efficacy in accompliſhing man's final ſalvation. 


$ 36. The two apoſtles differed on that point only in appearance; ; 
and whilft the one with great truth aſſerted, that the works of the 
law ceaſed to have any ſhare in the juſtification of the ele& chriſ- 
tianized. Jew, ſo circumſtanced, and ſo conſidered ; the other with 
equal propriety declared, that. faith alone could not render worthy of 
the vocation wherewith he was called, the converted Gentile, Men 
muſt become Chriſtians to be juſtified, i. e. cleared from the 1 imputa- | 
tion of their original ſins and treſpaſſes, and to be confiſtent Chriſ- 
tians, they muſt become good men. How apparently then is /aith in 
Chriſt alone neceſſary for the firſt, and. how evidently. effential are 
good works for the latter ? And how conſiſtent altogether ' with each 
other- are the two apoſtles * And if there are ſome who ſay that all 
our moral works, independent of Chriſtian renovation, are unavail- 
able to juſtification, . or to clear us from original lin, how apparently 
do they ſpeak a Scripture doctrine ? What they err in, is, their aſcri- 
bing that original guilt, by which at our birth we became objects of 
the divine wrath and indignation, to the tranſgreſſion of another 
perſon—to fallen Adam; which can with no degree of propriety, 
nor with any warrantable conceptions of the divine attributes, or 
even without blaſphemy, be aſeribed to avught elſe but to our own 
8 treipaties | in a Prior ſtate. 


The trivial reaſon for the horrid hypotheſis, viz, that God had 
provided or pre-ordained a Redeemer, in favour. of thoſe who 


*. To clear up this point, the reader is deſired to peruſe with attention wy obſerva- 5 
tions on the ſubject inſerted in the Addenda. | 
- ſhould 2 
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ſhould be chen ! in the ruinous effects of Adam's fall, ſo * from 


being a rational appeal to our underſtandings, is, on the contrary, 
A barefaced inſult upon common ſenſe. Juſt as if a king ſhould 


condemn a man to death for another perſon's crime, in order that he 


might, in compliment to another's interceſſion, ſhew his mercy after- 
- wards in giving the imaginary or imputed offender life. 


APPL IC A TI O N VI. 


From the doctrine of a pre: exiſtence, &c. of buman "IAN there 
ariſes an additional argument in proof of that life and immortality 
fo happily brought to licht by the Goſpel. 


8 2% The idea of the ſoul's being | immortal from time paſt, 
ſtrengthens our hopes of its being ſo for time to come—We may 


from thence with no ſmall degree of probability infer, that there 
are in its nature and effence, the ſeeds of immortality. From a 


view however of the ſoul in a contrary light, as not having expe- | 
rienced thought, and of courſe a vital exiſtence, previous to its en- 
trance into this ſtate, a royal author concludes, that ſuch will be its 
fate at its departure from it. 


De I avenir, cher Keith, jougeons par le paſie ; 
Comment avant que je fuſſe, il n'avoit point pens, 
De meme apres ma Mort, quand toutes mes parties, 
Par la coruption, ſeront anneanties, 
Par un meme deſtin il ne penſera plus; 
Non—rien n' eſt plus certain ſoyons-en convaincus, 


Des que nous finiſſons, notre ame eſt eclipſce. 


Elle 
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Elle oft en tout ſemblable d Ia Hamme clan, 
Lui part du Bois ardent dont elle ſe nourrit, 
Et des "ore tombe en cendre elle baiſſe et perit ws 
of which the following contains chat ſenſe, though not, I fear, 
TR the ſpirit. 


From what is paſt, dear Keith, learn what's to cone; 
Thought I had none, till iſſuing from the womb... _ 
y the ſame law of fate, when death's cold lart q 1 #40 
" Shall chill the vital powers, and. every part. Arte 
Of this precarious fabric ſhall be brought. 

Jo diſſolution, then adieu to thought— 

Yes, reſt aſſured, when here wwe. ceaſe to live 
The ſoul makes no pretenſion to ſuruive 

Alike relinquiſhing its mortal frame, 

As quits ti enkindled BRAND the lambent flame; 
IP hich gives, the ember falling to decay, 

A faint and fainter light, then---dies away. . 

But the royal author himſelf muſt ſurely wiſh to reverſe his own : 
propoſition, for the ſake of this reverſe and more comfortable con- 
cyan, which by a parity of reaſon iſſues fron "7 | 


Fron what is paſt we learn what is to be, 
From pre-exiſtence—immortality. 
As to a prior liſe we died, tis plain, 
When next we die, *twwill be to live again. 


& 38. The auguſt writer of Oeuvres du Philoſoplie, &c. has indeed 
exerted his ſpeculative and poetic talents with a ſhare of ſucceſs, equal 


* Oeuvres du Philoſophe du ſans ſouci, tom. ii. p. 143. 
to 
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to what might be expected from his extraordinary abilities. The ; 
arguments thrown out as above and elſewhere, in ſupport of Lucre- 
tian and other ſceptic principles, I conſider rather as occaſional ef- 
forts of genius and imagination, than ſpecimens of his real ſenti- 
ments. For can the royal hero, after having experienced ſuch an 
almoſt unparalleled ſeries of hair-breadth eſcapes from ſurrounding - 
deſtruction, and leadings to victory and glory equally amazing, 
imagine that for the deſtruction of fellow-ſouls only * an hidden 
SOMEWHAT ſo whatchfully and ſo effectually interpoſed in his fa- 
vour? Or is it poſſible that, contenting binifelf with the hopes of 
a ſhadowy immortality in the annals of ſame, he ſhould endeavour 
to reaſon himſelf out of all defire of aſcending with increafing glory 
to a real immortality? The P——n M——b poſſeſſes a ſoul too 
enlarged, I am perſuaded, to contract his views within the HoRIZON 
of this MoLE-HILL, in the infinity of worlds, and unconcernedly to 
aſſign to CoxruPT1ON that active and exalted principle to which he 
owes all his more than ordinary dignity, as a man, a hero, and a 
king, Can he, in ſhort, help n with bimſelf thus? 


The mind that knows etherial worlds to trace, 
Sees by what laws athwart the boundleſs ſpace 


Of Heaven's domain huge comets wond'rous roll, 
Their fires dilate ; how various funs controul 
Revolving planets, ſtars unmov'd convey 
To darkſome orbs the bright enliv'ning ray 
Say, ſhall that pure pervading ſpirit eye 
All nature thro' th immeaſurable ſty, 
Nor once wwhere firſt ſhe learnt to live and love, 
Not once reviſit thoſe bleſs'd realms above! 


* Ame baiſſe et perit. See above. 


Abſurd ! 
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Abſurd ! Mark how the ſubtle mental flame | 
Emits pow'rs active, matter dares not claim ! 
Self-conſcious, ſelf-empowwer'd to think, to chuſe, 
Rejoice, grieve, hope, ſear, love, hate, will, refuſe. 

| Great in herſelf, and ſcorning matters aid, 
| She views, compares, digeſts; in darkneſs laid, 
The truth unſorm d, and which in embryo ſleeps, 
She quickens, ſhapes, and in juſt order keeps ; 
*Twint that and error fixes the barrier, 
« For ever ſep rate, and for ever near.” 


Of things their cauſes next diflin# eſpies ; 
Hence arts on arts in beauteous order riſe ; 
Till more and more progreſſive in its ſearch, 
It hens, contemplates, touches Heaven's high arch; 
Conne&ts the links, which diff*rent worlds unite, 
From higheſt Angels to the reptile mite ; 
Then drops into herſelf, and plenteous there, 
Views in idea all things as they are; 
Brood: oer the deep of thought—hnows all but this —— 
Her awful wondrous ſelf—whence—what ſhe is, 
And lodge ſuch virtues in meer ſeiiſeleſs clay? 
Knows the MACHINE by whom it's taught to play? > 
By whom firſt bid to move? Say, Atheiſts, ſay. : 


Ceaſe then to wonder ſouls hereafter live, 
This frail, this mould'ring tenement ſurvive ; 
Much rather ſay the ſafer doubt willi lie, 
IWhether *tis poſſible the ſoul can die 

One individual (no parts conjoin'd) 
A pure, etherial, ſelfedirecting mind, 


S | Which 
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Which nought external: can affect, Pic) en Ne IAN 
Corrupt, impair, diſturb, debaſes deſtros. 1 05 n Nen er 
Ttfelf its mover ſole, ſay, by what art ON Res. 
Hall i er From. oa Pede ens dank iewiti eee 


This ſeene of line chitenplate if you: can, "oo 75942; WR, 
With joy, and vindicate the ways God #6: non, n Aenne 
If here it ſbuts— No See the coming dag. 
When clouds and darkneſſes will fly away—— 

5 Vain is that hope !—Then een diſclaim thy God, 
: Say all are fools who fear d his threat'ning rod. 

| Neer from the ways of Heaven a God . | 
A God who fo egregiouſly can err. | 


9 


Ah no! be calm—expet (tho nn or when 


| | Tt matters not) when all ſhall live again; 
[| Men Heav'n to truth ſhall ſhew its fond regard, 
And give to good and bad the due reward“. 


APPLICA T1 OR VII. 

The Goſpel diſpenſation in general, and the mediatorial economy 
in particular, when conſidered as reſulting from a prior lapſe of hu- 
man, inſtead of a ſuppoſed derived guilt from Adam, conſidered 
and applied. 


5 — — ää4 ĩ4—— 2 ͤ ü—⁴üä— ꝑ —— 4 — — —— — —— ol 9 3 


d 39. How worthy of all acceptation muſt appear the plan 
of man's redemption, on the Al Ly potheliy What can we con- 


* The above is a . of a part of Mr. Brown's Pete de Aim Immortalitatt 
I wiſh it equalled the * original. 


ceive 


. 
|. 
| 
| 
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celve more worthy a God of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
mercy, than by means ſuitable to his dignity and glory, to 
call back to his love, his favour, his protection, creatures be- 
guiled into diſloyalty and diſobedience by an artful, ambitious, 


enterpriſing rival of his power and authority! And how en- 
gaging and endearing muſt be that love which ſo benevolently 


interpoſed to effectuate the compaſiionate deſign! How worthy 
the lamb that was ſlain to receive power and riches, and wiſdom, 
and ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing,“ for fo noble 
ſo exalted a purpoſe as this for thus coming into the world 


to ſave ſinners! © to preach good tidings unto the meek, to bind 


up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 


«© opening of the priſon to them that are bound,” Iſa. Ixi. 1. to 


be made an * offering for fin,” for that original, pre-exiſtent fin, 
by which we forfeited the favour of God, „to give his life a 
„ ranſom for all; to be a propitiation for our ſins, and to make 
« reconciliation with God for them,” by ſharing in the multi- 
plied miſeries and calamities of human nature, without having been 
a partaker of that original guilt from which they enſued. He 

« was cut off, but not for himſelf, Dan. ix. 26. he was wounded 
for our tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for our impieties, Iſa. lit. 5,— 
was made a fin and a curſe for us, 2 Cor. v. 21. Galat. iii. 14,—— 


died for the ungodly, „ ſuffered for the unjuſt,” 1 Pet. iii. 18. 


taſted death for every man, Heb. ii. 9. 


«+ that through 


« death he might deltroy him that had the power of death, that 


« is, the Devil“, and deliver them, who through fear of death 
„Were all their life-time in bondage,” Heb. 11. that he might 


bs The prince — the Ellen angels, — the God of this world ; He to whom we 


are, by nature, (in conſequence of our prior aſſociation with him) his children, 
ſervants, and ſubjects, 
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&« finiſh tranſgreſſion and make an end of fin” * that Fo might 
« make reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in everlaſting righ- 
« teouſneſs.“ Dan. ix. 24. Hence it is that he became a “ full, 
« perfect, and ſufficient facrifice, oblation, and ſatisfaction, for 
« the ſins of the whole world.” Hence it is, that the “ chaſtiſe- 
« ment of dur peace was upon him, and with his ſtripes we were | 
* healed,” Iſa. lit. 5.— that we are reconciled to the Father in 

his teat and in the body of his fleſh through death,” Col. 1. 
221, 22. « are fancied by the offering of his body once- for 
all,“ Heb. x. 10.——are redeemed by his blood, as of a lamb 
without blemiſh, and © without ſpot.“ 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. Hence, 
laſtly, it is, that Chriſt “ is the mediator of the New Teſtament,” 
and „ that by means of death for the redemption of the tranſgreſ- 
„ fjons,” (the original tranſgreſſions under, and unattoned for, or 
unexpiated by the firſt Teſtament) they which are called 1 might 
« receive the promiſe of eternal inheritance, Heb. ix. r5. „ the 
« promiſe being made to all, that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God ſhall call.“ Accs. ii. 39. 


§ 40. And now is it poſſible for deiſts to behold, and not with 
raptures embrace Chriſtianity, when placed in ſo conſiſtent, ſo 
amiable a light? Will they now think ſcorn of our faith, and treat 
it ill with their wonted contempt and deriſive blaſphemies? Who 
will not now, on the contrary,* glory in having been received. 
into the congregation of Chriſt's flock? Who will now be aſhamed 
to confeſs the faith of Chrift crucified, manfully to fight under his ban- 
ner, againſt fin, the world and the Devil, and to continue Chri iſt's 
faithful ſoldier and Juan unto his «ay eng: 3 Hatter myſelf that 


Jo make an end of i in,—that i is, to make an end of the guilt: and. e Pond of 
ſin, of original ſin, moſt undoubtedly; for “ fin a reigns in our mortal bodies,” 
and“ there is none "oe io: doth good, no, not one.“ 


but 
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but: fav. if any, of that ſtamp will be found, among thoſe l mean, 


who would be deemed. men of reaſon, reflection, and ſelf. 
regard. 


8 "OY The calm, the ſedate, the reflecting Sceptic, will now find 


charms in religion, of which he had no idea before; will, with 
an unuſual ſeriouſceſs, bethink himſelf of his ſlate and condition 
here; will be equally anxious to enquire, whence could ariſe, and 


by what means may be removed, thoſe intellectual depravities and 
impurities, which debaſe bim even in his own eyes, and from which 


reaſon, as well as Scripture, agree it is neceſſary for him to be re- 


fined and eleanſed, re it is poſſible for him to ſee God. 


9 42. Am I chen a ſtranger, ſays he, and pilgrim upon earth, 


baniſhed from the preſence of my Maker, and from Heaven, my 


native home? Were my tranſgreſſions in a prior ſtate the horrid 
cauſe of this dreadful calamity ? Was it by means of them, that [I 
now wear thofe foul ſtains in my nature, by which my will and 
affections are corrupted, my underſtanding darkened and perplexed, 


and my whole mind debaſed and degenerated from moral rectitude? 


For. my pre- exiſtent apoſtacy from God is it, that I came into the 
world a creature born in fin, by nature 4 child of wrath? Was it 


for rebellion againſt Him, that I am ſent hither under the power - 


and dominion of Satan, who ſeduced, as I am aſſured. from Scrip- 
ture; a whole order of beings into ſin? Is it for this, that I bear 
about me this body of ſin, which 1s enmity- againſt God, which is 
not ſubject to the law of God; neither indeed can be; which gives 


maintenance to ſuch an army of fleſhly luſts, that war againſt my 
ſoul? And to reſtore me to the favour and affection of my offended 


God, to expiate the guilt of my paſt tranſgreſſions by his own im- 
puted righteouſneſs, to renew in me that degree of it, wherein l 
was firſt ereated, to reſcue me from the dominion of my firſt be- 


trayer, . 
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trayer, and bring me again into the glorious liberty of the ſons' of 
God ? Is it for this cauſe that the Son of God was manifeſted ? Are 
theſe thoſe works of the Devil, which he came to deftroy ? Welcome 
then, my Saviour, my Redeemer ! O thrice welcome to an en- 
tire ſurrender of my ſoul to thy word, thy will, and thy autho- 
rity, thou captain of my ſal vation! O conduct me, thou highly 
favoured of Heaven, to the mercy-ſeat of my offended Sovereign! 
O give me there to proſtrate myſelf before his injured Majeſty ! 
Veil me from the countenance of him that is againſt them that 
do evil; ſhield me from his uplifted vengeance ; under the ſhadow 
of thy wings hide me from his wrath—throw me, clad with righ- 
teouſneſs, into the arms of infinite mercy—into thy arms, oh my 
God ?—And oh give me, O God, the comfort of thine help again, 
and eſtabliſh me with thy free ſpirit! So ſhall ſinners be con- 
verted unto thee, and men ſhall ſing of thy righteouſneſs. Caſt 
me not away from thy preſence, and let not thy jealouſy burn 
like fire for ever. And do thou, oh bleſſed Spirit, with thine 
all-healing, all-purifying influences on thy wing, deſcend upon my 
ſoul, take an unrivalled poſſeſſion of my heart, make it a fit tem- 
ple for thy abode, refine it from all its impurities# make it an ha- 


bitation for the mighty God of Jacob—and I will fall low on . 
knees before. his footſtool. | 5 . 


95 Such muſt undoubtedly be the overflowings aki an heart 
touched with a true ſenſe of religion, of the true cauſe, I mean, of 
the wretchedneſs of man's abode here, and the At ance propoſed 
to him by the mediatorial ceconomy, 


To dals we have /o learned Cri the Goſpel comes in the de- 
monſtration of the ſpirit, and of power—not in the words which 
man's wiſdom teacheth, but which the holy Ghoſt teacheth. May, 
therefore, all thoſe who as yet know but in part, and ſee darkly as 


through 
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through a glaſs the ſoul-reviving comforts of Chriſtianity, have the 
eyes of their underſtanding enlightened by the gracious influence of 
the holy ſpirit—may that comfortleſs miſt which at preſent over- 
ſpreads the face of truth, which eclipſes the enrapturing brightneſs, 
and clouds, with an horrid gloom, the majeſty of the ſun of righ- 
teouſneſs and falvation, be at length ſo effectually removed, that 
men may ſee clearly the glory that is revealed by the Goſpel—may 
taſte and ſee how gracious the Lord is—that thy mercy, O Lord, 
reacheth unto the heavens, * * ger. unto the clouds. 
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H E nature of he ſoul is fach” as Watt ber capable of ex- 
iſting eternally backward as Well as forward.” For her ſpi- 


"Hand effence, as ſuch, makes it impoſſible that ſhe ſhould, either 


through age or Ablebet, be diſſolved part from part, as it happens in 
bodies, Where there is no vinculum paſſing through the very ſub- 
ſtance of them to tie and retain one part to another; and therefore, 
either through the Riller inſinuation of other bodies near them, they 
inſenſibly melt away and decay, or by the ruder daſhes of ſuch as 
ſtrike againſt them are broken all to pieces: : | whereas the ſoul, as a 
Sirit, by the advantage of that formal power and property of hers 
whereby ſhe is diſtinguiſhed from matter, cannot only penetrate 
herſelf and other ſubſtances to the preſerving her own continuity; 
but alſo by her gradual derivation of part from part, is in her whole 
ſubſtance ultimately connected to her indiv 2 ible head and centre, as 
Plotinus ſpeaks. Which centre being in its very ſubſtance intellec- 


nay does ar ſhew who is the father of be eſential 
＋ mind 
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mind and wiſdom of God, whoſe univocal productions (as may 
fo peak) are according to their meaſure and capacity what their 
5 parent is in the moſt perfect and moſt infinite degree conceivable, 
life itſelf, or eternal life; and therefore thoſe other parts of the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoul, which neceſſarily proceed and flow from this, can 


no more be cut off from it than indivifible can be divided, nor no 
10 more periſh than * itſe If can die *. 


— — — — —— _— —— 


We have then here an hy capable of eternal exiſtence ; and 
ſince the powers and operations of life are not ſuch things as can at 
pleaſure be put on and off like looſe-hanging adjunds, but are in- 
trinſically made up into the eſſential contexture of the ſubſtance 
they are in; ſo vital and active a ſubſtance as the ſoul is, is as ca- 

| : puble of acting according to her nature, and conſequently of feeling 
| and enjoying the pleaſure of her life and actions from eternal ages, 
as ſhe is of bare exiſtence throughout that long period of duration. 

So that nothing now is wanting to her actual exiſtence but his good 

_ pleaſure, from whom ſhe and all things elſe proceed. J appeal 
therefore to your own candid breaſt, and that noble benignity of 
mind which is in you, what reaſon or cauſe can you think of, wor- 
thy of God, which will manifeſtly aſſure us that the ſoul did not 
actually exiſt of old? If you pitch upon the Platonic way, and aſ- 
ſign the production of all things to that exuberant fulneſs of life in 
the Deity, which through the bleſſed neceſfity and conſtraint of 
bis moſt communicative nature emptied itſelf into all poſſi bilities of 
being, as into ſo many capable receptacles, you muſt then pronounce 
her exiſtence in a ſenſe neceſſary, and after a ſort co-eternal with 


5 . : ; SD 
* t 


This argument is copiouſly and clearly illuſtrated in the wings of Dn. 
Henry More, and Mr, Glanville. 


But: 
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But if ſuch expreſſions ſeem too bold, and the heats of an enthu- 
faſtic fancy take that more probable hypotheſis which is built upon 
the more conceivable attributes of God, his infinite goodneſs and 
benignity armed with equal power, and directed by no leſs ww 1, 
don, beſides which nothing can be thought on to fit one for action; 
and then aſk yourſelf, whether if the ſubje& in queſtion be capable 
of exiſting and enjoying ſome part of that infinite goodneſs, it be 
not evident from thoſe attributes that it will be-made to exiſt ; that 
which is infinitely good as certainly doing by a logical neceſſi ity every 
thing that 1 is good, (no other attribute gainſaying) as infinite fire 
will neceſſarily. burn whate ver is combuſtible if put to it. Where- 
fore, unleſs God act by ſuch arbitrary humours as we mortal men 
are aſhamed of as weakneſſes and imperfections in ourſelves, there 
is no doubt to be made but that this concluſion is true, That the 
ſouls of men did exiſt and act before this. preſent world was fitted 
for their habitation, at leaft before: thay were born upon earth. 


1. ET. beard dome men ſeriouſiy profeſs, that there was a light 
and power in this argument. far more vigorous and convincing to 
their minds, than in the plaineſt demonſtration in Euclid's Elements. 
But yet they wondered not that others were not moved by it, be- 
cauſe it required a Peculiar di iſpofition of ſpirit to feel the force of it. 
For there are moral axioms noematically true as well as geometrical. 
and as a man, to whom the common notions of geometry appear not 
certain, muſt neceſſarily be inſenfible of the evidence of any propoſfi- 
tion in that ſcience ; ſo will it happen to him whoſe ſoul is ſo much 
out of her natural order, as to have loſt, or dulled, or filenced by 
ſome means or other, her 4% ſeriminative ſenſe of what is good, 
worthy, congruous and decorous; all argumentations proceeding 
upon thoſe » X04v2y EVVOKGt, "thoſe congenite notices of a diviner ſenſe, 
Which to others are demonſtrations, will affe& him 1 no more than 
| an ape is taken with the air of moral beauty. 5 


may i V 


— 
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The ations 30. Providents" will __ otherwiſe! co crhefpond' 4k diele 


holy attributes in the 'Deitz 7 rig hteotfreſs and'berignity, according 
to which he governs and orders 'the affairsof all the world. This 


arguivent Origen makes uſe of in his" book againſt Chf, and 
in his Tteps oxy, in reſpect to the place: and time, wherein we 


are born, and of the feniþer and: diſÞ ofition of the Zoch wherewith' we 


ire born. As to the fut of theſe,” there is ud man doubts but chat 
education, ibffitatido,: ad company, are gf" Wohderfill moment to 
the making us good or bad. Por it is manifeſt enough, that few 
are born into this world in any higher condition than ES Pofſibility 
= I thay ſo ſpeak) br "Lapability of bein g wade ood And tueds Y 
which capability is perfected and tied by g60d inſtrülctiön 4 my 
wholeſome precepts affiddoufly incukated to us, and by exibiring 
and commending to, us tally examples « of virtue and honeſty; ; ſo 


q 


that when or where either f is ee or of little credit and eſteem, 
or the cont ary more in, uſe. and endet there ſeems little Tels than 
A ni ADINTRITING edne 11 i nötrt cel 111 if we | 
a peceſſity of our running into all icke neſs an vice. nd 1 
call to mind the Tad accounts we date met withal i in biffory, 0 d 


and places almoſt all the world over, over- run with all manner of 


barbarity and luſt, adopted even Into t "their laws, and prafliſed in 


their moſt ſolemn religions, how. can we but think that the ſoul 
then and there born and living 18 inevitably condemned” to. alt] ini- 
quity and 1 8 What father will e care e for NE, his 52 


$644 F'F 


teaches were, iy the Rr and Arey 9 fi ing ri Vi oa 


lick practice? And indeed What father will be fit to teach them 


tac things, who bimſelf hath all his life" long, in all prebability, 
done the contrary, being carried away in his younger years, as his 


chil- 
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children are now, „by the popular ſtream of his country's 'vioes ? 

Certainly there is very little likelihood: he thould prove a benign, 
loving, compaſſionate, or a juſt and upright man, who by the laws 
of che city where be was born is eſpecially trained up in his earlieſt 


years to che kerity Aa e of war, _ 4 en e 1 wy and 
neee Ing DIL S G ui 10 $401 | 20 hz! 


* „ ; 
* * 


It world be very Ayr for me to Wy copious in 1 is J : 
the hiſtories of all countries of old, all the apolegies and diſputa- 
tions of the primitive fathers againſt the |Gextiter, the later deſctip-· 
tions s of the religions and manners of ſeveral barbarous and idola- 
trous parts of the world not long ſince diſcovered or viſſted, would 
afford me too plentiful matter to fill up a very. {fad catalogue of. all 
5 manner of! iniquity, Which hach and doth ill! reign amongſt them 
with little or no controul. For God therefore to ſend out of this 
pure and holy hands an immaculate ſoul, Are of living elſew here; 
and fit for all virtue and heavenly wiſdom, leſt the luſt of tuo 
brütiſh perſons peiffibly ſhould come to. Kere and condemn it to 
an "habitation in ſuch parts of the earth. where reigns: nothing but 
groſs ignoranck and vice; by which ſhe cannot fail, without a/ mi- 
racle, to be overborne (having ſuchſ a principle in her vivid and 
vigorous,. to which thoſe brutiſſi depravitics are natural and hugely 
pleafing, and that better principle of liſe which" ſhould deſend her 
from them being ſearce in a poffibility of being awakened into any 
conſiderable degree of power and energy in ſuch an education, and 
ſuch converſe, and amongſt ſuck examples as are above. deſeribæd) 
what is this, fays the father, but to betray his own offäpring (for 
he is che father of ſpirits) unto vnavoidable miſery , and to put off 
the chief 'exeellencies> of his moſt bleffed nature, goodneſs an rig. 
teouſneſs, and to govern ths! wald wih les . than. an W 
3 man would do? KK) HCI acl 
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| | You may, if you pleaſe, taking occaſion, from what hath been 
85 ud, carry this fieſt part of his argument from Providence farther, 
| rs and enquire how it came to paſs that ſo many whole nations, both 
| 1 of old and at this preſent day, were ſo over- run with all kind of bar · 
darity, ferity, and beſtial luſt, ſo utterly eſtranged; from the know - 
ledge of God and the love of virtue, ſo abuſed and tyrannized over 
by the accurſed rebels of the Aiery Principality, the kingdom of 
darkneſs; laſtly, ſo quite eſtranged from themſelves; and human 
nature, that they ſeem to have left themſelves nothing whereby 
they might be diſtinguiſhed from downright brutes, ſave ſpeech, and 
a ſomething larger and more methodical wit and craft to compaſs. 
the ſatisfaction of their degenerate appetites. .. Truly, Sir, if you 
2 wauld form the idea of human perfection in no greater glory, or 
| ſet the attainments of a reaſonable ſoul at no higher pitch than the 
|  cettain knowledge of ſome. of your own virtuous friends will war; 
| | rant you to do, in whom (as you have oft with joy and wonder 
|; related to me) appears ſo pure and angelical an underſtanding, fo 
4 firm and radicated a life of all holineſs and ſanctity, love and hearty 
benignity to all the world, of juſtice, and purity, and whatever 1 1s 
truly divine; and if you then conſider the vaſt diſſimilitude between 
this idea and the ſpirit of ſo many whole nations in the world, - 
make no doubt but you will ſay, that the life of man upon earth 
1s too ſhort, ſo: far to abuſe the capacity of what he might come 
to, as to put him in ſo low a degree of degeneracy as thoſe forlorn 
people contentedly live in. But not only the degree of their apol- , 
tacy from a divine and intellectual life, and of their immerſion in 
. the brutiſh and ſenſual, is ſo wonderful, but their continuance alſo 
in that wretched eſtate for ſo many ages together, without any re- 
1 | markable appearance of Providence for their. deliverance, nay rather 
| with her perfect leaving them to the inſolence, ſubtlety, and con- 
3 duct of the Devil, is a phenomenon inexplicable without the Orige- 
| nian hypothefis. For ſince whole nations and their continuance are 
. 885 | rol but 
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but the aggregate of ſingle ſouls born into the world in ſueceſſive 
generations, and ſince every particular ſoul comes into ſuch or ſuch: 
parts of the earth with ſo vaſt diſadvantages, as is above declared; 

if beſide this the crafty and malicious ſerpent hath ſuch free kope- 
to tamper with them, who at the beſt are very deceivable; it can 
ſeem to you little leſs than neceſſary that they ſhould be wrought into 
that enormous lapſe from God, which hiftory, and. too ſad erpe- 

rience, wn they are and have been. 


Now ſinee the two great and moſt proper objects of the gracious 


and beneficent providence of God are the virtuous and faultleſly ca- 


lamitous, (of which latter order thoſe miſerable nations would. in. 
great meaſure be, if ſouls did not pre- exiſt) who- can doubt but that 
Providence would very early have appeared for their reſcue, or ra- 
ther, taken ſuch care that they ſhould not ſo much have needed any 
extraordinary aſſiſtance from her? But ſince we ſee be hath done 
neither, and yet are ſure that all her ways are gracious and equal, 
it will be very hard for us to keep ourſelves from eoneluding, that 
all thoſe wretched ſouls had of old, by their long revolt from God 
and the laws of his righteous kingdom; highly deſerved this ſcourge 
from him, to be ſo put out of his care, as it were, and given up 
to the barbarous domination of the Devil, the head and prince of the 
unrighteous and rebellious empire of darkneſs ; and whom they by 
choice and affection fell off to in other regions of the world, that 
him and his tyranny they ſhould here upon earth ſtill ſuffer,, whe-- 
ther with or againſt their wills. And ſince there is poſſibility and 
hope, that the preſent ſad part of the drama may end, and a more 
chearful cataſtrophe cloſe up all, the benignity of Providence may in: 
due time be as illuſtrious, as her juſtice. hath been conſpicuous. 


J know there are many men who, part out of piety and humility, 
kan from. a ps: talking ſuch. words as their books and educa- 
| cation 


= 
, 


tion have _ An can, with very great. * bead 4 ſaifaAtion of 
mind, reſolve all into the Pleaſure and Sovereignty of God, who being 
the Creator and Lord of all men; may (they ſay) diſpoſe of them how 
and where he pleaſes. But it would be very well if they were as Lie 
jous patrons of the more excellent attributes of God, as they are pe- 
remptory aſſertors of his ab/olute Will and Power. For then they 
would both render his *xiftence and government in the world ſo de- 
firable to all men, that none but the extremely-guilty would wiſh 


either his not- being or his non-concerning himſelf in the affairs of 


men; and alſo cut off many ſcandalous occaſions of Atheiſm and Epi- 
curiſm, and ſpoil the profeſſed of thoſe execrable myſteries of thoſe | 
over-plauſible pretences they now have, and carefully manage againſt 
the truth. For tell me if the frame of the bodies, or the paſſions 


and affections of men or beaſts, in whole regions of the earth, or of 


many in every region, were ſuch as did plainly ſerve for nothing but 
to incommodate or cruciate them, or make them an inevitable prey to 
others; could you with any reaſonable confidence affirm, that the 
goodneſs and providence of a wiſe mind did preſide over their gene- 
rations ? or think you you could reaſonably ſatisfy the exceptions of 


an Atheiſt or an Epicurean taken from ſuch manifeſt Phenomena, 
by ſaying God might make them as he pleaſed which were his-own 


voluntary handywork? I am glad; for my own particular, all things 
are ſo made, that there is no occafion given for any ſuch exception; 
for, believe me, if there was, I know not how I ſhould behave my- 
ſelf in ſo croſs a rencounter. And may not theſe men, with- the 


fame plauſibility of reaſon, maintain the ſame concluſion from the 


odd frame of things in the moral world, were it ſuch as the denyers 


8 of pre- exiſtence muſt needs make it? I think they might do it with 


far juſter reaſon; foraſmuch as a man is a far nobler creature, and 
the intereſt of his mind and immortal Spirit much greater and more 


lafting, and therefore a more proper object of the care and providence 
oc God, it any * there be. Or are they ſo little PR 


* 
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ty in cheir aſſoales aa to be heateh off. by ſuch painted fire, fuch hurt - 
less lambent flames as are caſt againſt them by thoſe who. oppoſe to 
their arguments nothing bat the tb l and ſourruigniy of God? Fur 
they profeſs themſelves well: aſſured that if God be at all, he is inſi - 
nitely goon and wie, as well as powerful and uhcontroulible ; and 
therefore; by the neceſſary conſequences of reaſon, wherever he is pre- 
tended by any to interineddle, either as to the niaking' or diſpofing of 
any thing, they expect to find the impreſſes and indications of thoſe 
attributes : but if, inſtead thereof, they find all things quite contrary, 
it-is not in their power to think that God hath had any thing to do 
there. But whatever ruin their argumentations from ſuch ſubſtan- 
tial grounds may threaten to the i- built fabrick of ordinary Theology, 
the houſe of Wiſdom and Truth; which hath made pre-exiſterice one of 
her pillars, ſtands as firm as a mountainous pyramid; and by that hy- 
pothefis the great I henomenon of Providence we have been ſpeaking 
of is clear and righteous. - Neither hath the Atheiſ or Epicurean any 
thing conſiderable to ſay againſt the truth of jt, either as it is a ſingle 
propofition' by itſelf, or as an hypotheſis to ſolve the Phanomena of 
Providence. Which ſtreights of theirs they plainly enough confeſs 
by their either only gravely ſmiling at it as an extravagance, or, with 
a more ſolemn brow, chaſtiſing it as a dangerous parador. And 
truly a dangerous one it is to their pretended and boaſted 4wi/dom : 
but e genuine plants of heavenly truth and divine knowledge it 
is as agreeable and e as ſhowers and ſun-beams are to the 
growing e. 2s 
o The keene burt * the Faljer $ e FIRE Providence is 8 
the fame as the firſt, mutatis mutandjis. For the experience of moſt 
men can bear witneſs, that there are not ftronger allurements from 
avithout, to all manner of viciouſneſs, than we fir:d incitations 
to the ſame from our own-intrinfick conſtitution ! which (according to 
the common hypothefis ) is not properly our fault, nor any fruit of it, 
U nor 


\ 
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in it, that it is next. to a miracle to rid ourſelves, in any good meaſaie. 


of its chains. Is not the world diſordered, and ſociety poiſoned, and 
men's own particular peace and honour miſerably violated, with the 
baleful effects of the four elements of aur terreſtrial compoſition? 
whilſt ſome live, even in this world, in a perpetual re, and are tor- 
mented before their time, through the wrathfulneſs and ſtrifes, conten- 
tiouſneſs and injurious zeal, which their Cholet kindles in them; others; 
on the contrary, are -drowned»in ſottiſſineſs and ſtupidity; and an 
utter: ineptneſs to all things worthy of a man, by the overflowing of 
ſtupifying Phlegm; a third fort toſſed about like feathers with light 
mindedneſs and admiration of trifles, or wafted into the foul. lake of 
bodily pleaſures by the guſts of reekirig:Blood ; a fourth conſumed 
by that ſlow-devouring Demogorgon in the earthy. Melancholy,” in 
which lodge anxious fear, dark ſuſpicion, and fretting envy. And 
though you poſſibly. may have heard ſome men talk of liberty and 
free-wll, and a ſovereign power in;ns:to. keep all theſe. rebellious hu- 


mours in good order, and that with much eaſe, if we would but give 


our minds to it; yet if you but conſider whence it is that they talk 
in that high ſtrain, you will begin to think they reckon withont 
their hoſt and againſt experience. Such men have a ſort of adverſa- 
ries, who from tlie aſſurance of their very ſenſes that there is a great 
lapſe and degeneracy in univerſal mankind, do, without all ceremony, 
bluntly caſt the cauſe upon God, or at beſt aſſign ſuch a reaſon for it 
as their antagoniſis think comes to the ſame; who therefore, out 
of an abhorrency to ſuch blaſphemy (as they call it) think it better 
and more pious to deny the truth of a maniſeſt obſervation than to 


make God the author of ſo calamitous a Phænomenon. Where by 


the way you may obſerve, that both ſides, by their earneſt conten- 
tion, making good half of their reſpective opinions, have to the 
free enquirer and lover of truth facilitated his finding out the true 
eauſe, which neither contradicts, arri, nor 18 injurious to the 


glory | 
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glory of the Aunighiy. But g ranting to theſe” contenders for Fxee- 
vill that fomething' of What ey plead for is true (as indeed it can- | 
not be denied) I would: Fet alk them, whether or no, the condition 
of our nature conſidered, the ſtrong inclinations in us naturally to that 
which is evil, and theſe ſtrengthened and further confirmed for ſeveral 
years before we can come to have any conſiderable uſe of our reaſon, 
or arrive to any command over ourſelves; laſtly the way and man- 
ner how the elections of our wwill are performed, which we never find 
free, where there is a cuſtom or paſſion againſt it, and how corporeal 
motions determine the thoughts and paſſions of our mind, I aſk them 
whether, theſe things being conſidered, it be not hundreds to one 
odds that we ſhould chuſe the ways of vice rather than virtue. Or 
Tet the diſproportion be as little as they can with any colour pretend, . 
they cannot clear the goodneſs and rectitude of divine providence by 
their hypotheſis, which thruſts pure and immaculate and moſt inno- 
cent ſpirits into ſo great danger of being defiled and corrupted by the 
paſſions of the body. and of ſeverely ſuffering f for it hereafter. But 
for my own part, I think the obſervation of their adverſaries is 
much the truer, that the diſproportion 1 is exceeding. great; for ſince 
the ways of holineſs and virtue are ſo full of peace and unſpeakable 
contentment, and ſhine with ſo raviſhing and irreſiſtible pulchritude 
to prepared minds, and do ſo perfectly correſpond to all the ſenſes of 
ſo happy a temper, that we are fully aſſured our Soul is then as 
ſhe ſhould be, and in conjunction with her moſt proper good; I can- 
not fee why men ſhould univerfally take the contrary courſe, and 
that with ſo much paſſion as they do, jecring at thoſe who have 
made the betfer choice, as mad-men and fools, if there was any 
liberty in them worth ſpeaking of to virtue and piety. Tis true in- 
_) deed, there is great variety as to degree in the backwardneſs of men 
to goodneſs and virtue, and proneneſs to that which is evil; yet 
thoſe who have the care and nurture of youth (fathers, ſchoolmaſters, 
and tutors) do with one conſent affirm that they frequently have 
| — ſome 
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ſome in their charge, who from their earlieſt years are gef ſo inex- 
pugnable a propenſion to that which is. naught, ſo wretchleſs and 
inſenſible of all wholeſome counſels, and. have their eyes ſo perfectly 
ſealed up. and their hearts ſo frozen to all impreflions of virtue and 
ſobriety, chat you may as well read lectures of temperance to a goat 
or a boar, and as ſucceſsfully teach goodneſs and pity and kindneſs to 
a bear robbed of her whelps, or tiger inraged with hunger, as think to 
faſten any ſuch things upon their blind and obdurate minds. Whence 
is this ſtrange phenomenon ? If the ſoul was not in the world before 
it was born upon earth, it is not conceivable how. it ſhould, in fo 
little a time, contract ſo peremptory an affection to vice amidſt thoſe 
eontinual chidings and reproofs, thoſe ſharp and painful corrections, 
thoſe ſeveral ways of i 1gnominious puniſhments i it meets with, thoſe ad- 
vantageous repreſentations made to it of that which is good and lauda- 
ble ; thoſe many and earneſt 1 invitations and allurements to, embrace 
it, with all other methods of. a ens and prudent inſtitution. That 
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the ſame. For if the latter way be the truth, even this negative 
purity will leave it in an indifferency to virtue or vice; and there 
fore, if its firſt precepts and earlieſt inculcations be good and virtu- 
ous, it would be formed unto virtue; which is ſo far from happening 
to ſome (though the very ſame inſtruction to others proves ſucceſs- 
ful) that they, on the contrary, impatient of every curb and rein, 
and deaf to all calls and charms, run headlong into all iniquity If 
the former way be true, it would be ſtill more wonderful how its 
firſt appearing inclinations ſhould fo eagerly carry it to that which 
is vieious, contrary to the poſitive reſtraint of its inward light. But 
if they ſay (as they generally do) chat tbe ſoul itſelf is pure and 
immaculate, but that it contracts this unreclaimable- proclivity to 
vice from the body it is put into, beſide the i ignorance they diſcover 


by 
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y l toying in the ſpeculation of things, in joining ſuch ill-agree- 
ing mates together into one vital compoſition, where ſmpithy artd 


congruity is che only vineuium, the Pather afks them how it is confiſ- 
tent with the goodneſs and righteouſneſs of God, the blefſed ſpring 
of all virtue and holineſs, and tender lover of all his ereatutes, 
to put ſuch innocent ſouls into ſuch foul and untamed Boner, 
Which ſo fatally and neceſſarily hurry them to that which alone 
of all things in the world he diſapproves of, and which he knows 
will be their utter bane and miſerable ruin. And therefore, upon the 
whole of this ſecond part of his argument from Providence, he con- 
cludes, that fince ſo great a part of our pitiable bondage to vice 
and paſſion in the judgment of all ſides proceeds from theſe bodies of 
ours, if the ſoul was merely paſſive in being born into this world, 
and was not before it was born here, much of the calamity it ſuſ- 
fers from vice, for which it muſt ſuffer more hereafter, muſt, in his 
judgment, be caſt upon God; which he thinks is impious to en 
and utterly contradictious to his holy attributes. 


A third e of his J find in St. Jerome, from the milbe-- 
comingneſs of the contrary poſition, which makes the bleſſed Ma- 
| jefly of Heaven and earth diligently wait upon unclean embraces. 
Which monſtrous indecorum, though coarſer ſpirits are not ſenſible 
of, and think they have anſwered the argument by thoſe mean com- 
pariſons of the ſun's ſhining upon dunghills as well as flowery meads, 
and ſtolen ſeeds growing as well as that which the ſower came juſtly 
by; yet it was exceedingly harſh-to the more delicate ſenſe of Ori- 
gen's mind, and not to be put off by ſuch flight and ill- fitting ſimi- 
nitudes. Tis a ſhrewd fign that ſoul is much diſcompoſed in her 
harmonical nature, who hath ſo far loft her ſenſe of proportionate- 
neſs and congruity, as either not to think this is a very humble 
office to the fupreme Deity; or if it be ſo, not to feel in herſelf a 


great reluctance to the making God ſo particular an executor of it. 
WY 8 If 
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If they; imagined all things were made and ordered by fuch ſettled 
laws of nature as might in ſome ſenſe be called neceſſary, this inde- 
corum would be more tolerable; but to make God work all things 
in an expreſs and voluntary way, and with his own hands, as it 
were, and yet to fancy ſo ſpecial an interpoſal of his will and power 


in ſo abhorred an occaſion, is to be very bold with the ſovereign. 
Majeſty on high, and. to make him do that which they themſelves, 


were it in their power, would be aſhamed to do. And what con- 


trariety would it be to any of the divine attributes, or what loſs to 


the world, if God did not appear in ſuch unlawful inchoations of life, 
but let them come to nought in the end, as they were without his 


approbation begun ? But the true judgment of this argument, as I. 
intimated above, is the inward touch of a man's mind; which in you I 
know to be ſo comely and graceful, that at the firſt | propoſal you 


felt the force of it, and need not that I further inlarge upon it. 


ARGUMENT III. 


Though Scripture no where particularly and plainly teaches us 
when the ſoul was fir/t produced and. came into: being, yet there 
are ſome paſſages in it which favour its pre-exiſtence. I have glo- 
rified thee on earth, I have finiſhed the work thou gaveſt me to do. 
And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own ſelf, with that 


glory I had with thee before the world was. In which text theſe two 


things are plainly enough intimated, the exiſtence of the ſubject of 
this glory, prayed for before the, world was, and an interciſion of 
this glory for a while and recuperation of it again; the former 


whereof though 1 it be true of the Divine v, yet the latter is in- 


competible to him. And the event plainly ſhews the /ubje& of this 
glory; for he that humbled himſelf to the death of the croſs, was 
exalted by God to be the ſovereign prince of men and angels; and 


** that was made in the likeneſs of man or ſinful fleſh in a vile body, 


Was 


* 
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And: owe e in fernie of this opinion may be ah 
of that: queſtion of: the diſciples to our Saviour concerning the man 
blind; for either he approved of the common opinion: 
as true, or at leaſt thought it very harmleſs if falſe, ſince having, 
fo fair an occaſion of rectifying the common belief, he yet ſaid no- 


thing againſt it. I know indeed that the filence of Scripture, and. 
the arguments from thence which they call negative, are eſteemed. 
of little force in diſputation, | unleſs in ſome certain caſes. - But he. 
that ſhall / ſeriouſly conſider how great a change does  neceſlarily. 


follow in the whole frame of chriſtian religion, from the beginning. 
to the end of it, by the taking in or leaving out this opinion 
of pre- exiſtence, may poſſibly be induced to think that our Sa- 


vidur's ſaying nothing in ſo apt an occaſion, is one of thoſe 


caſes wherein filence is almoſt as argumentative as a poſitive ap= 


abe, 


Parables like wiſe will not be taken for arguments; which is no 
ill rule, if underſtood of the minute circumſtance of them, and of 
fach parts as the decorum of an apologue requires; but certainly 


the whole will argue as well as inſtruct. But I lay no ſtreſs upon- 
them, becauſe they may have other true and ſober interpretations; 
yet I thought good to caſt them in for variety ſake, that you may 


ſee how congruouſly they may be applied to the doftrme we are 


upon. The prodigal ſon's leaving his father, you know, is de- 


ſeribed by his going into a far country, and there waſting his ſubſtance 
with riotous living; and in his return his father: ſays. of him, this 


1 


— 
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was inveſted with power to change our vile bodies into the ſimili- 
tude of his glorious body. I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the .world : again, I leave the world, and go to the Fa. 


ther. His diſciples ſaid unto Wan o, N0W N e tou nenen and 


my 
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* G ow dead, . alive, again, was: _, but is u besg ci The; 


Son of man is come [from Heaven] to ſave that which was loft. - of 


a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of them go afiray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, au ſeeketh; 
that wwhich is gone aſtray ? For ye were as ſheep going aftray, but; are 
now returned to the ſhepherd and biſhop of your ſouls. T am the good 
ſhepherd, not an hireling "whoſe own the fheep are not. | You may 


conſider theſe places alſo, though they do: not at all belong to this, 


head of Parables: I am not ſent, but eis Te mpobara 14 M 


and not for that nation only, but that he ſhould gather together in one. 


ra Teva Ts Otu Ta d RH EDC -und having made peace by the 


blood of his croſs, by him to reconcile all things unto himſelf, whether 


things in Heaven, or things in earth. Dearly belaued brethren, 4 bes. 
eech you as rangers and pilgrims obtain from foſoly luſts which 
war againſt the ſou . and confeſſed that they were ſtrangers an 
pilgrims upon earth. This may ſerve to let you ſee that the n. 


u very ap reaſons for his n n 

His third 3 18 wo That theſe i 8 — their 
fault and negligence, became Inhabitants of the Rants in ae 
tr ial bodies. ; R 

An _— a which he b upon Gale” conſiderations. 


In that W chain of liſe ad baja a . the higheſt 


to the loweſt of all, from the moſt incorporeal Deity to matter it- 
ſelf, tis not to be wondered at, nay, 'tis neceſſary, that many of 
the intermediate eſlences ſhould partake of both the extremes, and 
fo there be brought into light ſpirits incorporate. But ſince few 

ſpirits after the fir/t and beſt are of immutable purity, and fince every. 


different degree of their changable purity is proportioned to a corre- 
ſpondent degree of parity u in matter, and e matter is actually ex- 
| | iſtent 
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iſtent in the World aecording to all degrees of purity, tis not to be 


wondered at neither, that the ſame individual ſpirit, or ſame order 
of ſpirits, ſhould be fomerinns united with © one ſort of One; ſome- 
mes with another." G e e een ei en vn b 
prittieen 10 Annen en ttt dt £6 DE SLOT 1. 
FEW liappened t to W — Aron the muta- 
bilty of heir nature, we may be aſſured from that infinite goodneſs 
which produced them, that they were at firſt joined to the pureſt 
matter, and placed in the beſt regions of the world, that the higheſt 
life and purity of eſſence they then had, made them fit for. The 
| fouls of men are one order of theſe eſentially-incorporate ſpirits, as 
both their deep immerſion into ferreſtrial matter, the modification 
dl all their operations by it, and the heavenly Body promiſed us in 


the Goſpel, as the higheſt perfection of our recovered nature, do 


ſufficiently argue. And therefore, if our ſouls did exiſt before they 
ippeared inhabitants of the earth, the ſediment. of the corporeal 


world, they did exiſt in a purer element, to which an higher de- 


gree of life, and purer operations, and conſequently greater happi- 


neſs, did belong. Who then ſhould turn them out of that better 


condition, in which the order and courſe of nature, and the inter- 


nal congruity of their on eſſence, had placed them? Certainly not 


he whoſe overflowing goodneſs firſt brought them into life and 
being, and who, no doubt, in the firſt moment of their exiſtence, 


ſet them to exereiſe thoſe powers of life he had given them, in thoſe 
parts of the world as were moſt advantageous for the happineſs they 
were capable of. And though they ſhould, through the lapſability 


of their nature, fall from this eminent pitch of primitive felicity, to 


a ſtate leſs happy and perfect, yet this ſtate being not the loweſt and 
worſt of all, and that ſame goodneſi which firſt made them, and al- 


ways goverus them, bring undiminiſhable, it is almoſt as harſh to 
think. be would precipitate.. them from this ſomething · better condi- 


tion into. r Nhich 1 is the moſt: miſerable of * as that he did 
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originally create them in fuch à condition as was far worſe IS 
what he then judged them capable of. And to think that an 
other external cauſe could do it by force and violence, is very un· 
philoſophical, ſince there is an inward maturation... of: vital congruity 
to be firſt wrought before they be ſo much as capable of uniting . 
with this or that element, much leſs of living in it as a ſeat and ha- 


bitation of a durable life; beſides, it ſeems inconſiſtent with that 
moſt wiſe and gracious Providence which governs the world, that 


any thing ſhould have a e of nn 4 n am i 
e de Sah Wb ee Cee e 


What 1 remains ” == through is babe, wy nad 
use of themſelves whilſt they were in ſome better condition of 
life, they rendered themſel ves leſs pure in the whole extent of their 
powers both intellectual and animal, and ſo by degrees:became'diſ- * 
poſed for the ſuſception of ſuch a degree of corporeal life as was leſs 
pure indeed than the former, but exactly anſwerable to their pre- 
{ent diſpoſition of ſpirit; ſo that after certain periods of time they 
_ zeſtrial? And being originally made with a capacity to join with 
this too, and in it exerciſe the powers and functions of life, it ſeems 
neceſſary, according to the courſe of nature, that they mould fink 
into it, and ſo appear terreſtrial nen. And that this is a very pro- 
bable cauſe of their becoming inhabitants of the earth, the learned 
father thinks cannot be doubted, if we conſider the neceſſary mutas- 
bility in created eſſences, the freedom of will in human: ſouls, and the 
great ſympathy there is betwixt the parts of the ſoul; (for he, ac- 
cording to the Platonic doctrine, thinks the foul heterogeneous, and 
nothing is mote eaſy than to prove that it is ſo.) For, as he often 
inculcates, goodneſs and truth are not eſſential or ſulſlantial in theſe 
inferior natures, ſo as that they ſhould be in a perpetual eontempla- . 
ion of them, and under that moſt. happy conſtraint of never lofing- 

f | the 
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the ſight of their glorious forms, and of never ſerving from their 
laws ; but de in 4 more docile: way belong unto them, and are 
efficacious in them only upon certain terms and conditions. From 
which imperfeQion of their nature ariſes the abref un, freedom of 
will {for this in ſome ſenſe is no perfection) and by the too great 
liberty: of that power it eaffly happens that they obſerve! not thoſe 
terms and conditiotis, being drawn away from a preſs and careful 
attendanee to them by converting to the delightful motions of their 
eongenite bodies; which delight is both natural, and in ſome de- 
allowed; bin all corporeal pleaſure having ſomething of confu- 
fion m- . — in it, ener with a ſtrong magical devocation 
of ehe atiinzadverfion'to" the fenſe of it, they might, in this dark 
huddle, eafily loſe the ſight of thoſe bounds and limits beyond which 
they ought not to proceed in the enjoyment! of thoſe een ny 
2 perry eget ny" ” an W 
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It is very hard for u. bott, ar che 1 pt a aqua 1 Kuidon of 
* is delightful to it, and meeting with nothing in this its freer 
indulgeney, which by its ſharpnel may check it, not to' be temptsd 
A little and à little further, it feeling 4 freedom accompanying this 

= its ſecret defire and inward preſages all along. This unwarrantable 
| liberty is not at fiſt” ſo free, while the principle of more divine and 
intellectual life is more intire : but this, by little and little, is weak- 
ened by thoſe permiſſions we make unto ourſelves in favour of our 
natural propenſities to corporeal Joy 3 and ſo the ſuperior life extin- 
guiſhing by degrees, and the inferior miore eagerly kindling, we 
,ruſh at laſt, without bounds and meaſure, to take our fill of thoſe 
pleaſures which the lawleſs motions of the body x we are then united 
with, offer to our Grapted ſenſe. 
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: But ie aire ens we make from the laws of intellectual 
mY the 1 effet of them” is not confined to tliat chief and principat 
4 2 „ 
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part of our foul. wherein that liſe. is ſeated, hut deſcends from thence 
and: ſpreads its impyre contagion. through all. dhe feats aft inferior fe, 
by reaſon of that cloſe continuity which is. in all, the ꝑaxts of the 
ſoul. And whatever happens , to its principal part, as the center of 
all the reſt, does, in. a correſpondent manner, affect theſe; which. Ta 
from that: for as theſe, in their firſt. emanation,, were. ee | 
ſuch or ſuch. only, becauſe that from. Fham, they proceeded: was © 
ſach or ſuch a, degree of purity and eſſential power; ſo in. all — 
after- mutations which happen, they conſtantly Jympat/nze: with one 
another. For if the inferior. parts, of Ihe ſoul, deſtined, amo. her 
meaner functions, do, ſo punQually, obey the, moſt, ſtill and ſilent you; 
lition or, imagination of that which 4 abr eme, as We. r e 
they do in paffions and, ſpontaneous motion; w what wonder ß 
che preſent frame, habit, and temper, of — Wg 
certainly more powerful than a fingle tranſient command) does 5 
mould and form them into a ſuitable temper with itſelf? And there. _ 
fore if that central part, by forlaking che laws of a better. life, become 

ſo impure, that her operations, in this degenerate condition, would : 
not exceed thoſe, which may. be expected, from jaw unde ſanding in 
conj junction with earthly, matter; the parts derivative will nedeſ "I 
rily be changed. into a correſpon dent fecylency, and ſo the;whole, foul: 
will ſink. into terreflrial matter, for Which alone i it is. now. fit, nd: 
by her ſeminal reaſons proper: to * ſtate, ſhape.; it into the fabrick; 


4421 
of a terreſtrial man. 
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And the Father further thinks. we opght not to wonder at bang 
RD, in this procedure, if we do but read. and, hpderſtand what , the, 


< 
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Holy Scripture teaches us of the ſinning angels, that they — not 


their primitive excellency, but left their proper _habitations in the-xe- 
gions of Heaven] y. light, and are therefore bound er 0d Tw ranhager 
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with the chains of filliginous' air. For what greater wonder is it that |; 
afin gen; become: terreſtrial men; thiſtii) thæriab angels atria) de- 
mont But this parity of reaſon is nat allithe-affiftance which Origen = 
conceived the Seripture afforded him in this aſſertion. For the ſa- 
cred ſtory of man in Geneſis plainly deſcribes a tranſgreſſion for which 
be wis turned out -of1Patadiſe; and became mortal, as the text ſays. 
Which fir; St. Bui carries, ſuriber fin; his: pie to the Romans, 
and days, that as; by one man fin entered into tl world, and by fin 
death and mortality ; du alſb du this death and mortality gp through 
4llmengbeoauſe.en; ſt fanias oli have Hume non his Nn words, 
ade gleghntiy, Heng, and pm A aH lu ate N for eich hev, 0 


x3 016 , ape] ray M NννjA Sites eig lab rd hg 4 NA. d- 
9 e w waiſt; nage. And again, to the Corinthians, As by man 


death and hi Adam: all Hie By which places ix: Appears 
that Adam Hfmed Dad as "4*cor{&uent thereof, became Mor! 29 his 
ſons alſo ſinned, and mortality pervaded them too. Now who this 
mortal Adam is, whoſe image all that bear are likewiſe mortal, the 
apoſtle tells us in the ſame chapter, to wit, chap. xv. The firſt 
man is of the earth, earthy, are. e 9, Neue.; therefore we 
all become Xomos or terreſtrial men by fin. But finee we are ſuch 
from our firſt coming into this world, and the fault muſt needs be 
before the conſequents of it, that ſin and tranſgreſſion by which we 
became ſuch muſt be looked for higher or in ſoine former ſtate. 


I know this concluſion would not be thought by many men right- 8 4 
ly deduced from theſe places of Scripture ; but this ought to be no 
prejudice againſt it, if you but remember that the gainſayers are of 
two ſorts of divines ; the one thoſe who deny the original and ge- | 
neral depravation of mankind, the other thoſe who aſcribe all to qi 
the will and ſovereignty, or miſtaken juſtice of God, upon occaſion : it 
of the perſonal miſcarriage of the fir/t man that dwelt upon this earth. | | | | 
The of theſe do manifeſt violence (in my apprehenſion) to Scrip- | | 

| 
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ture, and'contradi& experience : the latter "_— 
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p. G. As the reader; by compari 
0 on oh the Pre- Exiſtence aud Lapſe, &c. will find a 
TIE © coincidence of argument in favor of that hypotheſis, 
nde wilbezcnſe my vanity if I ow * me to declare, that 
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it wus recommended mm 
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Objections to the Father's opinion are ſlated and ſufficiently anche by the au- 
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Raſleckiunt ariſing from the following Queſtion, in Page 74 ; 
M hat, I pray thee, were thy Perceptions, and what the 

State of thy Thoughts, when God faſhioned thee in the 
V om, Yann rhou laidft there ſome Months we 5 


" * 
3 


* * / FETTTER Anne datt ate] 15 vpon conception, - or not t tin tie 
F A embryo of the future man is completely formed i into a 
fcœtus, the ſoul drops into the the womb, it is not neceſ- N 
it or r perhaps eaſy to determine, though the latter ſcems moſt pro- 
bable; we may, however, reaſonabiy conclude, that the. neceſſary: | 
diſpoſition of parts being, made for its reception, the ſoul becomes, by 
a derived power from its Creator, a kind of Subordinate architect of 
its own manſion, raiſing itſelf, by a conſtant exertion. of its plaſtic 
powers on the encreaſing matter (ariſing from a regular ſupply of. 
| food) from: 1 its diminutive form, when iſſuing from the womb, to the 
determinate bulk of man; Agreeably to which; ſays . Cyprian, 
Caro Spiritu (meaning by ſpiritu the ſoul moſt undoubtedly) infirufa 


autres AAR affatur, docet, operatur. 0 in opuſc. St. Cypr.. 


* By : eleapitin? 1 FORT the W IP & we ovum (here is nant the firſt - 
rudirgents of the human body) by the ſemer virilez for a very rational, ſatisfactory i}- 
luſtration of which point, I muſt refer the reader to. Dr. Parſons's ingenious treatiſe 
en f analogy between the Propagation of animals and vegetables. 

And 
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And to the fame effect ſpeaks Dr. More“ In every particular 


world, ſuch as man is, his own ſoul is the peculiar and moſt perfect | 
architect, and being a ſpirit, and therefore contracts able and dilatable, 


— 
% 


Its plaſtic faculty; 5 till, in mort, the x neryes, and. thoſe other more in 
| mediate inftruments of ſenſe, motion, and organization, the, Tithe! 


it begins within leſs compaſs at firſt in organizing the fitly-prepared 


matter, and ſo bears itſelf on the ſame tenor of work, till the body 
has attained its full growth, dilates itſelf in dilating the body, and 


poſleſſts it through all {the men. thereof 7 "_ _ Immor. 
b. 11, chap. 100 a 


A conjecture this, than- whi ih there Ahübe W des TY \ 


*pleaſing, as it-ſerves.to aceount ſoi ſatisfactorily, not only, for the gra- 


dual growth of the corporeal frame of man, | but' for .the gradual: Im- 
provement likewiſe of his intellectual powers: and | faculties. ; x Fenttill | 


| the ſoul can have worked the body up to its proper organization and 


conformity of parts (which 1 it can only effect by degrees) by. - virtge N 


„ 84 


ſpirits, are rendered ſo complete as to be able to tranſmit. the impreſs 


A 17 1 * 


ſion of ſenſible objects to the brain, wherein centers the ' perceptive f fa- 
culty « of the ſoul, there muſt of courſe be A debility of both the cor- 


140 


poreal and intellectual operations; but neither Philoſophy nor com- 


mon- ſenſe will allow us to conclude, that the ſoul | is totally void of 


ſenſe and reflection, when it enters. into and begins i its operations vpon 


10 19%: 
the corporeal frame, becauſe it diſcovers not that ſublimity or. exten. 
ſiveneſs of reaſoning, to which a more comp lete. organization. of its 


4 3 EY 


material vehicle (or vivification, rather, 0 its organic powers) is 


1 8 
requiſite. ; | 
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4 J doubt not, ſays Mr. Locke, but <bildren, by the Fees of 
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Hs ſenſes about objects that affect them i in the womb, -receive & "i 
Few ideas before they are born, as the” unavoidable effects either of the 


Foce that environ them, or elſe of thoſe wants or "Jelire that affect 


. them; 
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them ;—ſuch as hunger, warmth, &c.“ B. ji. chap. 9. § 3. And 
e. though. the ſaul, ſays a very ingenious modern French writer, 


aſtoniſhed and ſurprized to find itſelf confined! and impriſoned, may, 


during the firſt days of life, remain in a ſtate of ſtupidity and dul - 
neſs, it does not follow, that ſhe is not properly awake till ſhe begins 


to reaſon: on the contrary, ſhe is quickly rouſed by the calls of ne- 


ceſſity; the organs ſoon inform her that they ſtand in need of her 
orders, and the correſpondence between body and ſoul is eſtabliſhed 
by means of the- reciprocal; impreſſions they make on each other. 
From: that inſtant the ſoul broods in filence over her faculties, which 
in due time the properly prepares and brings forth into action. By the 
help and miniſtry of the eye, the ear, the feeling, and the other fen- 


ſes, ſhe aſſembles a ſet of lights and ideas which ſerve her as proviſions 


for life and as it is the ſentiment that alone preſides over and directs 
all theſe. acquiſitions, it neceſſarily follows, that it muſt have already 


made a very conſiderable progreſs, before reaſon has begun ta exert - 


herſelf, or even taken the firſt ſtep.” T But to return. The debi- 


lity and habitude of the ſoul's intellectual powers during infan- 


cy (and ſomething fimilar. may perhaps be the caſe with it, when 
in the womb) Dr, More aſcribes, not irrationally I think, to the 
then ſtate and condition of the animal ſpirits,“ which being, as he 
ns more wings e and watery in. children and old mens muſt needs 


14. It FG me no. dall ts of 8 and even WT to find my own ſen- 


timents on this ſubject countenanced ſince ſo ſtrongly by ſo extremely ſenſible and 
ingenious a writer as is the abbot Batteau, from whom the above is taken. Vid. his 
Tran of Literature, tranſlated Ay Mr, Miller. LON 3 | 


'P Theſe, though conſidered by ſome as an imaginary ſubſtance * are an actual 
fluid (diſcernable by the microſcopic eye) perpetually emiſſive from and reverſive 


into its lodgment, within the fourth ventricle of the brain, wherein alſo reſides its 


chief. directrix, the ſoul. And by the inſtrumentality of theſe are performed all the 
operations of the foul, ſenſitive and intellectual, and all thoſe purpoſes for which 


ſome (abſurdly enough) ſuppoſe. a ſenſitive ſoul is united to the rational, 


= hinder 


162 AD D E N D A. 
| 9 hinder her in ſuch operations as require another conſtitution of ſpi- 
rits; though 1 will not profeſs myfelf abſolutely confident, lays he, 
1 that the ſoul cannot act without all dependence on matter; but if 
i itt does not, which is moſt probable, it muſt needs follow, chat its 
| | | operations will keep the laws of the body it is united to; whence it 
is demonſtrable, adds he, how neceſſary purity and hep-th is to 
3 3 page and advance a man $ s parts. Vid. p. 206. 13-7 


The with af ae laſt of 8 remarks wad be obvious to 
every one, who conſiders how greatly the operations of the ſout de- 
f = pend upon the temper and tenor of thoſe immediate inſtruments of 
„„ reaſon and reflection here, the animal ſpirits.” And how important 
| G conſideration is, not only with reſpect to men's parts, but to 
their principles alſo, the following reflections, will abundantly evince, 
and be not altogetber ies g 1 th 8 to the Heculativ 
| reader. | IHE NT 


— 
.- 


| Thoſe animal 910 theen! e bend are a ſecretion of the 
| blood, perpetually ariſing from the heart, which the ſoul is neceſſitated, 
by her union with the body, to make uſe of in her intellectual as well 

as ſenfitive operations——1 mean in the powers of thought, medita- 

tion, reflection, &c. Whatever, therefore, tends moſt to a fuller and 

more pure ſupply of the one gives the ſoul of courſe a proportionably 

more enlarged and enlivened aptitude for the other. And from a 

peculiar happy temperature and tenor of the animal ſpirits, with 

which ſome are naturally furniſhed, it is, that they are poſſeſſed of 

proportionably quicker, livelier, and brighter parts than others: the 

ſoul's intellectual operations being by that means more free and diſ- 
incumbered, and better adapted for clear, cloſe, ſagacious, and ſolid 

mY reaſoning, or for the more copious and exalted efforts of : imagination,. 


which ever of theſe ſhall happen to be N ature's peculiar fort. 
5 | 3 And 
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And as, by means of a different temperature and tenor of the ani- 
| mal ſpirits, men are found to differ from one another with reſpect to 
their intellectual powers and endowments, ſo to the like cauſe are we 
to aſcribe, generally ſpeaking, their difference from each other in point 
of temper, paſſions, and intellectual affe#ions. The more pure and. 
| tenuous the animal ſpirits are, the more Pure and pious, for the moſt 
part, will be the latter mean pure and pious affections will then 
more eaſily take place —and not only this, but be more permanent, 
active, and vigorous ; at the ſame time; as the ſoul will then have a 
clearer and more ſtriking conception of the beloved object, a more 
open and free paſſage for its devout aſpirations, a greater ſcope for 
_ ſpiritual enlargements, and an eagerneſs therein, that will not eaſily 
keep clear of extravagance, Hence it is, that real piety ſo frequently 
terminates in enthufiaſm ; that abſtemious, regular courſe of life, which 
| religioniſts oft preſeribe to themſelves, naturally creating ſuch a 
temperature of the vital frame i in general, and the animal ſpirits, of 
which we have. been ſpeaking, 1 in particular, the ſoul, in that caſe, 
becomes as it were almoſt wholly intelleQual, and in proportion to 
tbe. actual purity and piety of its Hections, more than human ;- 
when not perverted, 1 mean, by falſe doctrines, into a. glaring mi iſap- 
a prehenſio on of the Divine Attributes, When that is the caſe, which is 
too frequent] y the conſequence of a zeal without knowledge, the ſoul, 
by means of the ſame kind of tenuity and pliability (if I may ſo 
ſpeak) of the animal ſpirits, will be as naturally carried into an in- 
tenſe melanchol v. | 


_ — — - 
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ww 


If then a due temperature and purity of the animal frame 1s found ; N 
i:ceſfary to enable the ſoul to exert her intellectual powers and af- | 
 fefions, with an added freedom, independency, and vigour, what | 
muſt then be the conſequence of a reverſe ſtate? when the blood and | 
ſpirits are defecated by fumes or foul ſecretions from a ſtomach re- ”— 
Plete with groſs or high-ſcaſoned food, and rich wines, &c. neither — | 
Y 2 parts, 9 | 


164 A D D E * D A. 
parts, purity, nor piety can take place; imagination cannot ſpeed? 


its courſe through fo foul and corrupt an atmoſphere ; pure deſires 
are overwhelmed by incentives to Toofe and unchaſte gratifications I 


reaſon is dethroned, by the inroad of an army of fleſhly luſts; and 
the whole man becomes at once totally carnal, ſenſual, deviliſn. A. 
reflection this, which ſuggeſts to my thoughts the propriety with 


which, in every community, faſting is invariably directed to accom- 


-% 


pany acts of public humiliation, and the neceſſity of attending to 


the apoſtle's direction, not to make provifion for the fleſb, to fulfil te 
luis thereof, which men neceflarily do, by an intemperate indul · 


gence in diet. But the mind is never ſo fatally affected as when a. 


man falls a facrifice to that baneful root of diſorders in : the intellee- 
tual frame, ebriety; for then tlioſe immediate inſtruments of thought, 
reaſon, and reflection, the animal ſpirits; being abſorbed, as it were, 


in the fumes: diſtilled. from'the intoxicating juice, the man falls a vic- 


tim to every irregular, ſenſual, and finful appetite. A variety of 


follies, indiſcretions, and even wile enormities, are the too frequent at- 


' tehdants. His eyes fhall behold ſtrange women, and his heart thall 


3 perverſe things. Fornication, adultery, murder, are the reſult 


of this vice daily ; and how frequently is that truly- valuable and 


endearing quality 1 in man; friendſhip,. ſwallowed up in it.? A ſudden 


dilatation of the heart enſues, which oſtimes betrays him into a dif. 


cloſure of ſecrets of the greateſt conſequence, perhaps,. and' repoſed: 


in him with the utmoſt confidence. Nor can he, in that ſituation, 


be even faithful to himſelf. In the ſudden guſts of paſſion, too na- 


turally ifluing from a diſtempered brain, ſtifled enmities, and lurłing 


malevolences, all tlie inward emotions of envy, hatred, . malice, and. 


a multitude of deep-laid-devices, fo induſtrioufly. concealed before, 


break from him. And this ſerves to ſhew how much we are miſta- 


ken, in imagining, when a man's temper ſeems altered by the effects 
of the circulating glaſs, that there is a. creation, as it were, of ſome 


new 1 ſome Hew-Iariuieg Gftemper of the mind? No. The 


latent 
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latent workings of a miſchievous, malevolent, rancorous heart, aſſume 
a confidence, to which reaſon, when not abſorbed by the fumes of li- 
quor, was a ſufficient check before; and the man unwittingly ſhews 
himſelf now in his Native, naked, worthleſſneſs. Agreeably to 4vhich 
lays Plutarch, To % T9 uapdic Ar voor) G. er. rg YAοοονν £51 peluo|@-. 
i. e. The man ſpeaks, when he 1 1s drunk, what. he dares only think. 
when, he is ſober... VVV | 
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A DISSERTATILON-o on a DREAMS. 
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T is altogether as intelligible to o toy; that a body! 1s led Gb. 
out parts, ſays Mr. Locke, when ſpeaking of the ſoul's ; fleeping, 
as that any thing thinks, without ng. conſcious of. it. Human 


Underſtanding, vol. i. p. 7 7. 


That there muſt P a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes i in a man's mind, 


during the very time of thinking, it may, perhaps be granted; but 
that ſuch a train of thinking muſt neceffarily be followed by an 


aſter-recollection of the ſubje-matter of the thou ght, we have proofs 
to the contrary from men's dreams, For there are frequent inſtances 


of perſons talking, and ſhewing other figns of thinking i n their ſleep; 


of which, when awakened, they have remembered nothing.” And i it 
is notorious, that many a dream is awakened in a man's mind, by 
the accidental occurrence of ſome ſimilar or relative circumſtances, 


without which the man would not have known that he had dreamed 


that night at all. Mr. Locke, in ſhort, either deſignedly quibbles, 


or miſtakenly blunders here moſt egregiouſly, in not making a due 


diſtinction between preſent conſciouſneſs (i. e. a conſciouſneſs of what 


paſſes in the mind during the time of thinking) and an after recol- 


lection of a man's thonghts. And it gives me great concern to ſee 
ſo great a man dealing out ſophiſtry, inſtead of ſolid argument, ſo 
plentifully, in ſupport of a favourite hypotheſis, which he does moſt 


remarkably in his twelſth and ſome following ſections of the chap- 
ter quoted above. 


In fact, I cannot help imagining, that the foul is, for the moſt part, 


equally employed 1 in thought, * as well as waking, with this 


difference 
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: difference only; that it is, and muſt be, in the former ſtate, exerciſed” 
in ſpeculating internal objects only,—T mean images ſenſitive or in- 
telleftual, internally impreſſed on the ſenſorium before——whereas, 
waking, it has the power of taking in external objects alſo. All | 
the avenues for a freſh ſupply of external objects being ſhut up | W 
in ſleep, the mind can only employ itſelf in the contemplation of | 
ſach a8 are within, with the ſeveral detached impreſſes conveyed: | 

to the brain, by the inflrumentality of the outward organs of ſenſe | = 
when awake, By which means the foul has ſuch an imaginary ſenſe : A 
of things, as muſt neceſſarily appear real, till thewn to be otherwiſe, „ 

| 


by external demonſtrations from the awakened organs of ſenſe and 
reflection. Hence it is, that the dead are ſo frequently made to live 
again in the imagination; that paſt converſations become preſent ;; 
and that we are made to act, as it were, a redoubled and repeated 
_ bfe. Hence it is, that things improbable, and even things impoſſi- 


| 
EE, | | ; 
ble, appear, in a manner, real that yon cobler in his r 0 


a> =p — — — 


a king in his bed, and the enamoured Damon in the preſence .of his: \ 
lovely Phillis, at an hundred miles diſtance from her. The dream- 

| ing imagination, in ſhort, makes reaſon, to entertain the fond idea, of: 

. which the awakened e 5 on 4 diſcovers che illuſion. 0 


organic powers of the body te to the mind. The former give the 
workmen an experimental knowledge of what, without them, they 
would have only an ideal or conjectural, and that moſt frequently, 
and of conſequence, an erroneous one. In like manner, the expert- 
ence ariſing to the mind, from time to time, by the inſtrumentality 
of the waking organs of ſenſe, is that rule of right, by which we are 
enabled to diſtinguiſh real exiſtences from imaginary ones. It is „ 
not to be wondered, therefore, if, when the ſoul lies. drowned, as it 
were, in the deep of ſleep, that the various detached ideas of kings, 
coblers, friends, foes, ſports, paſtimes, frolicks, follies, pains, plea- 
| ſures 


| What the IR Se r are to the isbn or 1 5 mechanic, Sa | V 
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1 horſes, wn 3 mountains, rivers, be. &, floating 

upon the ſurface of the imagination, ſeparately attract, at times, the 
ſoul's attention. The images of things being preſent. to the mind, 
the nan himſelf ſeems, for the time, prefent. too. The perceptions, of 


the impreſſions made, when awake, on the ſenſor! um, are as real as 
if the obje&s.really exiſted; the ſoul takes them for real, it acts and 


behaves as if they were real. So that a, man may be a monarch. i in 
his ſleep, to all intents and purpoſes, excepting only that the experi- | 
ence of ſenſe, when he is awake, . convinces him that he is. not not 
realh, though he was ideally 1 ſo before. He then fees and hears that 
he is no monarch; the avenues to which ſenſible demon ftrations 
were ſhut, or locked up before, in ſeep. 3 
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" A very ingenious. writer bes the Atl Is of e into the — 


of ſeparate ſpirits; but in this, though in other reſpects a moſt engaging, writer; 


and ſolid reaſoner, he is moſt egregiouſly TOTO: Vid. The mt ras into the 
Nature of the Human Soul. 


That thoſe various. prophetic, Ke. 8 among the peogle of old, =] of 


whom Scripture makes mention, were. infuſed by the agency of- ſeparate ſpirits, and 


that ſomewhat of a ſimilar nature, and from a ſimilar cauſe, may have been not un- 
frequently experienced by numbers in life ſince, we have abundant reaſons to con- 
elude, But what I contend for is, that thoſe incoherent, extravagant, &c, dreams, 
with which the mind is ſo often and uſually buſied in fleep, are not, as I' appre- 


hend, effected by the agency of _ ſpirits, but N As: noutionss] above. 
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As Enquiry into the ſeparute Efficacy of Faith and Good 


Works, wirb raſpect to Man's final en 


0 


Phitroduttory to that final Hate of Bliſs, in ee for the righ- 
- teous, there will be an entrance into Chr rifl's kingdom ; * and the 


prime fundamental requiſites for a JETTA of that important 
privilege, are, 5 


Fieſt What the e Scripture terms Jo ifeation and 
| Secondly, Sonflfeation, or true holineſs. 


By iu eißtation we are to Unser Rand a diſcharge Gin the PSA 
ty of original fin, through the all- ſufficient merits of Chriſt, who 


died Ie, our led and . again for our r Juſtification. 


© Sand ratten ies that acquiſition of moral purity and holineſs, 
which the Goſpel enjoins, and without which the A Py informs us 


no nan jhall fee the Lo rd. 


This being admitted, the perplexed diſpute, whether faith, witk 
or without works, can be available to our 7jufti fication, drops at 
once; as the queſtion ſhould rather be, whether they are or are not 


ſeparately effectual to our final ſalvation ? and the anſwer is obvious, 


That we are juſtified, i. e. cleanſed from the guilt of original fin, 


by a firm faith in Chriſt, ORE: of any merit in ourſelves, or 


* Vid, Conjectures 88 the nature of that 8 in the Diſſertation on 
Predeſtination, &c. p. 29. Z 
Z of 


/ 
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of good works, we we reiterated declarations from holy writ; but 
then, in order to render that juſtification productive, of our final 
ſatvation, we muſt add to our faith works—muſt walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called - mtiſt cleanſe” ourſelves from 


all filthineſs of the fleſh and the ſpirit, bens entf, the fear 
of God. 


"Men are wont to place Jjuſtifcation and man's final Jateatio 
in one and. the ſame point of view, as if they were in reality 
"one and the ſame thing, or the one naturally, and of neceſſity, 
lead to the other; which is not the caſe. For the Apoſtle St. Paul 
evidently ſuppoſes, that thoſe who had been once enlightened.—un at 
@wrioderrag—had embraced the Chriſtian faith—obtaining by it a 
Juſtification from original ſin, and had taſted of the. heavenly gift, 
and had been made partakers of the Holy OT mt We I Sack 


that ſuch may fall back into ame f 


5 f by 7 
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In ſhort, by en attainable, as \ ſaid before, ſoy bo ED 

Faith in Chrift, our attainder, as prior rebels, by original fin, is re. 
voked, and leave given us to become candidates for a ſtation in 

Chriſt's kingdom, throu gh which we are to paſs to our final ſtate | 


of glory ; but to be completely qualified for an antrance therein, we 
muſt add to that Mi a Cri of Landa works, f 
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A Pre- exiſtence of human ſouls a branch of Chri iſtian theology, and the 
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